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ADVERTISEMENT. 


\ 


THE Work now preſented to the Public 


originally appeared in a German periodical 


publication entitled, THALIA, under the 
name of The Ghoſt Seer, a True Hiſtory, 


found among the Papers of Count O** ; 


and was continued from time to time. It 


has been ſuppoſed, and it is not improbable, | 


that it was intended to expoſe the impoſtures 


of the ſect of the Illuminati, which was 
then beginning ts extend itſelf in Germany. 


A tranſlation of the firſt volume was pub- 
liſhed about five years ago, with a very 


imperfect 


iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


imperfect and unſatisfa@ory account of the 
concluſion of the Hiſtory. It was preſumed, 
that a faithful tranſlation of the whole 
Work would be highly acceptable to thoſe 

who have read that volume, and to all the 


admirers of the genius of Schiller. 
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GHOST SEER. 


ISHALI. relate an event, which to many 
will appear incredible, but of the greateſt part 


of which I myſelf was an eye witneſs. The 


few, who are acquainted with a certain poli- 
tical occurrence, will (if theſe leaves ſnould find 
them alive) have a perfect key to the publica- 
tion; but without this Key it will be looked 
upon as an addition to the hiſtory of deceit 
and artifice ſo often impoſed upon mankind. 
The boldneſs of the undertaking, which ma- 


lice was able to conjecture and to purſue, muſt. 
excite. aſtoniſhment, and alſo the methods 


which ons were able to invent, to ſecure them- 
ſelves in their projects. Genuine, bold truth, 


will conduct my pen; for when theſe leaves 


go into the world, I ſhall probably be no more, 
and ſhall never experience the credit with 
which they arę receive. 
It was on my return to Courland, in the 
year 17—, about the time of the Carnival, 
that I paid a viſit to the Prince of W.... in 
Venice. We had known each other in the 
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P. . .. military ſervice, and renewed here an 


artiſice and eunning: at the ſame time he was 


1 


truſty ſervants) his whole houſehold; He 


1 


acquaintance which peace had interrupted. 
As I wiſhed to ſee the remarkable city of Ve- 
nice, the Prince eaſily perſuaded me to bear 
him company, and to delay my departure from 
hence until his, remittances, which were ex- 
pected every day, arrived. We agreed to 
live together as long as our ſtay at Venice 
ſhould laſt, and the Prince was ſo kind as to of- 
fer to ſhare his habitation with me at the 
Moor Hotel. He lived in diſguiſe, becauſe he 
wiſhed to enjoy himſelf,” and his little income 
did not permit him to maintain the dignity of 
his rank. Two cavaliers, upon whoſe ſecreſy 
he could entirely rely, compoſed beſides ſome 
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{hunned-expences more: from temperanee than 
economy. He | fled from diverſſons of all 
kinds; aud at the age of thirty- five years, it 
may be ſaid, that he Had reſiſted all the charms | 
of that voluptuous eity. The fair ſex Was not 
regarded by him e gravity, and an almoſt pro- 
found 9 overſhadowed his mind. 
His paſſions were R, but 3 to exceſs; 
his choice flow and fearful; his attachment 
varm and faſting. Locked up in lis ow vi- 
 fronary ideas, he often was a ſtranger to the 
worid about him g and, conftious-of his o.] n 
deficieney in che knowledge of mankind, he 
very ſeldom obſerved that line of conduct 
which influences thoſe who are wary and ſuſj- 
picious. Nobody was ever bern to be govern- 
ed more than he, without being the dupe of 
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unterrified and deeiſwe. As ſoon as he was 
once convinced, he Polly al courage to 
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| for ſome other perſons.” 


C39 

combat an acknowledged prejudice, and to die 

for a new one. As the third prince of his 

houſe, he could not have any views for the ſo- 
vereignty; his ambition; therefore, on that 
point, was never awakened: his paſhon had 
taken quite another direction. Conſcious of 
his own averſion to being governed by the opi- 


nion of others, he never forced his own upon 


any perfon as a law. The'peaceable paths of 
ſolitude, and a private life, were the ſummit 
of his wiſhes. He read much, but without 
ſelection. A nartow education, together with 


being initiated into the military ſervice early 


in life, ſerved to check all application to the 
ſtady of literature —all the knowledge which 
he afterwards acquired added but little to his 


ideas. He was a Pröteſtant, as all his family 


had been, by birth, not by enquiry, which he 
never attempted, though he was, in a certain 
epech of his life, an enthuſiaſt he never, to 
my knowledge, betame a free-maſon:; © 

One evening, we, as uſüal, took a walk by 


ourfelves, very well maſked, upon St. Mark's 


Place: As it grew late, and the people were 
diſperſing, the” Prince obferved that a maſk 
followed us every where. The maſk was an 
Armiman; and walked alone. We doubled 
our ſteps, and ſought by ſtriking into differ- 
ent turns of our road to loſe him, but in vain, 
for he always remained cloſe behind us. 

_ © You have not had, I hope, any intrigue 
here?“ ſaid the Prince at laſt. to me. * The 


| huſbands at Venice are very dangerous.” 


„I know not one lady, I replied. 
„Let us fit dowwhivre, and ſpeak German,” 


he continued. I imagine" they miſtake us 
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We ſat down upon a ſtone bench, TY ex- 
pected that the maſk would paſs by. He came 
ſtraight towards us, and took his ſeat very 
cloſe by the fide of the Prince; who drew out 
his watch, and ſaid rather loud in French, 
riſing at the ſame time from his ſeat : 

Nine — come! we forget that they wait 
for us at the Louvre.” 

This was only a pretence to deceive the 
maſk as to our rout: 

© Nine!” repeated the maſk in the ſame 
language, very expreſſively and ſlowly. © Wiſh 
yourſelf joy, Prince, (whilſt he called him by 
his right name) at nine o clock he died. 

With this he roſe and went away: we look- - 


ed at one another very much amazed. 


« Who is dead?“ ſaid the Prince, after a 
long ſilence. 

Let us follow him,” ſaid | ce | ng requeſt 
an explanation.” 

We hurried through all the bye ways of St. 

| Mark, but the maſk was not to be found. 
Chagrined at our bad ſucceſs, we proceeded 
to our hotel. The Prince ſpoke not a word 
in our way home, but walked apart from me, 
apparently in deep reflection, and greatly agi- 
tated, as he afterwards confeſſed to me. When 
we got home, aſſuming an air of gaiety— | 

« It 1s indeed laughable,” faid he; „that a 
madman ſhauld thus be able to diſturb the 
tranquillity of a perſon” 0 mind by a couple of 
words.. 

We wiſhed each other a good night, and as 
ſoon as I was in my own room, I noted in my 
pocket-book the day and the hour when this 
extraordinary event happened—it was upon a 

Thurſday. 


f 


1 : 
Thurſday. The following evening the Prince 
ſaid to me: | 

« Let us take a walk again to St. Mark's 
Place, and try to diſcover this myſterious Ar- 


minian. I am*very anxious to unravel this 
adventure.” | 


till eleven o'clock wandering about the place : 
the Arminian was no where to be ſeen. We 
repeated our viſits the four following evenings, 
and each time with the - ſame bad ſucceſs. 
The fixth evening, when we left our hotel, 

I had the foreſight (whether by deſign or not 


might be LY if there ſhould be any en- 
| quiry after us. The Prince obſerved this, and 


nance. There was a great crowd upon St. 
Mark's Place when we arrived there; and we 
ſcarcely had gone thirty ſteps, when I obſerved. 
the Arminian, who puſhed himſelf through 
the crowd in great haſte, and ſeemed to be in 


juſt upon the point of reaching him, when the 
Baron F 


came breathleſs towards us, and delivered, a 
letter to the Prince. | 
« It is ſealed black, 5 ſaid he, «« and « 


thought that it might contain intelligence of 
great conſequence.” _ 


It ſtruck me like a thunderbolt. The Prizide 
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I agreed to the propoſal, and we remained 


I cannot ſay) to tell the ſervants where we 


praifed my attention with a ſmiling counte- . 


the act of ſearching for ſomebody. We were- _ 


one of the Prince's companions, 7 


went to a lamp, and hogan to read the con- 5 
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He once more read the letter. 
Laſt Thurſday, at nine o clock. in the 
evening.” 
We ſcarcely had time to recoyer ourſelves | 
| 8 our ſurpriſe, when the, Arminian appear- 
ed. 
* You are known here, gracious Sire,” ſaid 
he to the Prince. Hzſten to the Moor: 
you'll find there ambaſſadors from the Senate, 
and do not heſitate to accept the honour which 
they will offer you. The Baron F forgot 
to tell you that your remittances, are arrived.“ 
Ile left us precipitately and mingled with 
i the crowd. We haſtened to our hotel, and 
Found every thing as the Arminian had an- 
1 nounced to us. Three noblemen of the Re- 
| | public were arrived ready to receive the Prince, 
| | And to conduct him with ſplendor to the af- 
1 | ſembly, where the firlt nobility of the city ex- 
14 pected him. He had juft time enough to let 
me underſtand, by a ſlight hint, that he wiſh- 
11 ed 80 * et ap for him. About eleven o'clock 
at nigh eturned. He came inte the room 
13 = - lerious pa anghtful and, after having diſ- 
miſſed the ſervants, he ſeized me by the hand. 
« Count,” he ſaid, with the words of Ham- 
let, there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of in your philoſaphy.” 
6 Gracious N Pn you ſeem to 
forget that you are enriche with, the pralpect 
of W 
= Do 


The deceaſed was 05 . Prince. the only: ſon. of 
te reigning ho was in years, very ſickly, and 
Without the leaſt proſpect of having an heir to -his,dami- 
nions. An uncle of our Prince, alm oſt in the ſame ſitua- 
tion, now alone ſtood between him and the throne. I am 
obliged to mention this circumſtance, as the ſubject will be 
treated of 1 in the Work. | GERMAN EDITORe 
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c Do not remind me of that,“ faid the 
Prince, “I have ſomething of greater impor- 
tance to me than a crown that now claims my 
attention, if that Arminian has not been at 
1 work,” 

% How is that poſſible, Prince?“ 1 replied. 
„ Then will I reſign all my princely hope 


for the habit of a monk.“ 


The following evening we went together 
earlier to the market- place. A heavy ſhower 


of rain obliged us to take ſhelter in a coffee- 


houſe, where we obſerved a number of perſons 
at a gaming table. The Prince placed himſelf 


behind the chair of a Spaniard to ſee the game 
played, whilſt I went into an adjoining room 


to read the. papers. A little time afterwards - 
I heard a noife. Before the arrival of the 
Prince, the Spaniard univerſally loſt, but ſince _ 
he entered, the latter won upon every card. 
The whole game was totally changed, and the 
bank was in danger of being challenged; by the 
ointer, whom this lucky reverſe. of fortune 
ad made bolder. The. Venetian, who kept i it, 
ſaid to the Prince in a ſurly tone — 
Nou have changed the luck, and mall 
quit the table.“ 
The Prince looked at him coolly, t 
giving him an anſwer, and kept his place, but 
the Venetian repeated his command in French. 
I be latter thought that the Prince did not un- 
derſtand either language; and, addreſſing, him- 
568 to the company with a ſneering grin— _ 
8 Tell me, Gentlemen, ſaid he, © how I 
all make myſelf underſtood by this fool?” 


7 52 er he. Road up, and would have 


ne Prince; but the Prince s patience _ 
| e h 


42 


forſaking him, he did not wait for the attack, 
but ſeized the Venetian by the throat, and 
daſhed him with violence on the ground. 
This circumſtance threw the whele houſe into 


confuſion. Upon hearing the uproar, I ran 
into the room, and unguardedly called him by 


his name. 

« Take care, Prince,” ſaid 1, incautiouſly 
% we are in Venice . 

The name of the Prince excited an univer- 
ſal ſilence, and ſoon after a confuſed murmur 
ran through the aſſembly, which appeared to 
me to have a dangerous tendency. The 
Italians preſent crowded round each other, and 
walked afide. They ſoon quitted the room, 
one after the other, and we found ourſelves 
left only with the Spaniard and ſeveral French- 
men. 

« You are loſt, gracious Sir,” ſaid a French- 
man, if you do not leave the city directly. 
The Venetian, whom' you have handled ſo 
roughly, is rich enough to hire a bravo—tt 


will only coſt him fifty ſequins. to be revenged 5 
by F. death.“ 


he Spaniard, in concert with the French- 


men, offered to conduct the Prince with ſafety 


to his houſe. We were ſtanding thus con- 
ſulting what was beſt to be done, when the 
door of the room was ſuddenly 'opened, and 
ſeveral officers of the State Inguiſition entered. 
They produced an order from the government, 
in which we were both commanded to follow 
them immediately. They conducted us under 
a ſtrong eſcort to a canal, where a boat waited 


for us. We were irdered to embark; but 


before we quitted it, our eyes were blind 
folded; 
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ES | 
folded; and, upon our landing, we found 
that they led us up a ſtone ſtair-caſe, and 
then through a long winding paſſage over 
arches, as we could diſcover by the repeated 
echoes that ſounded under our feet. We ſoon 
arrived at another ſtair-caſe, which i in twenty 3 
ſix ſteps brought us to the bottom. We then 
heard a door creek upon. its hinges; and when 
they took the bandage from our eyes, we found 
ourſelves in a ſpacious hall, encircled by an 
aſſembly of venerable old men. All appeared 
in ſable robes, and the hall hung with black 
cloth, was dimly lighted by a few ſcattered 
tapers. A deadly filence prevailed through. 
the aſſembly, which cauſed in us an awful ſen-- 
ſation too powerful to be deſcribed. One of 
the old men, who appeared to be the principal 


ſtate inquiſitor, came near to the Prince, and , 


ſpoke to him with a ſolemn countenance, 
whilſt another ſet before him the Venetian, 

« Do you acknowledge this man to be the 
ſame that you uſed fo roughly i in the Loffee 


houſe?“ 


« Yes!” anſwered the Pride: 8 
Then turning to the prifoner— 
« Is that the perſon you would: have afſal-- | 
Line this evening?“ Bs 
The priſoner a «Yes. es 
Immediately the judges opened the cireke, . 5 


* 


and we ſaw, with the utmoſt horror, the head 
of the Venetian ſeparated from his ſhoulders. 


Are you fatisfied with this ſacrifice ? 26688 
aid the State Inquiſitor, pe. 
The Prince fainted i in 1 the arms of his con- 


18. 8 . ; 
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as he earned towards me, and think in future 
more favourably of the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice in Venice.” 


was, who had thus delivered us, by the arm 


extreme. It was midnight. The chamberlain 


77M How lucky it was,” ſaid he to the Prince, 


. When? 1 know nothing of it.“ 


8 | faid the. chamberlain, oY for here i 1S your watch, 
Phich he left with me as a proof that he had 


the watch was actually gone; and, looking 
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„„ 
ce Go, he continued, with a terrible voice, 


We could not learn who our unknown friend 
of juſtice, from the diabolical 24 of the 
aſſaſſin. 

We reached our habitation terrified in the 


2 


waited for us upon the ſtairs with great 
tience. 


as he lighted us up Hawes, « that you ſent the 
meſſenger as you did; the intelligence from 
the Baron, which was brought to this houſe 
from the market-place, excited i in us a dread- 
ful anxiety for your ſafety.” 

_« '] fent a meſſage!” - ſaid the 1 


„ This evening, after eight o' clock, a per- 
ſon arrived, and faid, we muſt not be alarmed 
ou ſhould not return until late at night.” 
1 the Prince ſaid to me— © 
. * You, perhaps, without my knowledge, 
have taken this precaution,” 
*I know nothing of it.” -_ * 
« It muſk certainly be ſo, your Highneſs,” 


been with you.“ 
The Prince felt his pocket immediately 


upon that which the chamberlain held in his 
hand, he acknowledged it to be his own# 
: 8 «6 Who 


e 
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« Who brought it?“ ſaid he, with eager- 
neſs. 

«© An unknown maſk in an Arminian habit, 

who immediately went away.” 

We ſtood and looked at each other in ſilent 
horror. 

C What think you of this ?” faid the Prince | 
at laſt, after a long pauſe, * It is now certain 
that I have in Venice a fecret inſpector.” 

The frightful tranſactions of this night 
threw the Prince i into a fever, which confined 
him to his room for eight days. During this 
time our hotel was joe il with citizens and 
' ſtrangers, who had lately learnt the rank of the 
Prince. They ſtrove to vie with each other in 
ſhewing 3 to the Prince, and we ſaw with 
pleaſure every night how faſt ſuſpicion was 
wearing away. Love letters and billets came 
from all quarters. Every perſon endeavoured 
to make himſelf uſeful. The whole proceed- 
ings of the State Inquiſition were yo longer 
thought of. In the mean time, the Court of 

did not wiſh to haſten the departure of 
the Prince, and therefore gave inſtructions to 
a rich banker in Venice to furniſh. him With 
large ſums of money. Thus. he was put into 
2 condition, contrary to his inclinatien, * 
remaining longer in Italy; and, agreeable to 
his wifhes, I conſented not to haſten my de- 
parture. As ſoon as he was ſo far recovered 

as to be able to leave his chamber, the phyſi- 
.cian ordered him to make an excurſfi ion upon 
the Brenta for the benefit of the air. The 
weather was fine, and we ſoon made an agree 
2 party. Juſt as we were about to ſtep into 
gondola, the Prince miſſed. a My to a "litle 
box - 


(22 


1 box which contained ſome valuable papers. 
1 We returned immediately to look for it. He 
remembered perfectly to have locked the box 
the day before, and ſince that time he had not 
quitted the room. But all our efforts to diſ- 
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the ſearch; and the Prince, whoſe ſoul was 
above ſuſpicion, gave it over as loſt, but re- 
queſted me not to take any notice of it. The 


ſcape ſeemed to increaſe in beauty and variety 
at every turn of the river; added to this, a 
clear ſky, which in the middle of February 
formed a May-day. The charming gardens 
that ſurrounded the elegant country ' houſes. 
which every where adorned the fides of the 
Brenta, together with the majeſtic Venice 
I crowned with an hundred towers, as if riſing. 
from the water, offered us one of the molt 
= delightful proſpects in the world. We loſt 

_ ourfelves entirely in the beautiful magic of the 
ſcenery around us. Our ſpirits were elated, 
and even the Prince aſſumed an air of gaiety, 

and joined with us in our frolickſome plea- 
ſantry. Sweet muſic occupied our attention, 
when we got to the ſhore about two Italian. 
miles from the town. It proceeded from a 
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Here every art was practiſed by the company. 


nimbleneſs and prace animated every motion. 
Before the dance was ended, one of them, 
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cover it were fruitleſs: we therefore abandoned 


voyage was delightfully enchanting; the land- 


ſmall village where they were holding a fair, 


A troop of young maidens and children, dreſſed. 
in a theatrical manner, welcomed us with a. 
pantomimic dance. The invention was new: 


| who' ſeemed to be the principal perſon, agd 
who acted the part of the queen, ſuddenly - 
„„ 
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(13-4) 
4 ; opped, as if reſtrained by an inviſible power. 
; . Rod ſtill, all followed her example, and 
= the muſic ceaſed. An univerſal filence pre- 
W vailed in the whole afſembly, whilſt ſhe re- 
mained with her eyes fixed upon the ground as. 
in a proſound trance: then ſhe became as if 
inſpired, looked wild, and cried in a niert 
of joy 
A king is amongſt us m 
She roſe, took her crown from her head, 
and placed it at the feet of the Prince. All 
who were preſent directed their eyes towards. 
the Prince, who was a long time uncertain 
what could be the meaning of this juggle, fo 
well had ſhe acted the monkey tricks of this 
farce in earneſt. At length aw univerſal clap- 
ping of hands interrupted this filence. T *' 
looked at the Prince, and perceived that he 
was not a little concerned and hurt to be exa- 
mined by the enquiring eyes of the company. 
He diſtributed money to the children, and 
= haſtened from the crowd. We had not gone 
: far, when a venerable monk came from the 
crowd, and placed himſelf in the path we: 
"> were purfuing : 
« Sir,” ſaid the Monk, « beſtow fome of 
your money upon Madona; F you will need her 
prayers.” 75 | 
| He ſpoke this in a tone which: ſtartled us 
the crowd, however, ſoon ſeparated him from 
us. Our fuit was in the meantime increaſed. 
An Engliſh Lord, whom the Prince had ſeen 
before at Nizza, ſeveral merchants from Leg- 
Horn, a German prelate, a French abbe; wit | 
ſeveral ladies, and a Ruſſian officer, Attache | 


themſelves to our: party: The ane of £7 
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this laſt, had ſomething ſo remarkable about it, 
that it attracted our attention. Never in my 
life did I fee ſo many traits, and ſo little cha- 
racter; ſo much inviting benevolence, and 
uch forbidding coldneſs painted together in 
one man's countenance. By 


abandoned it. Nothing remained but the till 
piercing look of a perfect man of the world — 
every eye was fixed upon him wherever he 
went. This ſtranger followed at a diſtance, 
and ſeemed indifferent to whatever was going 


on. We arrived at the booth where a lottery 
was kept: the ladies bought tickets we fol- 


lowed their example, and the Prince alſo pur- 
.Chaſed a ſhare. He won a ſnuff-box; and, 


when he opened it, I perceived him turn pale, 


and ſtart back with the utmoſt ſurprize—the 


little key he had loft was in it. 


« What is this?“ ſaid he to me when: we 
were alone, with a fixed countenance, © an 


unknown power purfues me, an all-powerful 


being hovers over me an inviſible agency, 


which I cannot flee from, watebes over all my 


actions. I muſt ſeek. the Arminian, and ob- 
Win an explanation from him.“ 
The ſun was ſetting as we arrived at the 


Rn houſe where the ſupper was ſerved 

up. The name of the Prince had increaſed 
Hur party to the number of fixteen perſons. 
- Belides our former party, à virtuoſo from 
Rome, ſeveral Swifs, and an adventurer from 
Palermo, who wore an uniform, and gave 
Himſelf out for a captain, initiated themſclves 


into our ſociety. It was agreed to ſpend. the 


| 9 here, and 40 return home by 
n torch- 


very paſſion ſeemed 
ito have formerly dwelt there, and to have 
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3 e le The entertainment at the table 


was good, and the converſation very ſprightly; 


= the Prince could not refrain from relating the 
adventure of the key, which excited a general 
.aſtoniſhment. A. TT diſpute aroſe concern- 


ing this affair The major part of the com- 


pany had the temerity to think all theſe oun- 
ning tricks depended upon witchcraft. The 


Abbé, who had already drank a ſufficient: 


quantity of wine, challenged the whole king- 
dom of ghaſts into the ri ring. R The En —— 
fl 


ſwore the muſician cro imſelf for the aſ- 


| fiſtance of the Devil. A few, in the number 
of whom was the Prince, . maintained. that it 


was better net to give any decided opinions: 


upon theſe ſubjects. During this converſa- 


[tion the Ryſſan officer entertained himſelf. 


with the ladies, and ſeemed to be perfectly 


inattentive to the converſation. In the height 
f this diſpute, no one obſerved: that the 

Ficilian had retired.: A fhort time. afterwards 

he returned, clothed in a mantle, and placed 


; himſelf behind the chair of the Frenchman. / 


„% You have had the boldneſs,” ſaid he, 


Gt challenge all the kingdom on ghoſts.— 


Will you try one? 

« Yes! b faid-the-Abbs, © if f you will un- 
dertake to bring one before me.? 
That I will,” replied the Sicilian, turning 


| himſelf about, © when theſe Wale and gen- 


tlemen ſhall have left us.“ | 
_ © Why fo?” exclaimed the Engliſhman, 


ce 4 jovial gholt will enjoy bunſelt i in ſuch 


gaod company.” 
« J will not anſwer for the conſequences,” 


« Oh, 


600 the Sicilian. 


FR. 


C Oh, heavens !” cried the ladies, and fled, 
terrified, from their ſeats. © 
e Let your ghoſt come,“ ſaid the Abbe, ä 
daringly, but warn him before-hand that he 
will Dae here ſharp- pointed tools ;” at the 
ſame time endes rug to borrow a ſword. 
« You may do, in that reſpect, as you 
224 | faid the Sicilian coolly, # when vo 
it,” 
Here he turned himſelf towards the Prince.” 
<« 'Gracious Sir,” ſaid he to him, “you 
believe that your key was in r hands— 
Can you gueſs i in whoſe 7” 
46 No,” 5 
-« Do you ſuſpect any body? 291 
«© had certainly a ſuſpicion.” _ 
Should you know the perſon if you were 


wto ſee him?” 
| | « Without doubt.” 
| Here the Sicilian put aſide his mantle; and 
took from under it a looking-glaſs, which he 
eld before the eyes of the Prince, 

Is this the man?“ . 

The Prinee ſtarted back with the utmoſt 
veils, Fo 
«© What have you ben! 85 aſked 1. 

t The Arminian “* 

The Sicilian put the glaſs under his md. 
„Was that the perſon you meant 2” en- 
. quired the whole r. 

« The very ſame.” 

VU pon this every countenance was changed, | 
no one was heard. to laugh; and all eyes were 
Fred attentively upon the Sicilian. 8 
6 ver oO” ſaid the Apps 2 


” 
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converfing with him very earneſtly. 


1 


« this thing becomes ſerious : Y adviſe you to 


think of your retreat,” 
« The fellow is in league with thi Devil,” 


cried the Frenchman, and ruſhed out of the 


houſe. 'The ladies ran ſhricking from the hall 
—the virtuoſo followed them—the German 
prelate ſnored in his chair—the Ruſſian re- 


mained fitting as if perfectly indifferent to 


what was paſſing. 
« You thought, perhaps, to have JETS a 


great laugh,” ſaid the Prince, „ againſt this 


boaſter, if he had not gone out; or did you 
intend to have performed what you promiſed ?. 

« [t is true,” ſaid the Sicilian, “ with the 
Abbé I was not in carneſt; I took him at his 
word, becauſe I knew that the coward would 
not ſuffer me to go ſo far as to pat it in exe- 
cution.“ ; 

The thing itſelf is of too. ſerious a nature 
to make a joke of.” 


„ You maintain, then, that you have it in 
| your power to do what you aſſerted? ““? 


The magician was filent, and ſeemed to be 
ſtudying the expreſſive countenance of the 
Prince. - 


« Yes,” anſwered he at length, 


The curioſity of the Prince was already er- 
cited to the higheſt degree, for he had ans 


believed in ſupernatural beings, and this act 
of the Arminian brought back to his mind all 
his former reflections on this ſubject, which 
reaſon had in ſome meaſure driven away. He , 
went aſide with the Sicilian, and I heard him 


e 


© You have before you a man, confiichdit- 
he, „ who burns wir impatience for an e 
| | _ planation | 


* 0 


( 18) 


planation of this affair. I.would eſteem that 
man as my benefactor, as my beſt friend, who 
would, in this reſpect, remove my doubts, and 
diſſipate the miſt from my eyes. Will you de- 
ſerve this great ſervice at my hands? 
„What do you require of me?“ faid the 
magician, with thoughtfulneſs. - 
« To give me immediately : a . of your 


art, let me ſee an apparition.“ 
Why ſhould I do this?“ 

«© That you may judge, from a nearer ac- 
quaintance, whether I am worthy of higher 
inſtruQion. 55 

* I eſteem you above all others, mighty 
Prince. A ſecret power in your countenance, 
which you yourſelf are ignorant of, bound me 
at firſt fight irreſiſtibly to you. Tou are more 
powerful. than you are aware of. You have 
a undoubted right to command ee, 

ut—” 

of Then allow me to ſee an n apparition.” 
] muſt be firſt certain that you do not 
make this requeſt out of curioſity; for, al- 


| though the ſupervatural powers are 1 
to my will in ſome reſpect, it is under the ſa- 


ſ 
_ cred condition that I 2 not abuſe my autho- 


0 M's motivesare the pureſt. I imm Nx an 
explanation of facts. 
Here they left their places, aud approached 
3 e where I could not hear 
- What was ſaid. The Engliſhman, who had 
" alſo heard this 3 took me aſide. 
« Your Prince has a noble mind,“ ſaid he, 
Le but I pity him, for 1 en life he has 
| 4a n bs: 15 5 That 
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bat will be proved,” faid-I, „ hen he 
comes to inveſtigate this matter.“ 


« Let me tell you,” ſaid the Engliſhman, 


e that the Devil ,makes himſelf very dear. He 
illi not practiſe his art without touching the 
caſh. There are nine of us. We will make a 

collection. This will break the neck of his 


ſcheme, and perhaps open the eyes of the 
Prince.“ ROY 

« F am content.” 

The Engliſhman immediately threw fx g gui- 
.neas.into a plate, and gathered in the ring. 
Each gave ſeveral louis. The Ruſſian eſpe- 
cially was highly pleafed at our propoſal: he 


put a bank note of a hundred ſequins-into the 
plate —a piece of extravagance which Rartled 


.the Engliſhman. We brought the collection 
to the Prince. 
« Have the goodneſs,” ſaid the Engliſhman, 


co entreęat, in aur names, that gentleman to 
ec us ſee a proof of his art, and perſuade him 

e accept this ſmall token of our achnam leds | 
ments for his trouble.” 


Tbe Prinoe alſo put: a nth ring ints the 


8$ plate, and. preſented it to the Veilian. He 
ond nſidered of our propoſal. | 5 


| < Gentlemen,” he began, his aneapeR- 
Yeanerofity is highly flattering, - Lobey pour 
e 'Your defires ſhall be ful filled.“ 

In the meantime he rang the bell. , 

e Mich xeſpect to this money he onti- 
nned, © to which I have no right, if you will 
give me leave, I wall preſent it to the neareſt 
monaſtery, a8 Fratnity towards ſo benevolent 
ee. This ring I ſhall always keep, 
282 valuable proof * e of th beſt 


of princes.” 


| Here : 
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( 20 ) 
Here the maſter of the houſe entered, to 
whom he immediately delivered the money. 
“He is ſtill a ſwindler,” ſaid the Engliſh- 
man, although he refuſes the gold. It is 
| done that he may get more into the Prince's 
| favour. 
Another faid, the landlord is in league 
with him.“ 
; « What would you wiſh to bs? 2 ſaid the 
Sicilian to the Prince. ee 
Let us have a great man,“ ſaid the Lord: 
« Challenge the Pope Ganganelli ; it will be 
the ſame to this gentleman.” 
The Sicilian bit his lips, ©. 
u 1 dare not call for one who has received 
| extreme unCtion.” 
{1 «That is bad,” ſaid the Engliſhman. per- 
I haps we ſhould learn from. him of what diſor- 
| der he died.” © 
The Marquis of Laney, aid the Prince, 
ce was a French'brigadier in a former war, and 
my moſt intimate friend. In a battle near 
Haſtinbeck he received a deadly wound. They 
took him to my tent; 'where he foon after died 
in my arms. Before he expired“ Prince,” 
ſaid he, „I ſhall never again behold my native 
country; I will therefore entruſt you 2 
ſecret, Which is known to no one but myſelf. 
In a cloiſter upon the borders of Flanders, 
there lives a——” At that inftant he expired. 
Death deſtroyed the thread of his diſcourſe, 
I T could wiſh to have him brought pon me, 
and to hear the concluſion of hig EL 
[ Well requeſted; by God,“ faid the En- 
41 | gliſhman, «I ſhall eſteem you as the greateſt | 
|| - - Cconjurer in the world, if you OT with. 
[| thiorqueſty 
B x gh ox 220 * : | | We. 
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= We admired the wiſe choice of the Prince, 
and unanimouſly gave our conſent to the pro- 
WE poſition. In the mean time the magician walk- 
ed up and down the room with haſty - ſteps, 
and ſeemed to- be holding a conference with 
. h 2 
| @« And was that all which the deceaſed 
[communicated to you ?” 
C All. ü E | 
« Did you make any further enquiries, on 
account of what you heard, in his native 
country? ?“ | _ 
66 It was in n:; Sa 
Did the Marquis of Lanoy live irreproach- 
ably ? for I dare not call any one I pleaſe from 
the dead.“ 15 | En Ep LL 
1 * died with penitence for the ſins of his 
routh.“ | | GE. 
Have you about you any token of his? 
Les.“ 


ant er or", Jews Org 


WO c BE ITT RC IT. 


*, The Prince had actually a ſnuff box, on the 
5 id of which a miniature picture of the Mar- 
— us was painted in enamel, which he uſually 
bag! 99 d near him upon the table. 


do not defire to know what it is. Leave 
n ee alone: you ſhall ſee the deceaſed.” . 


8 | | We were deſired to go into another apart- 
* 7 Þ ent, land wait until he called for us. At 
3 oe ſame time he ordered all the moveables to 
T5, 


de taken from the hall, the windows to be 
aken out, and the window ſhutters to be put 
loſe to. He alſo ordered the landlord, with 
\ rhom he had already been conniving, to bring 
in a veſſel filled with hot coals, and to put out 
all the fires in the houſe carefully with water. 
Before we returned, he made us all promiſe 
* „ that 


(a) 
that we would obſerve à profound ſilence dur- 
the whole of what we ſhould ſee or hear. 
the doors of tlie rooms behind us — 


to this apartment were faſtened. The” clock 


had ſtruek eleven. A deadly filence prevailed 


throughgthe whole houſe. Before we went 
out, the Ruſſian ſaid to me 


« Have we any loaded piftols with us?“ 
« Why ?” ſaid I. 


'« Tf is at all events convenient” anfwered 


he. Wait a minute, and T wil go antt ſce 


after ſome.” 

He went out, and the Baron and myſelf 
opened a window which looked towards ano- X 
ther room; and we thought we heard people 
talking together, and a noiſe as if they were 


placing a ladder under it; but as that might 


only be a conjecture, I dared not give it but 
as certain. The Ruſſian returned with a 


brace of piſtols, after being abſent about half 
an hour. We ſaw him load them. It Was 
now near two-o'clock when the magician ap- 
peared again; and announced that he was pre- 


pared. Before we returned, he ordered us to 
pull off out ſhoes, and to appear in our ſhirts, 


ſtockings, and under garments? The doors as 


before were all faſtened. We found, 
we returned into the hall, a large circle Made 
with coals, in which we co, all ſtand very 


hen 


conveniently. Round about the room, and 
by the four walls, the boards were tak en away, 


ſo that we ſeemed to ſtand as it were upon an 
iſland.” An altar, hung with black cloth, was 
erected in the niiddle- of the circle, under 


which was ſpread a carpet of red ſilk; a Chal- 


dean Bible laid open near a deaths bead upon 
the 


(x) 


| the altar, and a ſilver crucifix was faſtened in 
| the centre. Inſtead of candles, ſpirits were 
burning in a ſilver veſſel. A thick ſmoke of: 
© olive wood darkened the hall, which almoſt; 
| extinguiſhed the lights. The conjurer was 
| clothed as we were; but bare- footed. On his 
bare neck he were an amulet ſuſpended by 
a chain of human hair. Upon his loins he 
wore a white mantle, which was decorated 
with magical characters and myſterious fi- 
gures. He made us join hands, and maintain 
a deep ſilence. Above all, he recommended 
us not to aſk the apparition any queſtions. He 
requeſted the Engliſhman and mryfelf (for he 
ſeemed to entertain the greateſt ſuſpicion of 
us) to held two drawn ſwords, ſteadily, and 
croſs ways, an inch above his head, as long 
as the ceremony ſhould laſt. We ſtood in a 
half circle round him. The Ruſſian officer 
preſſed near to the Engliſtiman, and ſtood next 
to the altar. The magician placed himfelf 
upon the carpet, with his face towards the 
eaſt, ſprinkled holy water to the four corners 
of the world, and bowed thrice before the Bi- 
bie. A quarter of an hour paſſed in ceremo- 
nious acts, perfectly unintelligible to us; at 
che end of which; he gave thoſe. a ſign who 
W ſtood behind him to hold him faſt by the hair. 
Struggling apparently with! dreadful convul- 
| ons, he called the deceaſed by name three 
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* 'Amplet was the: name of à charm made 8 or 
other materials, and. on which was engraved particular 
words and characters, and wore about the neck, to {ſubvert | 

the machinations of the Devil and his-agents. They 
were held in high. eſteem by the Arabs, Turks, and Jews, 
and particularly among the Catholics, 5 


( 24 ) 
times; at the laſt, he ſtretched out his hand 


towards the crucifix We inſtantly experi- 
enced a violent ſhock, which ſeparated our 


hands. A ſudden clap of thunder ſhook the 


houſe to its foundation ; at the ſame time the 
window ſhutters rattled, and all the doors 
were burſt open. The apparatus fell in pieces, 
and as ſoon as the light was extinguiſhed, we 
obferved diſtinctiy on the wall over the chim- 
ney-piece the figure of a man clothed in a 
bloody garment, with a pale and livid aſpect. 

%% Who called me?” cried a faint hollow 
voice. | | 

„ Thy friend, ef "aid the conjurer, « who 
venerates thy memory, and prays for thy ſoul !? 
At the ſame time he mentioned the name of 
the Prince. 5 

© What does he want ?” cd the 
ghoſt, after a very long pauſe. 

He wiſhes to hear your confeſſion to the 
. end, which you began in this world but did 
not finiſh. 

In a cloiſter upon the borders of Fin 
ders there lives—” 

Here the houſe ſhook again, the door open- 
ed of its own accord, and a violent clap of 
thunder was heard, as a flaſh of lightning il- 
luminated the room. 'Immediately another 
form, bloody and pale like the other, appear- 
ed at the threſholg. The ſpirits. in the vaſe 
began to burn again, and the hall was as it 
firſt appeared. | 
« Who is among us?“ cried the magician, 


looking with horror and aſtoniſhment at the 
ſpectators. I did not much wiſh for thee.” 


The 
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ſecond apparition. 8 
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( 35 }) 
The ghoſt immediately walked with a flow 


and majeſtic ſtep to the altar, and ſtood upon 
the carpet oppoſite to us. Tt ſeized the cru- 


cifix, and the firſt apparition inſtantly va- 


| miſhed. 


« Who 1 2 that has called me?. ſaid the 
The magician began to tremble, Fear and 
aſtoniſhment almoſt overpowered us. I now 


ſeized a piſtol the magician wreſted it from 


my hand, and fired at the ghoſt. The ball 


rolled along the altar, and the figure remain- 
ed amidſt the ſmoke unhurt. The magician 
immediately ſunk down in a fit. | 


« What have we here ?” exclaimed the En- 
gliſhinan with aſtoniſhment, as he.endeavour- 


ed to ſtrike the ghoſt with his ſword. The 
= apparition arreſted his arm, and the ſword 


fell to the ground. Here the ſweat of anguiſh 
ſtarted from my forehead, and the Baron 


confeſſed to us afterwards that he employed 
himſelf in praying. All this time the Prince 
I ſtood fearleſs and unmoved, with his eyes ri- 
WF vettcd upon the figure. „„ at 
Hes!“ ſaid he at laſt pathetically, E 
know thee: thou art Lanoy—thou art my 
friend. From whence doſt thou come? 


I cannot divulge the myſteries of eternity. 


| —Akk me any queſtion that relates to my ex- 
iſtence on earth.“ | 


Who lives in the cloiſter,” ſaid the Prince, 
« of which you gave me notice at the hour of 
your death f . | $77) 
My daughter.“ 4 Fa 

How]! Have you ever been a father?“ 

2" = on wu. 
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J would that I had not. been.” 
„ Are you not, happy. Lanoy 2 
God is my judge. 
„Can 1 not render you any forvice in n this 
world ?” . 
None; but think of - "pare oF 
« How. mall I do; that ? 
« You will learn it at Rome.” 
- Immediately a. clap. of thunder was 8 
a thick ſmoke. filled the room; and when it 
cleared up, the figure had vaniſhed. LI puſhed 
open a-window-{hutter—it was day- light. 
Tbe conjurer ſoon recovered his ſenſes. 
Where are we? he cried, when he fam 


* day-light. 


The Ruſſian afficer ſtood ales behind bun, 


- and looking over his ſhoulder, 
Juggler,“ he faid, with a piereing frown, 


'« this is the laſt time thou wilt ever have it in 
thy power to. ſummon another aſk to _— 


on earth.“ 


The Sicilian turned haſtily» round; and, 


booking ſtedfaſtly in his face, .uttered-a loud 


ſhriek, and fell ſenſeleſs on the ground. Im- ka 


mediately the pretended Ruſhan was diſcover- 
ed by the Prince to be no other perſon than 
bis myſterious friend the Armenian. 


No language can paint the horror this cir- 


cumftance occaſioned in the mind of the 
Prince, -and the conſternation. that generally 
pervaded the company. We ſtood motionleſs 
as we ſurveyed this awful being, who penetrat- 
ed us to the ſoul with his looks. A dead ſi- 
lence reigned for ſome minutes 2 at length ſe- 
veral lope. knocks. at the door .rouſed us from a 
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gate of ſtupefaction. The noiſe continued; 


BL and the door was foon after ſhattered in pieces, 
vVhen ſeveral police officers, with a guard, 


ruſhed into the hall. i | 

(Here we find them all together,“ cried 
the commander, turning to his followers. 
iin the name of the government,“ (addreſs- 
ing himſelf to ys) cried he, I arreſt you all.” 
” We had ſcarcely. time to recollect ourſelves, 
ere we were all ſurreunded by the guard. The 


= Ruſſan, whom I ſhall now call the Armenian, 


took the commander aſide ; and notwithſtand- 
ing the confuſion we were in, I obſerved that 
he whiſpered ſomething in his ear, and ſhewed 
him a paper, at the fight of which the man 
bowed reſpectfully and retired—as he paſſed: 
us he took off his hat. F 

| Forgive me, gentlemen,” ſaid he, © for 
W having confounded you with this impoſtor. I 
= will not aſk who you are, this perſon aſſures 


me that I have men of honour before me.“ 


In the meantime he gave his people a hint 


do withdraw. from us. He commanded. them, 
however, to ſeize the Sicilian, and to bind him. 


his fellow has reigned long enough,” 
added he, © we have been upon the watch 
WE for him theſe ſeven.months.” _ 
Ihis miſerable wretch, was indeed an obje& 
of pity. The ſudden fright which the ſecond, 
mapparition occaſioned, and the unexpected re- 
proach from the Armenian, had overpowered 
his ſenſes. He ſuffered himſelf to be bound 
without the leaſt oppoſition. His eyes rolled 
in his head, and a death-like paleneſs ſpread 
itſelf over his countenance, as at intervals he 
C 2 heavea 
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heaved convulſive ſighs. Every moment we 
expected that he would become frantic. The 
Prince pitied his diſtreſs, and undertook to ſo- 
licit his diſcharge from the leader of the po- 
lice, to whom he diſcovered his rank. 

« Gracious Prince,“ ſaid the officer, “ do 
os know who this man is? and for whom you 
o generouſly intercede ? The tricks which he 
praCliſed' to deceive you are the leaſt of his 
crimes. We have already ſecured his accom- 
plices, and they have diſcovered tranſactions 
which he has been concerned in of the moſt 
horrid nature. He may think himſelf well off 


if he eſcapes with baniſhment to the gallies.“ 


In the meantime we obſerved the landlord 


and his family fettered and led through the yard. 


* Is that man guilty ?“ cried the Prince. 
« What has he done ?” 
„ He was his accomplice, faid the officer, 
«and aſſiſted him in his mountebank tricks 


. and robberies, and ſhared the ſpoil with him. 


I will convince you immediately, gracious Sir, 
of the truth of my affertion” (turning towards 


Bis followers). ** Search the houſe,” he cried, 


and bring me immediately — as to 


what you diſcover.” * - 


The Prince looked for the an; but 


| ke was gone. In the confuſion which this un- 


expected circumſtance occaſtoned, he found 
means to ſteal off without being obſerved. 


The Prince was inconſolable: he determined 


to ſend ſervants after him, and alſo ſearch for 


bim himſelf; and, hurrying with me to the 
V indow, ve ferred the whole houſe ſur- 


: | rounded 


(0 3 


Ws rounded by the populace, whom the account 


of this event had drawn to the ſpat. | 
== <«< It is impoſſible to make our way throug 
che crowd,” ſaid I; “ and if it is the inten- 
tion of the Armenian to elude our fearch, he 


certainly knows the means to do it effectu- 


ally: let us rather ſtay here a little longer, 
gracious Sir. Perhaps this offices of the po- 
WW lice can give us ſome information reſpecting 
him, to whom he has, if I have rightly ob- 
ſerved, diſcovered himſelf.“ „„ 
We recolleed that we were ſtill in an un- 
WE dreſs, and promiſing to return ſoon, we haſ⸗ 
tened into a room to put on our clothes as 
quick as poſſible. When we came back, the 
ſearching of the houſe was finiſned. After 
= they had removed the altar, and forced up the 
boards of the floor, they diſcovered a vault 
where a man was able to ſit upright, which 


vas ſeparated by a ſecret door from a narrow 


ſtair- eaſe that led to a gloomy cave.. In this 
abyſs they found an electrical machine, a clock, 
and a ſmall ſilver bell; which laſt, as well as 


BE the electrical machine, had a communication 
WE with the altar and the crucifix that was fixed 
upon it. A hole had been made in the win; 


do- ſhutter oppoſite the chimney, which 
opened and ſhut with a ſlide. In this hole, as 

| we learnt afterwards, was fixed a magic lan- 
thorn, from which the figure of the ghoſt 
had been reflected on the oppoſite wall over 
the chimney. From the garret and the cave 
they brought ſeveral drums, to which large 
leaden bullets were faſtened by ſtrings : theſe 
had probably been uſed to imitate the roaring 
4 ' of 
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of thunder which we had heard. In ſearching 
the Sicilian's clothes, they found in a caſe, 
different powders, genuine mercury in vials 
and boxes, phoſphorus in a glaſs bottle, and a 
ring, which we immediately knew to be mag- 
netic, becauſe it adhered to a ſteel button that 
had been placed near to it by accident. In his 
coat pockets was a roſary, a jew's beard, a 
dagger, and a pocket piſtol. | 
Let us fee if it is loaded,” ſaid one of 
the watch, and fired up the chimney. 

. Jeſus Maria!” cried a voice, which we 
knew to be the ſame as that we had heard 
when the firſt ſpirit appeared, and at the fame 
inſtant we beheld a bleeding perſon tumbling 
down the chimney. + 
* What? not yet at reſt, poor ghoſt ?” 
cried the Engliſhman, whilſt we ſtarted back 
affrighted. “Go to thy grave. Thou haſt 
appeared what thou waſt not, and now thou 
wilt be what thou haſt appeared.“ 

« Jeſus Maria ! 1 am wounded 15 replied 
the man. 

The ball had fractured his night leg. Care 
was immediately taken to have the wound 
dreſſed. 5 
d But who art thou?” faid the Engliſh 
lord, “ and what evil ſpirit brought thee 
here * 

e poor foliar monk,” anſwered the 
wounded man. „A ſtrange gentleman of- 
tered me a zechin to- 

Repeat your magical leſſon.— And why 
didſt thou not withdraw 7 when 
you had finiſhed ?? 


z 1 was 
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I was waiting for a ſignal to continue my 


ſpeech, as had been agreed on between us 3 
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but as this ſignal was not given, I was endea- 
vouring tb get off, when I found the ladder 
had been removed.” 

And what was the formula he taught 
thee * 097. T 

'The wounded man fainted : nothing more 
could be got from him. When we obſerved 
his features more minutely, we diſcovered him 
to be the ſame man that ſtood in the path-way 
of the Prince the evening before, and aſked 
alms for the Madona. The Prince addreſſed 
the leader of the watch, giving him at the 
fame time ſome pieces of gold. 

« You have reſcued us,” ſaid he, ce from 
the hands of a deceiver, and done us Juſtice 
even without knowing us increaſe our grati- 
tude by telling us who the ſtranger was, that, 
by ſpeaking only a few Words, procured us 

our liberty? - 
| © Whom do you mean?“ aſked the officer, 


E. | with a 'counteriance which ſeemed: to indicate 


that the queſtion was uſeleſs. | | 
„The gentleman” in a Ruſſiati uniform, 
who took you aſide, ſhewed you a Written 
paper, and whiſpered in your ear, in conſe- 
quence of which you immediately ſet us free. 

Do not you know the gentſeman ?”* ſaid 
the officer, 6 Was he not one of Your com- 
pany pou. AY 
No,“ ſaid the Prinee 3 3 * and I have very 
important reaſons for wiſhing to be woquainted: 
with him.“ 


_* He'isn perfect ſtranger to me too,” re- 
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plied the officer ; ; © even his name is 8 
to me. I ſaw him 1 for the farſt time in 
my life.” 
« How! And was he able in ſo ſhort a 
ſpace of time, and by uſing only a few words, 
to convince you that we were all innocent?“ 
« Undoubtedly, Sire, with a fingle. word. 
o And this was ?—I confeſs I wiſh to know 
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8 « This ſtranger, my Prince,” (wel hing the 
zechins in his -hand)—©« You have — too 
generous for me to make it any longer a myſ- 
tery— This ftranger is an officer of the In- 
quiſition.“ 
« Of the Inquiſition What! that man?“ 

% Nothing elſe, my Prince. I was con- 
vinced of- it by the 1 which he ſhewed to 
me. | 
That man did you. fay? It cannot be.” 

t I will tell you more, my Prince; it was. 
upon his information that I have been ſent 
here to arteſt the conjurer. “ 

We looked at each other with the. utmoſt 
aftoniſhment... 

« Now we know,” {aid the Engliſh Lord, 
« why the poor devil of a ſorcerer ſtarted 
when he came near his face. He knew, him. 
to be a ſpy, and for that reafon he made ſuch 
2 horrible outcry and threw himfelf-at his feet. 
No!“ interrupted the Prince. This 
man is whatever he wiſhes .to be, and what 
ever the moment requires him to be. No 
mortal ever knew What he really was. Did 
not you ſee the knees of the Sicilian ſink under 


him, when he ſaid, with a terrible voice: 
« 'Thou 
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Thou ſhalt no more call a ghoſt.” There is 
ſomething myſterious in this matter. No per- 
| ſon can perſuade me that one man ſhould be 
thus alarmed at the Gght of another, without 
ſome moſt effential reaſon.” ““ | 
The Conjurer will probably explain it the 
beſt,” ſaid the Engliſh Lord, if that gen- 
tleman (pointing to the officer) will procure us 
an opportunity of ſpeaking to his priſoner.” 
The officer conſented to it, and after having. 
agreed with. the Engliſhman to viſit the Sici-- 
lian in the morning, we returned to Venice“. 
Lord Seymour (this was the. name of the. 
Engliſhman) called upon us very early in the 
forenoon, and was ſoon after followed by a. 
perſon. whom. the- officer had intruſted with 
the care of conducting us to the priſon. I 
forgot to mention that one of the Prince's do- 
meſtics, a native of Bremen, and who had 
ſerved him many years with the ſtricteſt fide- 
lity, and who poſſeſſed his confidence, had 
been miſſing for. ſeveral. days. Whether he 
had met with any accident; been .kidnapped, 
or had voluntarily abſented himſelf, was a ſe- 
cret to every one The laſt ſuppoſition was 
EC5 > - extremely 


Count O0, -whoſe narrative I have thus far lite- - 
rally copied, deſcribes minutely the various effects of this 
adventure upon the mind of the Prince, and of his com- 
panions, and recounts a variety of tales of apparitions, which 
this event gave occaſion to introduce. I ſhall omit giving 
them to the reader, on the ſuppoſition that he is as curious 
as myſelf to know the concluſion of the adventure, and its 
effects on the conduct of the Prince. I ſhall only add, 
that the Prince got no ſleep the remainder of the night, 

and that he waited with. impatience for the moment. u hich 
was ta diſcloſe. this incomprehenſible myſtery. | 


6 


extremely improbable, as his conduct had al- 
ways been regular and irreproachable. All 
that his companions could recollect, was, that 
he had been for ſometime very melancholy, Wi 
and that, whenever he had a moment's leiſure, 
he uſed to viſit a certain monaſtery in the 
Giudecca, where he had formed an acquain- 
tance with ſome monks. This led us to ſup- 
poſe that he might have fallen into the hands 
of the prieſts, and had been perſuaded to turn 
Catholic. The Prince was indifferent about 
matters of this kind, and the few enquiries he ai 
Cauſed to be made proving unſucceſsful, ge 
gave up the ſearch. He, however, regretted 
the loſs of this man, who had ſo conſtant! 

attended him in his campaigns, had always 
been faithfully attached to him, and whom it 
was therefore difficult to replace in a foreign 
country. The very ſame day the Prince's 
banker, whom he had commiſſioned to provide 

| him with another ſervant, came at the moment 
we were going out; he preſented to the Prince 
a well-dreffed man, of a good appearance, 
about forty years of age, who had been for a 
long time ſecretary to a procurator ; ſpoke 
French and a little German, and was beſides 
furniſhed with the beſt recommendations. 
The Prince was pleaſed with the man's phy- 
ſiognomy; and as he declared that he would 
be ſatished® with ſuch wages as his ſervice. 
ſhould be found to merit, the Prince engaged 
him immediately. We found the Sicilian in a 
private priſon, where, as the keeper aſſured 
us, he had been lodged for the preſent, to 
accommodate the Prince, as he was to be ow 
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. 
fined in future under the lead roofs, to which 
there is no acceſs. Theſe lead roofs are the 
moſt terrible dungeons in Venice. They are 
fituated on the top of the Palace of St. Mark, 
and the miferable criminals ſuffer fo exceſſively 
from the heat of the leads, occafioned by the 
burning rays of the ſun deſcending directly 
tracted: The Sicilian had recovered from his 
terror, and roſe reſpectfully at the ſight of the 
Prince. He had fetters on one hand and one 
leg, but he was able to walk about the room. 
The keeper left the dungeon as ſoon as we had 


_ upon then, that they frequently become dif- 


« I come,” ſaid the Prince, © to requeſt 


% 


an explanation of you on two fubjects. ou 
owe me the one, and it ſhalt not be to your 


diſadvantage if you grant me the other.” 


« My part is now acted, replied the Sici- 


lian. «My deſtiny is in your hands.” 
' '< Your ſincerity alone can mitigate your 


phnjthment.” © 


« Aſk, my Prince, I am ready to anſwer 


du. I have nothing moxe to loſe.” 


5 You thewed me the face of the Armenian 


in your looking-glafs.— How was it done ?” 


« What you ſaw was no looking-glaſs—a a 


portrait in paſtel behind a glaſs, repreſenting 


a man in/an Armenian drefs, deceived you 


The want of light, your aſtoniſhment, and my 
own dexterity, favoured the deception. The 
picture itſelf muſt have been found among the 


other things ſeized at oe. n 


„ But how came ybu ſo well acquaintett : 


with my ideas as to hit upon the Armenian?“ 


2 This 


— 3 


— 
a 


Are 
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«. This was not difficult, my Prince. Lou 
have perhaps frequently mentioned your ad- 
venture with the Armenian at table, in pre- 
ſence of your domeſtics. One of my ſervants 
got accidentally acquainted with one of yours 
in the Giudecca, and ſoon learned from him 
as much as I wiſhed to know,” . .. _.. .. 

« Where is this man ?” aſked the Prince; 
« I miſs him, and in all. probability you are 
acquainted with the place of his retreat, and 
the reaſon why he deſerted my ſervice.” | 

&© I ſwear to you, gracious Sir, that I know 
not the leaſt of him. I have never ſeen him 
myſelf, nor had any other concern with him 
than:the one before-mentioned.” . * 

© G0 on,” Je . .........., 

« By this. means alſo, I received the firſt 
information of your reſidence, and of your 
adventures at Venice; and I reſolved imme- 
diately to profit by them. Your Highneſs 
ſees that I am ingenuous. I was apprized of 
your intended excurſion on the Brenta—l was 
prepared for it: and a key, that dropped F 
chance from R afforded me the firſt 
opportunity of trying my art upon you.” 

4 How a I 3 e The ad- 
venture of the key then was a trick of yours, 
and not of the Armenian? — Tou ſay this key 
fell from my pocket?“ e dee 

Lou accidentally dropped it in taking out 
your purſe, and I inftanly covered it with my 
foot. The perſon of whom you bought the 
lottery ticket was in concert with me. He 
_ cauſed. you to draw it from a box where there 
was no blank, and the key had been in, the 

| ©] nu 


ſnuff box long before it came into your poſſeſ⸗ 


hom: 

« Tt is almoſt merh Bette Ad the 
monk who ſtopped me in my way, and ad- 
dreſſed me in à manner ſo folemn— 

% Was the ſame that I hear has been wound- 
ed in the chimney. He is one of my accom- 
plices, and under that diſguiſe has rendered 
me many important ſervices.” . 

But what purpoſe was this cated to 
anſwer?” 

« To render you thoughtful : to inſpirag u 
with ſuch a train of ideas as ſhould be favoyr- 
able to be wonders L intended to make you 
believe.” 

« The pantomimical dance, which ended in 
a manner ſo extraordinary, was at leaſt none 
of your contrivance.” _ | 

„ had taught the girl who repreſented the 
queen. Her performance was the reſult. of 
| my inſtructions. I ſuppoſed your Highneſs 
would not be a little aſtoniſhed to. find your 
ſelf known in this place and (I entreat 9 5 
Highneſs's pardon) your adventure with the 
Armenian gave room for me to hope that you 
were already diſpoſed to reject natural inter; 
pretations, and to ſearch for the marvellous.” 

« Indeed !?? exclaimed the Prince, at once 
angry and amazed, and ' caſting: upon me a 
ſignificant look “ Indeed, I did not expect 
this *- But,” continued he, after a long (i= 

lence 


* Nor i in all probability did my reader“ Fe circum= 2» 5 


ſtance of the crown depoſi ted at the feet of the Peder in Th 7 
2 manner fo unexpected and extraordinary, ang \thEforines. 
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( 3 89 | 
lence} * how did you produce the figure that 0 
apPe ed on the wall over the chimney ?” - 


| means of à magic lantern that was 
fixed in the oppoſite window-ſhitter, in which 
you have, no doubt, bſerved an opening. ** 

„ And how did it. happen that none of us 

perceived the lantern ?” aſked Lord Seymour. 

“Jou remember, my Lord, that on yt 25 
re- entering the room, it was darkened 
thick ſmoke of olive wood. I uſed Reviſe 
the precaution to place upright againſt the 
withfiicar the window, the board which had 
been taken up from the floor. By theſe means 
I prevented the ſhutter from coming immedi- 

ately, under your fight. Moreover, the 
lantern remained 85 until vo had taken 
your places, and until there was no further 
reaſon to apprehend any examination from the 
perſons i in the hall.“ 

t As 1 looked out of the iow: in the 
other avilion,” faid I, J heard a noiſe like 
khat * a perlon who was in the act of plac- 
ing a ladder againſt the Ke. of the houſe, 
Was it really fo?“ 

L Yes, my aſſiſtant ſtood upon this ladder 
to direct the magic-lantern.” 
66 The 


is of the Arminian ſeemed fo as and ſo 
Nele to aim at the ſame object, that at the firſt read- 
ing of theſe memoirs, I immediately remembered the de- 
ecitful ſpeech of the Witches in the play of Macbeth : 
4 All hail, Macbeth! hail to thee, Thane of Glamis! 
5 All hail, Macbeth ! that ſhalt be king hereafter! 
When particular idea bas once entered the mind, it 
neceſſari t with itſelf every ſubſequent idea that 
| ſeems to have the leaſt allinity t. © 5 
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hat « The apparitien,” continued the Prince, f 
f « had really a ſuperficial likeneſs to my de- \ 

was ceaſed friend; and what was particularly oF 
nch ſtriking, his hair, which was of a very light be 
3 colour, was exactly imitated. Was this mere ü 
F us chance, or how did you come by ſuch a reſem- : 
dur. blance?“ —: 1 
rout «.Your: Highneſs muſt recollect, that you d 
Jy 2 had at table a ſnuff-box laid by your plate, 

wiſe with an enamelled portrait of an officer in a 

the French uniform. I aſked whether you had any 

had thing about you as a memorial of your friend. 

eans a Your Highneſs anſwered in the affirmative. I 

1edi- IE conjettured it might be the box. I had atten- 

the { tively conſidered the picture during ſupper, 

aken and being very expert in drawing, and not 

rther teſs happy in taking Hikeneſſes, I had no diff- 

n the culty in giving to my ſhade the ſuperficial re- 

85 femblance you haye perceived, becauſe the 
n the Marquis's features are very ſtriking.” ?“ 
> like cc But the figure ſeemed to move ?” 

plac- It appeared ſo, yet it was not the figure, 
oule. but the ſmoke which received its light.” 
And the man who fell down in the chim- 
adder ney ſpoke for the apparition ??—"__ _ ws 

* 10 He did. T | ITED | 
© The « But he could not hear your queſtions dif- 
1321 tinctly.““ | e UE 

and ſo There was no occaſion for it. Your High 
ſt read- neſs will recollect, that J ordered you all very 
(he oe ſtrictly not to propoſe any queſtion' elves 
50 propoſe any queſtion yourſelves 
ne to the apparition. My enquiries and his gg 
e fwers were pre-toncerted between us; a1 W 
args that no miſtake might. happen, I cauſed him 


( 49 ) 
to ſpeak at long intervals, which he counted 
by the beating of a watch.” 
 « You ordered the innkeeper carefully to. 
extinguiſh every fire in the houſe. This was, 
_ undoubtedly — 

« To ſave the man from the danger of be- 
ing ſmothered; becauſe the chimnies in the 
houſe communicate with each other, and I did 
not think myſelf very ſecure from your reti- 


nue.” 3 
« How did it happen,” aſked Lord Sey- 


mour, that your ghoſt appeared neither 


ſooner nor later than you wiſhed him?” 


« The ghoſt was in the room for ſome time | 


Tt called him ; but while the room was 
hted, the ſhade was too feint to be perceiv- 
When the formula of the conjuration was 
Fly I cauſed the cover of the box, in 
which the ſpirit was burning, to drop down; 
the hall was darkened, and it was not till then 
that the. figure on the wall could be diſtinctly 


ſeen, although it had been reflected there 2 | 


conſiderable time before.” 


« When the ghoſt appeared, we all felt an 
How was that managed? 
« You have diſcovered the machine under 


electrical ſtroke. 


the altar. You have alſo ſeen, that I was 
ſtanding upon a filk carpet. I ordered. you 
to form a half moon around me, and to take 
hold of each other's hand. When the criſis 


approached, I gave a ſign to one of Nr to 


ſeize me by the hair. The filver crucifix was 
the conductor, and you felt the electrical 
ſhock when I touched it with my hand.” 
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vent the depoſition of the ghoſt from being 


66 


. | | 
« For no other than to. engage your atten- 


tion during the operation; becauſe I diſtruſt- 


ed you two the moſt. You remember, tha. L 
expreſsly commanded you to hold the ſwords 


| one inch above my head; by cenfining you 
exactly to this diſtance, I prevented you from 
looking where I did not wiſh. you. I had not 
then perceived my principal enemy.“ 


« I own,” ſaid Lord Seymour, you acted 


cautiouſſy; but why were we obliged to ap- 


pear undreſſed? e 
% Merely to give a greater ſolemnity to the 


ſcene, and to fill your imaginations with the 
idea of fomething extraordinary.“ | | 
The ſecond apparition prevented your 

| ghoſt from ſpeaking,” ſaid the Prince; © what 
ſhould we have learnt from him??? 


« Nearly the ſame as what you heard after: 


| wards. It was not without deſign that I aſk. 
| ed your Highneſs whether you had told mo 
every thing that the deceaſed . communicated 
to you, and whether you had made any fur- 


ther enquiries on this ſubject in his country 3 
I thought this was neceſſary, in order to pre- 


contradicted by facts that you were previouſly 


acquainted with. Knowing likewiſe that every 
man, eſpecially in his youth, is liable to error, 


e nqui red whether the life of your friend had 


been 


| - . You ordered Count O... and myſelf,” &-' 

continued Lord Seymour, to hold two nak- 
ed ſwords acroſs over your head, during the 
W whole time of the conjuration ; for what pur- 
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| — ſcreamed aloud, and fell on your knees 
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been irreproachable, 'and on your anſwer [ 
founded that of the ghoſt.” 

% Your explanatiom of this matter is in ſome 
meaſure ſatisfactory ; but there remains yet 
one material circumſtance which I muſt inkſt 
upon being cleared up.” 

If it be in my power, and—” | 

I ſhall not liſten to any conditions. Juf- 
tice, into whoſe hands you are fallen, ought 
not, perhaps, to deal with yeu fo delicately, 
Who was the man at whoſe feet we ſaw you 
fall ? What do you know of him ? How did 
you get acquainted with him ? and what do 
ron know of the ſecond apparitibn OT. 

* Your Highneſs... . ... - 

© Heſitate not a moment. Recolect, that 
on looking at the Ruſſian officer attentively, 


_ him. What are we to underſtand by 
at L | 

That man, my Prince. „ He ſtop- 
ped, grew viſtbly pale and perplexed, and, 
looking around him with an awful trepidation 
—* Yes, your Highneſs,” he ov Re 
«© that man is a terrible being.“ N 
„ What do you know of him? What con- 
nection liave you with him 4 Do not conceal 
the truth from us“ 


Iwill not; but—I am not certain that he 

| is not among us at this ver moment??? 

ee Where p Who !” exclaimed we all toge- 

ther, looking * * the room. «lt 
is impoſtible,” | The. 5 
4 | - 1 ? 10 That : 


* 
—— 


a = = 
i „That man, or whatever elſe he may be, \ 
is a being incomprehenſible ; all things ſeem 
We poſſible for him to do.. 
Who is he? Whence does he come? Ts 
he Armenian or Ruſſian? Of the characters 
he aſſumes, which is his real one.“ 3 
_ < He is not what he appears to be. There 
are few conditions or countries in which he 
has not worn the maſk. No perſon knows who 
be is, whence he comes, or whither he goes, 
= Some ſay he has been for a long time in Egypt, g 
and that he has brought from thence, out of 9 
ga catacomb, his occult ſciences. Here we on- 
I know him by the name of the Incomprehen- 

= ſible. How old, for inſtance, do you think 
J To judge from his appearance, he can 
= ſcarcely have paſſed fort“? 5 
And of what age do you ſuppoſe I am?“ 
Mot far from fifty.“ JZ; 

| „Well, and I muſt tell you, that I was 
but a boy of ſeventeen, when my grandfather 
= ſpoke to me of this extraordinary man, whom 
be had ſeen at Famaguſta ; at which time he 
appeared nearly of the ſame age as he does at 
Ran :. 
e Impoſſible,” ſaid the Prince; “ it is ridi- 

culous, and incredible.“ e 
By no means, Sir. Were I not preverit- 
ed by theſe fetters, I could produce vouchers 
that would readily confirm my aſſertion. 

There are ſeveral credible perſons who remem- 

ber having ſeen him, each at the ſame time, 
in different parts of the globe. No ſword can 
wound—no poiſon hurt—no fire burn him 


TX 
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no veſſel in which he embarks can be ſhip- 
wrecked or ſunk ;. time itſelf ſeems to have no 
influence over him; years do not affect his 
conſtitution, nor age whiten his hair. He 
Was never ſeen to take any food. Never did 
he approach a woman. No ſleep cloſes his 
eyes. Of the twenty-four hours in the day, 
there is only one which he cannot command, 
during which no perſon ever ſaw him, and 
during which he never was employed in any 
terreſtrial occupation.” EP. | 
C And this hour is?: 

« 'That of midnight. When the clock 
ſtrikes twelve,, he ceaſes to belong to the liv- 
ing. In whatever place he is, he muſt imme- 
diately be gone ; whatever buſineſs he is en- 

aged in, he muſt inftantly leave it. That 
_ dreadful hour tears him "A the arms of 
friendſhip, hurries him from the ſacred altar, 
and would, even in the agonies of death, drag. 
| him from his bed. His. haunt has never been 
wy diſcovered, nor his engagements at that hour 
1 known. No perſon ventures to interrogate, 
and ſtill lefs to follow him. As the hour ap- 
proaches, his features are enveloped in the 
gloom of melancholy, and fo terrifying that no 
perſon has courage to look him in the face or 
to ſpeak a word to him. However lively the 
converſation . may have been, a dead ſilence 
immediately ſucceeds it, and all around him 
3 Wait for his return in awful horror, without 
— | venturing to quit their ſeats, or to open the 
oo door through which he has paſſed.” 
Does nothing extraordinary appear in his 
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perſan when he returns: 
e | ? ce Nothing, 


A | Ca) 


. = Nothing, except that he ſeems pale and 
15 SE 1anguid, nearly in the ſtate of a man who has 


Juſt ſuffered a painful operation, or received 


1 iſaſtrous . Some pretend to have 

diz ſeen drops of blood on his linen, but with 
bwbat degree of veracity 1 cannot affirm.” 

ay, 


Did no perſon ever attempt to conceal the 
approach of this hour from him, or endea- 
vour to engage him in ſuch diverſions as might 
make him forget tf 

= < Once only, it is ſaid, he paſſed the fatal 
hour. The company was numerous, and re- 
gmained together till late at 7 All the 
clocks and watches were purpoſely ſet wrong, 
and the warmth of converſation diverted his 
attention. When the moment arrived, he 
ſuddenly became ſilent and motionleſs; his 


s of limbs continued in the poſition in which this 
Itar, WT inſtant had arreſted them; his eyes were fixed, 
oY his pulſe ceaſed to beat; all the means em- 


ployed to awake him proved fruitleſs, and this 


hour ſituation endured till the hour had elapſed ; he 
zate, chen revived on a ſadden, and continued his 
$1 ſpeech from the ſame ſyllable that he was pro- 
the nouncing at the moment of interruption. The 
* general conſternation diſcovered to him what 
ce or had happensd; and he declared, with an aw- 
y the ſul ſolemnity, that they ought to think them- 
lence ſelves happy in having eſcaped with no other 
him injury than fear. The ſame night he quitted 
thout Wl for ever the place where this circumſtance had 
a the occurred. The common opinion is, that dur- 
3 ing this myſterious hour he converſes: Wün 
in his nis attendant ſpirits. . Some even ſu poſe: him 
king to be one of the departed, who is Niowed to 
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Cicilia and Pamphylia. 
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paſs twenty three hours of the. day among the 
living, and that in the e HINA his ſoul 
as obliged to return to the infernal regions to 
ſuffer its puniſhment. Some believe him to 
be the famous Apollonius of Tyana *, and 
others the diſciple of St. John the Baptiſt, of 
whom. it is ſaid that he ſhall remain wander- 
ing on the earth until the day of judgment.” 
« A character ſo wonderful,” replied the 
Prince, cannot fail to give riſe to extraor. 
dinary conjectures. But all this you profeſs 
3 

* Apollonius, a Pythagorean philoſopher, was born at 
Tyana, in Capadocia, about three or four' years before the 
birth. of Chriſt, At ſixteen years of age he became a ſtrid 
obſerver of Pythagotean rules, renouncing wine, women, 
and all ſorts of fleſn; not wearing ſhoes, letting his hair 
w, and clothing himſelf with nothing but linen. He 
oon after ſet up for a reformer of mankind, and choſe his 
habitation in the temple of Eſculapius, where he is ſaid to 
have performed many miraculous cures. On his coming of, 


age, he gave part of his wealth to his eldeſt brother, dit- 


tributed another part to ſome poor relations, and kept very 
little for himſelf. © There are numberleſs fabulous ſtories 
recounted of him. He went five years without ſpeaking, 
and yet, during this _ he ſtopped many ſeditions in 

e travelled, ſet up for a legiſla- 
tor, and gave ont that he underſtood all languages without 
having ever learned them. He could tell the thoughts of 
men, and underſtood the oracles which birds delivercd by 
their ſinging, The Heathens oppoſed the pretended: mira- 
cles of this man to-thoſe of our Saviour, and gave the 
preference to this philoſopher. After having for. a long 
time impoſed upon the world, and gained: a great number. 
of difciples, he died in a very advanced age abont the end 
of the ficft century. His life, which js filled with 'abſur- 
dities, was written by Philoſtiatus, and M. du Pin. has 
publiſhed a confutation of Apollopius?s life, in. which he 
proves, : thit the miracles of this pretended philoſopher 
carry ſtrong marks of falſehood, and that there is not one 
which may not be aſcribed to chance or artifice. Apolle- 


- nius himſelf wrote ſome works, which are now loſt, _ 
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g the | to know only 2 hearſay; 5 and yet this behas 
foul 1 viour to you, and yours to him, ſeemed to in- 
8 to dicate a more intimate acquaintance. Is it not 
n 0 founded upon ſome particular event, in which 

and RE have. heen concerned? Conceal. no- 


thing from 1 . 

der- The Sicilian remained Glent, as if uncertain 
ent.” E whether he ſhould ſpeak or not. 

\ the 5 If it concern any thing,” ſaid the "ION 
et that you do not wiſh, to publiſh, I promiſe 


d, of 


'TaOTe 
"fel, vou by my honour, and before theſe gentle- 
to 5 men, the moſt inviolable ſecreſys but __ 


openly, and without reſerve.” . 

Could I hope,” anſwered the priſoner at 
8 laſt, * * you would not produce theſe gen- 
tlemen as evidence againſt me, I would tell 
you a remarkable adventure of this Armenian, 
Wto which I myſelf was witneſs, and which 


zorn at 
ore the 
a ſtrid 
women, 
his hair 4 
n. He 6 
a 


hoſe his will leave you no doubt of his ſupernatural 
s ſaid to | 

ming of, overs, . But I. beg leave to conceal ſome 
er, dit. names.“ 

ept very Cannot you do it without this condi- 
s ſtories 122 


peaking, $9 No, your Highneſs : : there is a family 


tions in 

b legifla- ts Of in it which I muſt reſpoct.· 

ee Let us hear then?” 

w7 by „ Above five years ago, being at Naples, 


led mira- where I practiſed my art with ſucceſs, I be- 
gave the ame acquainted with a perſon of the name of 
: 4 —_ WW orenzo del M.. . . chevalier of the order of 


. Stephen, a young and rich nobleman of 


t the end Wl 
th 'abſur- ne of the firſt families in the kingdom, Who 
Pin has 


dad ed me with civilities, and ſeemed to have 
great eſteem for my occult ſcience. He told 
e, chat che 8 del M.. .. his father, 


Was 


which be 
biloſopder 
s not one 


a 


648) 


was 2 zealous, admirer of the cabbala +, and 
would think himſelf happy. in having a philo- 
ſopher like me (for ſuch he was pleafed to call 
me) under his roof. The. Marquis reſided in 
one of his-country ſeats on the ſea ſhore, about 
ſeven miles from Naples; and there, almoſt 
entirely ſecluded from the world, he mourned 
the loſs. of a beloved ſon, of whom he had 
been deprived by a fatal and melancholy acci- 
dent. The Chevalier gave me to underſtand, 
that he and his family might perhaps have oc- 
caſion to .employ my ſecret arts in obtaining 
ſome very important intelligence, to procure 
which every natural means had been exhauſt- 
ed in vain. He added, with a very ſignifi- 
cant look, that he himſelf might perhaps at 
ſome future period conſider me as the author 
of all his earthly happineſs. . I did not chooſe 
to preſs him for an explanation. The affair 
was as follows: “ Lorenzo, being as young 
e 
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+ Cabbala is properly a myſterious kind of ſcience deli» 
vered by revelation to the ancient Jews, and tranſmitted 
dy oral tradition to thoſe of our tis; ſerving for the in- 

terpretation of difficult paſſages in ſcripture, and to diſcover 
future events by the combination of particular words, let - 
ters, and numbers. It is likewiſe termed the oral lau. 

But Cabbala, among the Chriſtians, is alſo applied to the 
uſe, or rather abuſe, which viſionaries and enthuſiaſtiſts 

make of ſcripture for diſcovering futurity, dy the ſtudy 

and conſideration of the combination of certain words, [ct- 
ters, and numbers in the ſacred wiitings. All the words, 
terms, magic characters, or figures, with ſtones and taliſ- 
| mans, numbers, letters, charms, &c. in magic operations, 
are compriſed under this ſpecies of Cabbala, and the word 
pP uſed for any kind of magic, on account of the reſem- 
blance this art bears to the Jewiſh Cabbala. The Jews 
however, fever uſe | the” word in any ſuch fenſe, but ak 
ways with the utmoſt reſpe and veneration. | 
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and AE cf fon of the Marquis, had been deſtined for 
hilo. the church. The family eſtates were to de- 
o call volve to the eldeſt. Jeronymo, which was 
ed in che name of the latter, had ſpent many years 
about on his travels, and returned to his country 
Imoſt about ſeven years prior to the event which I 


urned cam about to relate, in order to celebrate his 
e had marriage with the only daughter of a neigh- 
 acci- bouring count. This marriage had been de- 
tand, WS termined on by the parents during the infancy 
re oc- of the children, in order to unite the ver 
ning large fortunes of the two houſes. But thou 
ocure this agreement was made by the two families 
hauſt- without conſulting the hearts of the parties 
ignif. concerned, the latter had ſecretly entertained 
aps at an affection for each other. Jeronymo del 
author M. - - - and Antonia C. . . had been always 
-hooſe brought up together, and the little conſtraint 
affair impoſed on two children, whom their parents 
oung- | were already accuſtomed to regard as united, 
en ſoon produced between them a connection of 
the tendereſt kind. The congeniality of their 
ice deli» tempers cemented this intimacy, and in riper 
oſmnitted WW yes it matured inſenſibly into love. An ab- 
the i. ſence of four years, far from cooling this paſ- 
diſcover 7 . 6 1 5 | 
rds, let. 22> had only ſerved to inflame it, and Jero- 
ral law nymo returned to the arms of his intended 
ed tothe e bride as faithful and as ardent as if they had 
oſiaſtis never been ſeparated. The raptures occaſion» 


3 ed by his return had not ſubſided, nor the pre- 


e word, parations for the happy day diſcontinued, 
ſl wy Wy when Jeronymo diſappeared. He uſed fre- 
)Eraltio0ny | 


the word i | quently to agg the afternoon in a ſummer- 
e reſen- {i houſe which. commanded a proſpect of the 
"he Jens ſea, and was accuſtomed to take the diverſion 
„ but a Fol. 1. 5 of 


ACT 
of failing on the water. Ont day, when he 
Was at his favourite retirement, it was obſerv- 


ed that he remained a much longer time than 


uſual without returning, and his friends be- 
gan to be very uneaſy on.his account. Boats 
were diſpatched after him, veſſels were ſent to 
ſea in queſt of him—no perſon had ſeen him 
tone of his ſervants could have attended 
him, for none of them were abſent night 
cue on, and he did not appear. The next 
morning dawned—the day paſſed—tke even- 
ing ſucceeded— Jeronymo came not. Already 
Had they begun to give themſelves up to the 
moſt melancholy conjectures, when the news 
arrived that an Algerine pirate had landed the 
Preceding day on that coaſt, ànd carried off 
ſeveral of the inhabitants. 'Two :galleys, rea- 
dy equipped, were immediately ordered to ſea. 
he old Marquis himſelf embarked in one of 
them, to attempt the-deliverance of his ſon at 
the peril of his own life. On the third day 
they perceived the corſair. The wind was 
favourable they were juſt about to overtake 
him, and even approached ſo near to him, that 
Lorenzo, ho was. in one of the; gallies, fan- 
.cied that he ſaw, upon the deck of the adver- 
ſary's ſhip, a ſignal made by his brother, when 
a ſudden ſtorm ſeparated the veſſels. Hardly 
could the almoſt ſhipwrecked galleys ſuſtain 
the fury of the tempeſt. . The pirate, in the 
meantime had diſappeared, and the diſtreſſed 
ſtate. of the other veſſels obliged them to put 
into Malta. The affliction of the family was 
beyond all bounds. The diſtracted old Mar- 
quis tore his grey hairs in the utmoſt r; 
0 
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of grief, and the life of the young Counteſs . 
Vas deſpaired of. Five years were conſumed 
WE after this event in fruitleſs enquiries; diligent 
I ſcarch was made all along the coaſt of Bar- 
bary; and immenſe ſums were offered for the 
ranſom of the young Marquis, but to no pur- 


poſe. The only conjecture which could be 


founded on probability was, that the ſame 
ſtorm which had ſeparated the galleys from 
the pirate had deſtroyed the latter veſſel, and 
that the whole ſhip's. company had periſhed in 
the waves. But this ſuppoſition, however 
= probable, as it did not by any means amount 
to a certainty, could not authorize the family 
to renounce the hope that the abſent Jeronymo 
might again appear. In caſe however that he 
did not, either the family's name muſt be 
ſuffered to periſh, or the youngeſt ſon muſt 
relinquiſh the church, and enter into the rights 
of the eldeſt. Juſtice ſeemed to oppoſe the 
latter meaſure; and on the other hand, the 
neceſſity of preſerving the family from anni- 
hilation required that the ſeruple ſhould not 
be carried too far. In the meantime, ſorrow, 


added to the weight of age, was bringing the 


Marquis faſt to his grave. Every unſucceſs- 


ful attempt ſerved to increaſe his diſtreſs, and 


auminic the hope of finding his- loſt fon. He 
er that his name might be 
Ging with a little injuſtice, in conſenting to 


e perpetuated by 


favour his younger ſon at the expence of the 


0 elder. The fulfilment of his agreement with 


Count C... required only the change of a 
name; for the object of the two families was 
equally accompliſhed, whether Antonia be. 
| | Sz: came 
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came the wife of Lorenzo or Jeronymo. The 
faint probability of the latter's appearing again 
weighed but little againſt the certain and preſs- 
ing danger of the total extinction of the family; 
and the old Marquis, who conſidered his dif 
ſolution faſt approaching, ardently- wiſhed to 
die free from this inquietude. Lorenzo alone, 
who was to. be principally benefited by this 
meaſure, oppoſed it with the greateſt obſti- 
nacy. He reſiſted: with equal firmneſs the al- 
lurements of an immenſe fortune, and the 
attractions of a beautiful and accompliſhed ob- 
ject ready to be delivered into his arms. He 
refuſed on principles the moſt generous and 
conſcientious, to invade the rights of a, bro- 
ther, who for any thing he knew : might him- 
ſelf be in a capacity to reſume them. ; 
Is not the lot of my Jeronymo,” - ſaid he, 
« made ſufficiently miſerable by the horrors of 
a long captivity, without the aggravztion of 
being deprived for ever of all that he holds 
moſt dear? With what conſcience eould I 
ſupplicate Heaven for his return, when his 
wife is in my arms? With what countenance 
could I meet him, if at laſt he ſhould be re- 
ſtored to us by a miracle? And even ſuppoſing 
that he is torn from us for ever, can we ho- 
nour his memory better than by keeping con- 
ſtantly open the chaſm which his death has 
cauſed in our circle ? Can we better ſhew our 


reſpects to him than by ſacrificing our deareſt 


hopes upon his tomb, and keeping untouched 
as a ſacred depoſit, what was peculiarly his 
own.” N 

| But 


. 


But theſe arguments of fraternal delicacy 
could not reconcile the old Marquis to the idea 
ot being obliged to witneſs. the decay of a tree 
Ws which nine centuries had beheld flouriſhing. 
All that Lorenzo could obtain was a delay of 
ES two years. During this-perioc they continued 
their enquiries with the utmoſt diligence. Lo- 
renzo himſelf made ſeveral voyages, and ex- 
poſed his perſon to many dangers. No trouble, 
no expence, was ſpared to recover the loſt 
Jeronymo. Theſe two years, however, like 
WE thoſe which preceded them, were conſumed in 
W vain. - 55 | | 

: «© And Antonia,” ſaid the Prince, “ You 
tell us nothing. of her. Could ſhe ſo calmly 
We ſubmit to her fate? 1 cannot ſuppoſe it.“ 
Antonia, anſwered the Sicilian, © expe-.. 
rienced the moſt violent ſtruggle between duty 
and inclination, between diſlike and admira- 
don. The diſintereſted generoſity of a bro- 
ther affected her. She felt herſelf forced to 
eſteem a perſon whom ſhe could never love. 
Her heart, torn by contrary ſentiments, felt 
che bittereſt diſtreſs; but her repugnance to 

' the Chevalier ſeemed to increaſe in the ſame 
degree as his claims upon her eſteem augment- 
ed. Lorenzo perceived with heartfelt ſorrow 
the ſecret grief that conſumed her youth. An 
unconquerable ſympathy for her misfortune 
inſenſibly eradicated that indifference with 
which till then we had been accuſtomed to 
conſider her. But this deluſive ſentiment de- 
ceived him, and an ungovernable paſſion be- 
gan rapidly to ſhake the ſteadineſs of his vir- 
tue, which till then had been unequalled. He, 


however, 


3 
4 


( | 54 ) , 


however, ſtill obeyed the dictates of generofity, 
though at the expence of his love. By his ef- 
forts alone was the . unfortunate victim pro- 
tected againſt the cruel and arbitrary proceed- 
ings of the reſt of the family. But his endea- 
yours were ineffectual. Every victory he gain- 
ed over his paſſion rendered him more worthy 
of Antonia, and the difintereftedrieſs with 
which he fefuſed her, left her without an apo- 
logy for reſiſtance. Thus were affairs ſituat- 
ed, when the Chevalier engaged me to viſit 
him at his father's villa. The earneſt recorh- 
mendation of my patron procured me a recep- 
tion which excteded my moſt ſanguine wiſhes, 
I muſt not forget to. mention, that by ſome 
remarkable operations I had previouſly render- 
ed my name famous in difftrent lodges of free- 
maſons. This circumſtance perhaps contri- 
buted to ſtrengthen the old Marquis's conh- 
dence in me, and to heighten his expectations. 
IT beg you will excuſe me from deferibing par- 
ticularly the lengths I went with him, or the 


means which I employed. You may form 


tome judgment of them from what I have be- 
fore confeſſed to you. Profiting by the rhyſtic 
books which I found in his very extenſive libra- 
ry, I was ſoon able to ſpeak to him in his 
own language, and to adorn my ſyſtem of the 
inviſible world with the moſt extraordinary 
inventions. He was therefore with fo little 
difficulty induced to credit the fables I taught 
him, that in a ſhort time he would have be- 
lieved as implicitly in the ſecret commerce of 
- philoſophers and ſylphs as in any article of the 
canon. 'The Marquis, being very _—_— 
a 
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bad acquired in the ſchocl of theology a faci- 
lty of belief, which cauſed him at once to be 


faſcinated with the ſtories I told him, and to 


put the moſt unreſerved confidence in my cha- 
racter. At length I entangled bim ſo com- 

letely in myſtery, that he would no longer 
Peleve any thing that was natural. In ſhot, 
I became the adored apoſtle of the houſe. The 


„„ 


« What is the matter with you, Cheyalier ? 
* a T : | SELIRILAST id 79 * Her | 
What has befallen you?“ 
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« Oh ! this terrible paſſion 1” faid he, ſtart- 
ing from his ſeat, and throwing himſelf into 
my arms. I have combated againſt it like a 
man, but can reſiſt it no longer.” | 

« And whoſe fault is it but your own, my 
dear Chevalier? Are they not all willing to 


gratify this paſhon : ? Your father ! ! Your 3 | 


tions!“ 

« My father! my relations! What are they 
to me? I want not to be united to her by 
force—Have not I a rival? Alas! and what a 
rival ! Perhaps a dead one! Oh! let me go, 
let me go to the end of the world; I muſt 
find my brother.” 

© What! after ſo many unſucceſsſul at- 
tempts, have you ſtill any hope?“ 


« Hope! Alas, no. It has long ſince been 
baniſhed from my heart, but it has not from 


her's ; of what conſequence are my ſentiments? 
Is it poſſible that I ſhould be happy whilſt there 
remains a gleam of hope in Antonia's breaſt ? 
Two words, my friend, would end my tor- 
ments, but in vain; my deſtiny muſt conti- 


nue to be miſerable, till eternity ſhall break its 


long ſilence, and the grave ſhall ſpeak in my 
behalf.” 

« Js it then a ſtate of certainty that would 
render you happy?“ 

« Happy! Alas! I doubt whether I ſhall 


ever be happy again; but uncertainty is of all 


others the moſt dreadful affliction.” 

After a ſhort interval of ſilence, he conti- 
nued with an emotion leſs violent: 

« If he could ſee my torments |! Surely a 
conſtaney which renders his brother miſerable 


cannot 


i 387 7} 


cannot add to his happineſs ! Can it be juſt, 
chat the living ſhould ſuffer ſo much for the 
W Cake of the dead; that I ſhould fruitlefsly pine 
for an object which Jeronymo can no longer 
| enjoy? If he knew the pangs I ſuffer, (ſaid he, 
concealing his face while the tears ſtreamed 
from his eyes) perhaps he himſelf would con- 
duct her to my arms.“ Tt 
« But is there no poſſibility of gratifying 
Lyour withes £74 4 ; os 
„He ftarted! What do you ſay; my friend?” 
| © Lefs important occafions than the preſent,” 
| ſaid I, © have diſturbed the repoſe of the dead 
| for the ſake of the living; is not the terreſtrial 
| happineſs of a man, ef a brother —” 5 
The terreſtrialhappineſs! Ah, my friend, 
I feel but too ſenſibly the force of your expreſ- 
ſion— my entire felicity! T? 2 
© And the tranquillity of a diſtreſſed family, 
| are not theſe ſufficient to juſtify ſuch a mea- 
ſure ? Undoubtedly, if any ſublunary concern 
| can authorize us to interrupt the peace of the 
| blefſed, to make uſe of a power: 
« For God's fake, my friend!“ ſaid he 
interrupting me, “ no more of- this—onee; I 
| avow it, I had ſuch a thought; I think I men- 
tioned it to you; but 1 have long ſince rejected 
it as horrid and abominable.” „„ 
« Yau will have conjectured already,“ con- 
tinued the Sicilian, “to what this converſa- 
tion led us; J endeavoured to overcome the 
icruples of the Chevalier, and at laſt ſuc- 
ceeded. We reſolved to call the ghoſt of the 
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delay of a fortnight, in order, as I pretended, 
20 3 | to 


* 


deceafed Jeronymo; I only ſtipulated for a 85 


:.- M8 2 
ws prepare, m a ſuitable manner, fot an act fo 
Jotemn.—The time being expired, and my ma- 
chmery in readineſt, I took advantage of 2 
very gloomy day, when we were all afſembled 
as uſual, to communicate the affair to the 
family, and not only brought them to conſent 
to it, but even to make it a ſubject of their 
own requeſt.— The moſt difficult part of the 

was to obtain the approbation of Antonia, 
whoſe preſence was eſſential.— My endeavour 
were, however, greatly aſſiſted by the melan- 
choly turn of her mind, and perhaps ſtill more 
To, by a faint hope, that Jetohymo might till 
be living, and therefore would not appear. Wl 
A want of confidence in the thing itſelf was 
the only obſtacle whiph I had to remove.— Wl 
Having obtained the conſent of the family, 
the third day was fixed on for the operation; 
J prepared then for the ſolema trarifaQtidn, dy 
myſtical inſtruction, faſting, folitude and 
Prayers, which I ordered to be continued till 
late in the night. Much uſe was alſo made of 
a certain muſical inſtrument“, unknown till 
that time; and, in fuch caſes, it has often 
been found very powerful. The effect of 
thefe artifices was ſo much beyond my expec- 
tation, that the enthuſiaſm which on this occa- 
ſion I was obliged to ſhew, was infinitel) 
-heightened by that of my audience le leng 
expected moment at laſt arrivet. 
I gueſs,” ſaid, the Prince, “ whot you 
-are now going to introduce, —But 8⁰ on, go 
on. 73 
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« Your Highneſs is miſtaken. —The decep- 
tion ſucceeded according to my wiſhes,” 
% Howi Where then is the Armenian?“ 


„ Tour Highnelſs's patience : he will appear 


but too ſoon. I omit the deſcription of the 


juggling farce itſelf, as it would be top fedious 
palate —t is ſufficient tg joy, that it a0- 
ſwered my expectation; the old Ma 


rquis, the 
young Counteſs, her mather, Lorenzo, and 


ſeveral other perſans of the family were pre- 
ſent.— Ton will imagine, that during my long 


reſidence in the houſe I took all opportunities 
of gathering information xeſpeCting every thing 
that concerned the deceaſed;—Several of his 
portraits enabled me to give the e a 
to ſpeak .ouly by ſigns, that the ſound of his 
voice might excite no 1 die the departed 
Jeropymo appeared in the dreſs of a Mooriſh 


Slave, with a .degp. wound jin his pegk.—Y gu 

Aerts, that in this reſp I. 4 

acting the general ſuppoſition that he had pe- 
«py ey 2 


was .counter- 


riſhed in the Waves, had reaſon to hope, 


. 


this unexpected circumſtance would heighten 
the belief in the apparition itſelf ; far nothing 


appeared to me more dangerous than to he too - 
natural.“ | 


I think you judged well,” ſaid the Prince; 
“in whatever reſpects apparitions, the moſt 


Probable. is the leaſt acceptable. If their com- 


ications are eaſily comprebended, we un- 


dervalue the channel by which they are qb- 


tained; nay, we, even ſuſpect the reality of 


the, miracle, if the diſcoveries which it,briogs 
to light are ſuch as might eaſily have been ima- 


gined.— 
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a ſpirit, to inform us of nothing more than 


| without it.” | 


rently confuſed, © But, from a deſcription 


( & } 
gined.— Why ſhould we diſturb the repoſe of 


the ordinary powers of the intellect are capa- 
ble of teaching us ?—But, on the other hand, 
if the intelligence which we receive be extra- 
ordinary and unexpected, it confirms, in ſome 
degree, the miracle by which it is obtained; 
for who can doubt an operation to be ſuper- 
natural, when its effect could not be produced 
by natural means? I have interrupted you,“ 
added the Prince. Proceed in your narra- 

% J aſked the ghoſt, whether there was any 
thing in this world which he ſtill confidered 
as his own, and whether he had left any thing 
behind that was particularly dear to him ? The 
ghoſt thrice ſhook his head, and lifted up his 
hands towards heaven. Previous to his retir- 
ing, he dropt a ring from his finger, which 
was found on the floor after he had diſappeared ; 
Antonia took it, and, looking at it attentively, 
ſhe knew it to be the wedding-ring ſhe had 
preſented to her intended huſband.” | 

The wedding- ring!“ exclaimed the Prince, 
with ſurpriſe. How did you pet it?“ 

„ Who ?—T!—It was not the true one |— 
J procured it.— It was only a counterfeit.” ' 

ec A counterfeit !”? repeated the Prince. But 
in order to counterfeit, you muſt have been 
in poſſeſſion of the true one. How did you 
come at it? Surely the deceaſed never went 


«& That is true,” replied the Sicilian, appa- 
- _— which 


061 
= hich was given me of the original wedding- 


A deſcription which was given you! by. 
== whom !” 3 3 
Vong before that time. It was a plain 
gold ring, and had, I believe, the name of the 
poung Counteſs engraved on it. But you 
made me loſe the connection.“ * 
What happened farther?“ ſaid the Prince, 
Vith a very diffatisfied countenance. 
»The Amily fancied themſelves convinced 
that Jeronymo was no more. From that very 
day they -publicly announced his death, and 
| went into mourning. The circumſtance of the 
ring left no doubt even in the mind of An- 
tonia, and added a conſiderable weight to the 
addreſſes of the Chevalier. | 

« In the mean time, the violent impreſſion 
which the young Counteſs had received from 
che fight of the apparition brought on her a 
= diſorder ſo dangerous, that the hopes of Lo- 
renzo were very near being deſtroyed for ever. 
On her recovering, ſhe inſiſted upon taking the 
= veil; and it was only by the ferious remon- 
ſtrances of her confeſſor, in whom ſhe placed 
an implicit confidence, that ſhe was brought 
to abandon her project. At length, the united 
ſolicitations of the family, aided by the con- 
feſſor, wreſted from her the defired conſent. 
The laſt day of mourning was fixed on for the 
' day of marriage, and the old Marquis deter- 
mined to add to the ſolemnity of the occa- 
ſion, by reſigning all his eſtates to his lawful 
heir. The day arrived, and Lorenzo received 
his trembling bride at the altar. In the even- 
| 4 | | ing, 
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ing, a ſplendid banquet was prepared for the bf 
en, fn a hall faperbly illuminated. The 
malt lively and delightful mufic contributed to 
increaſe the general joy of the aſſembly. The 
venerable Marquis wiſhed all the world to par- 
ticipate in his felicity. The gates of the pa- 
lace: were thrown open, and every one that 
came in was joyfully welcamed. In the midſt 
of the throng” — The Sicilian pauſed A trem- 
bling expectation ſuſpended our breath. 
6 In the midſt of the throng,” continued 
the priſoner, appeared a Franciſcan monk, 
to wham my attention was directed by a per- 
fon who ſat next to me at table. 
He was ſtanding motionleſs like a marble 
pillar. His ſhape was tall and thin; his face 
pale and ghaſtly; his aſpe& grave and mourn- 
Ful; and his eyes were fixed on the new-mar- 
kried couple. The joy which beamed on the 
face of every one preſent, appeared not on his. 
His countenancenever once varied. He ſeemed 
Ake a ſtatue among living perſans. Such an 
object, appearing amidſt the general joy, 
ſtruck me more forcibly from its.contraſt with 
every thing around me, It left on my mind 
Io durable an impreſſion, that from it alone | 
have been enabled (which would other wiſe 
have been impoſſible) to recollect in the Ru- 
ſian officer the features of this Franciſcan 
monk; for without doubt you muſt have al 
ready conceived, that the perſon I have de- 
. ſcribed was no other than your Armenian. 
frequenily attempted to withdraw my eyes 
from this figure, but they returned involun- 
. tarily, and found him always unaltered. 
| | pointed 
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for the uy | pointed him out to the perſon who ſat neareſt 
Thb * the other ſide, and he did the ſame 
ated to WR to the perſon next to him. In a few minutes, 
- The BE a general curioity and aſtoniſtanent pervaded 
£0 Par- oh | the whole : company. The converſation lan- 
che pz. guiſhed; a general filence Succeeded; nor did 
ae that the monk interrupt it. He continued motion- 
e midſt I leſs, and always the ſame; his grave and 
A trem- ¶ mournful looks conſtantly fixed upon the new- 
25 5 ö married couple — His appearance ſtruok every 
ntinuel BS one with terror. The young Counteſs alone, 
moni, Wl who found the tranſcript ef her own ſorro in 
a per. the face of the ſtranger, beheld with a ſullen 
= ſatisfaction the only object that ſeemed to ſym- 
1 F ize in her ſufferings. The crowd inſenſi- 
5 ly diminiſhed, for it was paſt midnight. The 
muſic became faint and languid; the tapers 
grew dim, and many of them went out. The 
cConverſation, declining by degrees, loſt itfelf 
c ct laſt in ſecret murmurs, and the faintly illu- 
minated hall was nearly deſerted. The monk, 
in the mean time, continued motionleſs, his 
= grave and ——_— r — 
married .ocuple, The company at length roſe 
from the table. The gueſts Sifpecſed. The 
= family aſſembled in a ſeparate group, and the 
Monk, though uninvited, continued near them. 
Ho it happened that no perſon ſpoke to him, 
I cannot conceive. 5 | TS 
„The female friends now ſurrounded the 
trembling bride, ho caſt a ſupplieatiug and 
diſtreſſed look on the awful Rranger,; but he 
did not anſwer it. The gentlemen -aflemblet 
iu the ſame manner around the bridegrogm. 
=_ 's 1 A ſoleumm 
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A ſolemn and. anxious ſilence prevailed among 

n | 3 
« At length — Ho happy we are here 
together!“ ſaid the old Marquis, who alone 
ſeemed not to behold the ſtranger, or at leaſt 
ſeemed to behold him without diſmay :—*©* How 
happy we are here together, and my ſon Jero- 
nymo cannot be with us!“ 5 

« Have you not invited him, and did not he 
anſwer your invitation?“ aſked the Monk. 

« It was the firſt time he had fpoken. We 
looked at him alarmed. 

« Alas! he is gone to a place whence there 
is no return, —anſwered the old man.—“ Re- 
verend father! Tou miſunderſtood me. My 
ſon Jeronymo is dead.“ 5 

« Perhaps he only fears to appear in this 
company,” —replied the Monk. —** Who knows 
how your fon Jeronymo may be ſituated ? Let 
him now hear the voice which he heard the 
laſt. Deſire your ſon Lorenzo to call him.” 

« What does he mean?” whiſpered the 
company one to another. | 

« Lorenzo changed colour. My own hair 
almoſt ſtood erect on my head. In the mean 
time the Monk approached a ſideboard. He 
took a glaſs of wine, and bringing it to his 
lips, © To the memory of our dear Jeronymo !” 
ſaid he; © Every one who loved the deceaſed 


* 


will follow my example.“ 
„„ Wherever you come from, reverend fa- 
ther,” exclaimed the old Marquis“ you 
have pronounced a dearly beloved name, and 
ep are - welcome here; then turning to us, 
offered us full glaſſes—« Come, my friends! 
let 


3 „ | 
ec us not be ſurpaſſed by a ſtranger. © The 
WEnemory of my ſon Jeronymo ?” OE 
Lever, I believe, was any toaft leſs hear- 
iy received. | 

 < There is one glaſs left,” ſaid the Mar- 
quis. —* Why does my ſon Lorenzo refuſe to 
Way this friendly tribute?“ | 8 
Lorenzo, trembling, received the glaſs 
rom the hands of the Monk. Trembling he 
Nut it to his lips. 4. My dearly beloved bro- 
her Jeronymo!“ The name trembled on his 
ongue, and, being ſeized with horror, he re- 
placed the glaſs unemptied. : _ 
« That is the voice of my murderer !” ex- 
plaimed a terrible figure, which appeared in- 
antaneouſly in the midn of us, covered with 
blood, and disfigured with horrible wounds. 
% But aſk nothing further from me,” added 
the Sicilian, with every ſymptom of horror in 
is countenance. * I loſt my ſenſes the mo- 
ment I looked at this apparition. The ſame 
appened to every one prelent. When we 
ecovered, the Monk and the ghoſt had diſap- 
peared. Lorenzo was in the agonies of death. 
e was carried to bed in the moſt dreadful 


= onvulſions. No perſon attended him but his 
| — onfeſſor and the ſorrowful old Marquis, in 
10 whoſe preſence he expired. — The Marquis 


lied a few weeks after him, Lorenzo's ſe- 
ret is concealed in the boſom” of the prieſt 
ho received his laſt confeſſion 3 and no per- 
on ever learnt what it was. 7 
| © Soon after this event, a deep well was 
leaned in the farm-yard of the Marquis's 
fila. It had been diſuſed many years, _ 
| Q 
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the mouth of it was almoſt clofed up by ſhrul 
and old trees. A ſkeleton was found amony WM 
the rubbiſh. The houſe where this happened 
is now no more; the family del 1 — is. ei. 
tinct, and Antonia's tomb may be ſeen in: 
convent not far from Salerno.” _ 

Aſtoniſhment kept us ſilent. 

« You ſee,” continued the Sicilian, “ tou 
my acquaintance with the Ruſhan officer 
Armenian, or Franciſcan friar has originated 
Judge whether I had not cauſe to tremble x 
the fight of a being, who has twice Place 
_ himſelf in my way in a manner ſo tertible.” 
« I beg you will anſwer me one queſtio 
more, ſaid the Prince, riſing from his ſeat; 
© Have you been ſincere in your account d 
the Chevalier?“ 

„ Yes, your Highneſs, to the beſt of m 
knowledge. —“ You really believe him to i 
an honeſt man? 

I do, by heaven! I believe bim to be a 
honeſt man?? * 

« Even at the time that he gave you t 
ring 2? —« How ! he gave me no ring. I (i 

not ſay that he gave me the ring.” 
- x86 Ve ery well f. ſaid the Prince, pulling th 
bell, and preparing to. depart. © And pu 
believe” (going back to the priſoner) * tha 
the ghoſt of the Marquis de 1 which th 
Ruſſian officer introduced after your apParitic | 
Was a ge” ghoſt ? 

«&. cannot think otherwiſe.” 

“ Let us go!” ſaid the Prince, — 
himſelf to us. The Jailar came in. 


hare done,“ ſaid. che Prince to him, © 5 
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67 
| for you, ” turning to the prifoner, you ſhall 


4 hear farther from me.” 


=I am tempted to aſk your Highneſs the 
propoſed to the Conjurer,” 
faid 1 to the Prince, when we were alone. 


Ho you believe the ſecond ghoſt to have 
been a real one ?“ 


461 * it! No, not now, moſt aſ- 
9 Not now ? Then you did once believe 


e I confeſs I was tempted * a moment to 


OY believe it to have been ſomething more than 


the contrivance of a juggler; and I could with 


to ſee the man, who under ſimilar cireum- 
ſtances would not have formed the {ame ſup- 


poſition.” 
“But what reaſon have you for altering 


wers.“ N | 
«© What this wth has NET: of him l“ 


ſaid the Prince, interrupting me very gravely. 
I hope,“ continued he, “ you have not now 


any doubt that we have had to do with a 


| villains?” 


* No, but mult his evidence on that ac- . 


© The evidence of « Villain! Suppoſe I had | 
no other reaſon for doubt, the evidence of 


count — 


ſuch a perſon can be of no weight againſt 


common ſenſe and eſtabliſhed truth. Does a 


man who has already deceived me ſeveral 


times, and whoſe trade it is 69 


— 


| ("0 } | 

he deferve to be heard in a cauſe in which the 
unſupported teſtimony of even the moſt fin. 
cere adherent to truth could not be received? 
Ought we to believe a man who perhaps ne. 
ver once ſpoke truth for its own ſake ? Does 
fuch a man deſerve credit, when he appears 
as evidence againſt human reaſon and the eter 
nal laws of nature-* Would it not- be as abſurd 
as to admit the accuſation of a perſon notor> 
oully- infamous againſt unblemiſhed and re. 
proachleſs innocence ?” 85 | 

But what motives could he have for-givin 
ſo great a character to a man whom he has 
many reaſons to hate? 5 

J am not to conclude that he can have n0 
motives for doing this, becauſe I am unable 
to comprehend them? Do I know who ha 
- bribed him to deceive me? I confeſs I cannot 

enetrate through. the myſtery of this plan; 
zut he has certainly done a material injury to 

the cauſe he contends for; by ſhewing Nirnſel 
at leaſt an impoſtor, and perhaps ſomething 
_EATT oo on OT 4 

The circumſtance of the ring, I allow, 
appears ſuſpieious.“ 5 : 

© Tt is more than ſuſpicious, it is deciſive. 
He received this ring from the murderer. Lt 
us even ſuppoſe the circumſtances” he has re- 
lated are true; at the moment he received it, 
he muſt have been certain that it was from the 
perpetrator of the murder. Who but the a- n. 
ſaſſin could have taken from Jeronymo's finger 
- ring, which he undoubtedly never was with - 
out ? Throughout the whole of his narration, 


the Sicilian has labourcd to perſuade us, thi | 
> 
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WS while he was endeavouring to deceive Loren- 
20, Lorenzo was in reality deceiving him. 
Would he have had recourſe to this ſubter- 
WT fuge, if he had not been ſenſible that he ſhould 
ooſe much of our confidence, by confeſſing 
himſelf an accomplice with the aſſaſſin? The 
W whole ſtory is viſibly nothing but a ſeries of 
Wimpoſtures, invented. merely to connect the 
few truths he has thought proper to give us. 


oOught I then to heſitate in diſbelieving the - 


eleventh aſſertion of a perſon who has already 
Wdeceived me ten times, rather than admit a 
Wviolation of the fundamental laws of nature, 
hich I have ever found in the moſt perfect 
harmony ?” | ö 
have nothing to reply to all this; but the 
Wapparition we ſaw is to me not the leſs income 
Wprchenſible,” - 


have been tempted to find a key to it.“ 
b-* How 7”. | 


Wparition, as ſoon as he entered, walked direct- 
y up to the altar, took the crucifix in his hand, 
and placed himſelf upon the carpet??? 

« It appeared ſo to me.” | 4 
& And this crucifix, according to the Sici- 
ian's confeſſion, was a conductor. You ſee, 


W!<Ctrical. Thus the blow which Lord Sey- 
nour {truck him with his ſword, muſt of ne- 
eſſity be ineffectual, the electric ſtroke having 
liſabled his arm.” * „ 9} Tha 

That is true with reſpect to the ſword. 
Put the piſtol fired by the Sicilian, the ball of 
rhich rolled lowly upon the altar—” 


« Are 
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It is alſo incomprehenſible to me, altho” 


C Do not you recolle& that | the ſecond ap- ; 


at the apparition haſtened to make himſelf 
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* Are you convinced that this was the ſame 
ball which -was fired from the piſtol? Not to 
mention that the'puppet, or the man who re. 
preſented the gheſt, may have been ſo well 
accoutred as to be invulnerable by ſwerds or 
_ lets; but conſider who had loaded the pil. 
tons.” -. | | | 

„„ True,“ ſaid I; and a fudden light darted 
into my mind. The Ruſſian officer had 
loaded them, but it was in our preſence. How 
could he have deceived us ?” 

* Why ſhould he not have deceived us? 
Did you ſuſpect him ſufficiently to obſerve 
him? Did you examine the ball before it was 
put into the piſtol ? It may have been one of 
quickſilver or clay. Did you take notice whe- 
ther the Ruſſian officer really put it into the 
barrel, or dropped it into his other hand ? But 
ſuppoſing that he actually loaded the piſtols, 
how can you be ſure that he did not leave then 
behind him, and take ſome unloaged ones into 
the room where the ghoſt appeared. He-might 
very eaſily have exehanged them while we were 
undreſſing. No perſon ever thought of notic- 
ing him in particular. It is very poſſible too, 
that the figure, at the moment hen we were 
prevented from feeing it by the ſmoke of the 
piſtol, might have dropped another ball on the 
altar. Which of thefe conjeQtures is impob 
fible ?“ | 

« Your Highneſs is right. But that ſtrik- 
ing reſemblanee-to-your deceaſed friend! | 
have often ſeen him with you, and I imme- 
diately recognized him in * 

| | Fa 40 


* 


5 


ſame I < 1 did the fame, and I muſt confeſs the il- 
lot to uon was complete; but as the juggler, from 
ho re- fe ſecret glances at the fnuff. box, was able 
well e give to his apparition fuch a likeneſs as de- 
rds or eived us both, what was to prevent the Ruſ- 
he pil- an officer (who had uſed the box during the 


bole time of fupper, who had liberty to ob- 
rre the picture unnoticed, and to whom 1 
a diſcovered in confidence the perſon it re- 
refented) from doing the ſame ? Add to this, 


What. the prominent features of the Marquis 


zbſerve ere fo ſtriking as to be eaſily imitated. What 
it wa ow remains to be explained reſpecting the 
one of cond ghoſt ?? 

e whe- « The words he uttered, the information he 
nato the ave you about your friend.” | 
d? Bu «© What? Did not che juggler aſſure us, 
piſtols, hat from the little which he had learnt from 
ve them re, he had compoſed a ſimilar ſtory? Does 
nes into ot this prove that the invention was obvious 
e might nd natural? Beſide, the anſwers of the ghoſt, 

| re thoſe of an oracle, were ſo obſcure, that 

f notic- e was in no danger of being detected in a 
ble too, alſehood. If the man who perſonated the 
we were hoſt poſſeſſed ſagacity and preſence of mind, 
of the nd knew ever ſo little of the affairs on which 
11 on the e was conſulted, to what length might he not 
8 impo dave carried the deception ?” 


«I beg your Highneſs to conſider, how 


at firik- nuch preparation ſuch a complicated artifice 
iend! | 7ould have required from the Armenian; what 
I imme time it requires to paint a face with ſufficient 
on.“ ractneſs; what a time would have been re- 


quiite to inſtruct the pretended ghoſt, ſo as 
3 | -. 


hat has been before obſerved by the Sicilian, | 
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ceſſarily be, aſſiſted by agents whoſe dexterity 


. 


againſt the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, unlels 


( 72. ) 


to guard him againſt groſs errors; what a de. 
gree of minute attention to regulate every at. 
tendant or adventitious circumſtance which 
might be uſeful or detrimental. And remem« 
ber, that the Ruſſian officer was abſent but 
half an hour. Was that ſhort ſpace ſufficient 
to make even ſuch arrangements as were in. 
diſpenſably neceſſary ? Surely not. Even: 
dramatic writer, who has the leaſt deſire to 
preſerve the three unities of Ariſtotle, dur 
not venture to load the interval between one 
act and another with ſuch a variety of action, 
or to ſuppoſe in his audience ſuch a facility of 
belief.” | I 

«© What! You think it abſolutely impoſſible 
that every neceſſary preparation ſhould hay 
been made in the ſpace of half an hour.” 
N Indeed, I look upon it as almoſt impoſi- 

be | | | 

« T do not underſtand this expreſſion. Doe: 
it militate againſt the laws of time and ſpace, 
or of matter and motion, that a man ſo inge- 
nious and ſo expert as this Armenian muſt ne- 
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and acuteneſs are probably not inferior to hi 
own, provided with ſuch means and inſtru— 
ments as a man of this profeſſion is never with 
out; is it impoſſible that ſuch a man, fayuur- 
ed by ſuch circumſtances, ſhould effect (0 
much in ſo ſhort a time? Is it abſurd to ſup- 
2 that by a very ſmall number of words ot 

igns, he can convey to his aſſiſtants very er- 
tenfive commiſſions, and direct very complet 
operations? Nothing ought to be admitted 


ut 


4.9 3 
it is ſomething with which theſe laws are ab- 


A ſolutely incompatible. | Would you rather give 
ich credit to a miracle than admit an improbabi- 
nen lity? Would you ſolve a difficulty rather by 
t but overturning the powers of nature, than by be- 
8 lieving an artful and uncommon combination 


257 
e it» of them? 
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cluſion ſuch as you have condemned, you muſt 
however grant that it is far beyond our con- 
eption.“ 3 | 

« I am almoſt tempted to diſpute even this,” 


rould you ſay, my dear Count, if it ſhould be 


ofſible 
have 


rmenian were prepared and carried on not 
only during the half hour that he was abſent 
rom us, not only in haſte and incidentally, 
dut during the whole evening and the whole 
ight ? You recollect that the Sicilian em- 
dloyed near three hours in preparation.“ | 
« 'The Sicilian, your Highneſs !“ 


npoſſ- 
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uggler had not as much concern in the ſecond 
pparition as in the firſt ??? | 
„ How!“ | | 


ince me that they did not co-operate 2”? | 


* 


riſe. ' 


NY 2 * Not fo difficult, my dear Count, as you 
yy agine. What! could it have happened by 
Tos W ere chance that theſe two men ſhouid form 
* | 


2 VOL. I, | E a deſign 


« Though the fact will not juſtify a con- 


aid the Prince, with a ſarcaſtic ſmile. What 


proved, for inſtance, that the operations of the 


« And how will you convince me that this 


“That he was not the principal aſſiſtant of 
he Armenian—In a word, how will you con- 


It would be a difficult taſk to prove that 
hey did,” exclaimed I, with no little ſur- 
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make himſelf an Achilles. Suppoſe he has 


to my confidence; to familiarize himfelf with 


„ 


a deſign ſo extraordinary. and ſo complicate 
upon the ſame perſon, at the ſame time, and 
in the ſame place? Could mere. chance hare 
produced ſuch an exact harmony between their 
operations, that one of them ſhould appear ag 
if ſubſervient to the other? Suppoſe the Ar- 
menian has intended to heighten the effect of 
his deeeption, by introducing it after a leſs 
reſined one; that he has created a Hector to 


done all this, to ſee what degree of credulity 
he ſhould find in me; to examine the avenues 


his ſubject by an attempt that might have mii. 
carried without any prejudice to his plan; in 
a word, to try the. inſtrument on which he 
intended to play. Suppoſe he has done this 
with a view to draw my attention on himſelf, Ne 
in order to divert · it from another object more 
important to his deſign. Laſtly, pose he n 
wiſhes to have imputed to the juggler ſome in- 


direct methods of mation which bine nd 
has had oceaſion to practiſe.” = ny 
„What do you mean?“ im 


It is poſſible that he may have bribed-fom | =_— 
of my ſervants to give him ſecret intellig 
or perhaps ſome papers which may ſerve » et 


purpoſe. One of my domeſties has abſconded. d t. 
What reaſon have I to think that the Armenian yſt 
is not concerned in his leaving me? Such'a Wie 


connection, however, if it exiſts, may be ac- 
cidentally diſcovered; a letter may be inter- 
cepted;- a ſervant, who-: is in the ſecret, may 
betray. his truſt. Now all the conſequence o 
the Armenian is deſtroyed, if I __ the 

Ouree 


* 


„ Pp Ds 
ource of his omniſcience; he therefore in- 
roduces this juggler, who muſt be ſuppoſed” 
o have the ſame or ſome other deſign upon 
ae. He takes care to give me early- notice of 
im and his intentions, ſo that whatever I may 
eereafter diſcover, my ſuſpicions muſt neceſ— 
ri reſt upon the Sicilian. This is Bear 
er with which he amuſes'me, whilſt he hini- 
eit, unobſerved and unſuſpected, is entan- 
ling me in , 
we wilt altow this. But is it conſiſtent 
ith the Armenian's plan, that he himſelf 
ould deſtroy the illuſion which he has creat- 


= 


d, and diſcloſe the myſteries of his ſcience'to 
he eyes of the profane?“ | Na. 
« What myſteries does he'diſtloſe ? Noe, 
urely, which he intends to practiſe on me; 
e therefore loſes nothing by the diſcovery.. 
ur on the other hand, what an advantage” 
mä he gain if this pretended victory over jug- 
ling and deception ſhould render me ſecufe 
nd unſuſpecting; if he ſucceeds in diverting. 
ny attention from the right quarter (I meal 0 
limſelf,) and in fixing my wavering ſüſpfcions 25 


n an object moſt remote from the real one. 
at any time, either from my own'doubts or + 
t the ſuggeſtion of another, I ſhould'be tempt- 

d to ſeek in the occult ſciences for a key to hi 
yſterious wonders, how could he betrer pro- 
Jae againft ſuch an enquiry than by contraſt= 
Ie his prodigies with the tricks of the juggler? 
y 8 latter within artificial limits, _ 
& by delivering, as it were, into my hands, 
ſcale by which to appreciate them, he' natu- 
Hy exalts and perplexes my ideas of the for- 

k 2 mer. 
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mer. How many ſuſpicions does he preclude 
by this ſingle contrivance | How many methods 
of accounting for his miracles, which might 
afterwards have occurred to me, does he re- 
fute beforehand !” } 
« But in expoſing ſuch a finiſhed deception, 
he has very much counteracted his own inter- 
eſt, both by quickening the penetration of 
thoſe whom he meant to impoſe upon, and by. 
ſtaggering their belief of miracles in general. 
If he had had ſuch a plan, your Highneſs's 
ſelf is the beſt proof of its inſufficiency.” 
«Perhaps he has been miſtaken in reſpeQt 
to myſelf, but his concluſions have neverthe- 
Jeſs been well founded. Could he foreſee that 
I ſhould exactly notice the very circumſtance 
which expoſed the whole artifice ? Was it in 
his plan, that the creature he employed ſhould 
be ſo communicative ? Are we certain that 
the Sicilian has not far exceeded his commiſ- 
fion ? He has undoubtedly done ſo with re- 
ſpect to the ring, and yet it is chiefly this 
ſingle circumſtance which determined my diſ- 
truſt in him. A plan whoſe contexture is fo 
artful and refined, is eaſily ſpoiled in the exe- 
cution by an aukward inſtrument. It certainly 
was not the Armenian's intention that the jug- 
gler ſhould ſpeak to us in the ſtyle of a moun- 
tebank, that he ſhould endeavour to impoſe 
upon us ſuch fables as are too groſs to bear 
the leaſt reflection. For inſtance, with what 
countenance could this impoſtor affirm, that 
the miraculous being he ſpoke of, renounces 
All commerce with mankind at twelve in the 
night? 
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night? Did not we ſee him among us at that 
very hour?“ | | 

That is true. He muſt have forgot it.” 

« People of this deſcription naturally over- 
act their parts, and by exceeding every limit 
of credibility mar the effects which a well- 
managed deception is calculated to produce.” 

„ cannot, however, yet prevail on myſelf 
to look upon the whole as a mere contrivance 
of art. What! the Sicilian's terrors, his con- 
vulſive fits, his ſword, the deplorable fituation 
in which we ſaw him, and which was even 
ſuch as to move our pity z were all theſe no- 
thing more than the mimicry of an actor? I. 
allow that a ſkilful performer may carry, 
imitation to a very high pitch, but hie certainly 
has no power over the organs of life. 

* As for that, my friend, I have feen the 
celebrated Garrick in the character of Richard 
the Third. But were we at that moment ſuf- 
ficiently cool to be capable of obſerving diſ- 
paſſionately? Could we judge of the emotions 
of the Sicilian, when we were almolt over- 
come by our own? Beſides, the deciſive cri- 
fis, even of a deception, is ſo momentous to 
the deceiver himſelf, that exceſſive anxiety may 
produce in him ſymptoms as violent as thoſe 
which ſurprize excites in the deceived. Add 
to this, the unexpected entrance of the watch.” 
“J am glad your Highneſs mentions that. 
Would the Armenian have ventured to diſco- 
ver ſuch an infamous ſcheme to the eye of juſ- 
tice, to expoſe the fidelity of his creature to 


ſuch a dangerous teſt? And for what purs 
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but a man whoſe caſe is deſperate, and who 


( 38 ) 


Leave that matter to him; he is, no 
doubt, acquainted with the people he employs, 
Do we know what ſecret crimes may have ſe. 
cured him the diſcretion 'of this man ? You 
have been informed of the office he holds at 
Venice; what difficulty will he yn in ſaying 
a man, of whom himſelf is the only accuſer ?” 

(TI is ſuggeſtion of the Prince was but too 
well juſtified by the event. For, ſome days 
after, on enquiring about the prifoner, we 
ere told that he had eſcaped, and had not 
fince been heard of.) 

„Tou aſk what could be his motiyes for 
delivering this man into the hands of juſtice ?” 
continued the Prince. © By what other me- 
Hod, except this violent one, could he have 
wreſted from the Siciljan fuch an infamous 
and improbable confeſſion, which, however, 
was material to the ſucceſs of his plan? Who 


has nothing to loſe, would conſent to give ſo 
humiliating an account of himſelf ? Under 
what other circumſtances than ſuch as theſe 
could we have believed ſuch a confeſſion ?“ 

« I grant your Highneſs all this. The two 

pparitions were mere contrivances of art: 
The Sicilian has impoſed upon us a tale which 
the Armenian his maſter had previouſly taught 
him: The efforts of both have heen directed to 
the ſame end; and by this mutual intelligence all 
the wonderful incidents that haye aſtoniſhed us 
in this adyenture may be eaſily explained. But 
e prophecy of the ſquare of St. Mark, that 
rſt miracle, which as it were opened the doo! 
to all the reſt, remains till unexplained 5.30 
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know how far I might have been carried. 


69). 


of what uſe is whe key to all his other wonders, 


if we mult deſpair or reſolving this lingle 
one?“ 

Rather invert the PN my dear 
Couat, and ſay, what do all theſe wonders 
prove if I can demonſtrate that a ſingle one 


among them is a manifeſt ' deception ? The: 


prediction, I allow is above my conception. 


| Tf it had ſtopped there, it the Armenian had 


cloſed the ſcene with it, I confeſs, 1 do not 
But 
in the baſe alloy wth which it 18 mixed, it 15 
certainly ſuſpicious.” 


“ Gracious Sir, I grant it; but it ſtill re- 
mains incomprehenſible, and. I defy all our: 


philoſophy to explain it.“ 
But,“ continued the Fruit © can it be 


really ſo inexplicable | ?” After a few moments 
reflection 


tempted to account for this miracle in à natu- 


ral way, or at leaſt to deprive it entirely of any- 


extraordinary appearance.“ 


6 If your Highneſs can do that,” replied T, 


with a very unbelieving ſmile, “ you will be 


the only, wonder in which I have any faith.“ 


* And as a proof,” continued he, “ how 


little we are juſtified in flying to ſupernatural 


powers for an explanation, I will point out to 


you two different ways by which we may per- 
without doing 


haps account for this event, 
any violence to nature.“ 


« Two ways at once! Tou do indeed raiſe 


my expectations.“ 


Foy: 5 «You. 


« [ am far from pretending to the 
title of a philoſopher, and yet I am almoft 
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„ You have read, as well as I, the laſt ac. 
count of my late coufin's illneſs. He died of 
an apoplexy. It was an attack during a fit 
of the ague. The extraordinarineſs of his 
death, I confeſs it, induced me to aſk the opi- 
nions of ſome phyſicians upon the ſubject, and 
the knowledge which I acquired from that 
circumſtance gives me a clue to this enchant- 
ment. The diſorder of my deceaſed relative, 
which was one of a moſt uncommon and 
alarming nature, had this peculiar ſymptom, 
that during the fit of the ague it threw the 
patient into a deep and irrecoverable fleep, 
which naturally put an end to his exiſtence on 
the return of the apoplectic paroxiſm. As 
theſe paroxiſms return in the moſt regular or- 
der, and at an appointed hour, the phyſician 
is enabled, from the very moment in which 
he forms his opinion on the nature of the diſ- 
order, to predict the hour of the patient's de- 
ceaſe. The third paroxiſm of a tertian ague 
will fall to a certainty on the fifth day after 
the appearance of the illneſs, and that is ex- 
actly the length of time neceſſary for the car- 
riage of a letter from ***, where my couſin 
died, to Venice. Let us ſuppoſe then that 
our Armenian poſſeſſes a vigilant correſpondent 
among the attendants of the deceaſed ; that he 
was very much intereſted to gain information 
from thence; that he had views upon my per- 
ſon, to the proſecution of which my belief in 
the wonderful and the appearance of ſuper- 
natural powers would greatly conduce—thus 
you have a natural clue to this prediction, 
which is ſo inconceivable to you. This is 

ſufficient, 
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fufficient, for you may hence ſee the poſſibility 


c- of ea third perſon's informing another of a 
(death which happened at the moment when he 
lit 9 announced it, in a place at forty miles diſ- 
5 WS tance.” “ | 

!- ce In truth, your Highneſs in this inſtance” 
nd combines things together, which, taken ſin- 
at ny gly, appear very natural, but which could 
„only be brought together by ſomething than is 
e; not much better than enchantment.” 

nd F “What! Do you then fear a wonder leſs. 
m, chan an uncommon plan? As ſoon as we allow 
he g that the Armenian is engaged in a plan of con- 
P' Wl ſequence, of which my deſtruction is either 
on the end or at leaſt conducive to it, (and may 
As , we not form that opinion of him with which 
r. A his appearance firſt inſpired us ?) nothing will 
an le ſeem natural or forced, which could bring his 
ch > icheme to a concluſion in the moſt expeditious 
iſ- manner. But what way could he deviſe more 
e- expeditious, than the ſecuring his object by 
ue putting on the appearance of a miracle-worker? 
er Who can reſiſt a man, to whom the ſpirits are 
* obedient? However, I grant you that my 
T- conjectures are not perfectly natural; I' con- 
ſin feſs that I am not even myſelf ſatished with: 
at them. I do not infiſt upon it, becauſe I do- 
nt not think it worth my while to call into my aſ-- 
he hitance a well formed and deliberate deſign, 
on when it may at laſt turn out to be a mere ac- 
To cident. “ bt ; | 

in 


What!“ replied I; “it may be a mere 
accident?“ i 

„ Certainly, nothing more !” continued the 
Prince. The Armenian was aware of the 
Kk 3 danger. 


„ 


danger of my couſin. He met us in the place 
of St. Mark. The opportunity invited him to 
hazard a prophecy, which, if it failed, would 
be nothing more than a looſe word — out if it 
ſucceeded, might be of the preateſt conſe. 
quence. The event was favourable to this at- 
tempt—and he might ſtill deſign to make uſe 
of the gift of prophecy for the connection of 

| his plan— Time will diſcloſe this ſecret, or bu- 
ry it in oblivion. But believe me, friend, 
(while he laid his hand upon mine, with a very 
earneſt countenance) a man, to whoſe word 
the higher powers are obedient, will either not 
want the aſſiſtance of deception, or at leaſt 
will deſpiſe it.” 

« Thus,” ſays Count O. . © ended a con- 
verſation which 1 = faithfully related, be- 
cauſe it ſhews the difficulties which were to be 
overcame before the Prince could be effectu- 
ally impoſed upon. I hope it may free his 
memory from the imputation of having blind- 
ly and inconſiderately thrown himſelf into a 
ſnare which was ſpread for his deſtruction by 

the moſt unexa::.pled and diabolical iniquity. 

Many, at the moment I am writing this, are, 
perhaps, imiling contemptuouſly at the Prince's 
credulity ; but not all thoſe who, in the fan- 
cied ſuperiority. of their own underſtanding, 
think themſclves entitled to condemn him ; not 
all thoſe, I apprehend, would have reſiſted 
this firſt attempt with fo much firmneſs, If 
afterwards, notwithſtanding this happy pre- 
poſſeſſion, we witneſs his downfall ; if we fee 
that the black deſign againſt which, at its very 
opening, he was thus providentially warned, 
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is finally ſucceſsful, we fhall nat be ſo much 


inclined to ridicule his weaknefs, as to be af- 
toniſhed at the infamous ingenuity of a plot 
which could ſeduce. an underſtanding ſo ad- 


mirable prepared. Conſiderations 0 
have no influerice in my teftimony. 


f intereſt. 
He, who 


alone would be thankful for it, is now no more. 


His dreadful deſtiny is accompliſhed. 


His 


foul has long ſince been purified before the 
throne of truth, where mine muſt likewiſe 
ſhortly appear. Pardon the involuntary tears 
which now flow at the remembrance of my 


write this hiſtory. 


deceaſed friend But for the ſake of juftice 1 


He was a great character, 
and would have adorned a throne which, ſe- 


duced by the moſt atrocious artifice, he at- 


tempted to aſcend by the commiſſion of a mur- 


der. 


«© Not long after theſe events,” continues 
the Count d' O.. .. in his narrative, I be- 
gan to obſerve an extraordinary alteration in 
the diſpoſition of the Prince, which was part- 
ly the immediate conſequence of the laſt event, 
and partly produced by the concurrence of ma- 
ny adventitious circumſtances; for hitherto 
the Prince had avoided every ſevere trial of 
his faith, and contented himſelf with purify- 
ing the rude and unabſtracted notions of reli- 


gion in which he had been educated, by thoſe - 


more rational ideas upon this ſubject which 
obtruded themſelves upon him, or with com- 
paring the diſcordant opinions with each other, 


without enquiring into the foundations of his 


faith. The reſtraiats impoſed by religion in 


\% 


general, he has many times - confeſſed to me, 


always 


— 


8 ( 84 ) 
always appeared to him like an enchanted caf. 
tle, into which one does not ſet one's foot 


without horror, and that we act a much wiſer 
part if for that reaſon we paſs it with a willing 


reſignation, without expoſing ourſelves to the 
danger oſ being bewildered in its labyrinths; 
nevertheleſs, a contrary propenſity irrefiſtibly 
impelled him to thoſe reſearches which were 


connected with it. A ſervile and bigotted - 


education was the ſource of this dread : this 
had impreſſed frightful images upon his tender 
Srain, which he was never able perfectly to 
obliterate during his whole life. Rehigious 
melancholy was an hereditary diſorder in his 
family. The education which he and his bro- 
thers received was aCtuated by this principle ; 
the men to whoſe care they were entruſted, 
ſelected with this view, were alſo either enthu- 
Gaſts or hypocrites. | 
6 To ſtifle all the ſprightlineſs of the boy by 
a gloomy reſtraint of his mental faculties, was 
the only method of ſecuring to themſelves the 
approbation of his noble parents. Such was the 
dark and gloomy aſpect which the whole of 
our Prince's childhood wore. Mirth was ba- 
niſhed even from his amuſements. All his 
ideas of religion were accompanied by ſome 


frightful image, and the repreſentations of ter- 


ror and ſeverity were thoſe which firſt poſſeſs- 
ed themſelves of. his lively imagination, and 
which alſo the longeſt retained their empire 
over it. His God was an object of terror, a 
being whoſe ſole occupation is the chaſtiſe- 


ment of his creatures. The adoration which 


ne paid to him, a blind ſubmiſſion ſtifling all 


his 
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| his courage and vigour. In all his infantine 
| and youthful propenſities, which a ſtout body 
and blooming conſtitution naturally excited 


to break out with greater violence, religion 
ſtood in his way; ſhe oppoſed every thing up- 
on which his youthful heart was bent; he 
learned to conſider her not as a friend, but as 
the ſcourge of his paſſions; ſo that a filent 


| indignation. was continually kindled againſt 


her in his heart, which, together with a rever- 
ing faith and a blind dread, made both in his 
heart and head the ſtrangeſt mixture—an ab- 
horrence of the Lord before whom he trem- 


' bled. It is no wonder, therefore, that he took 


the firſt opportunity of eſcaping from ſo gall- 
ing a yoke—but he fled from it as a bond-ſlave 
from his rigorous maſter, who even in the 
midſt of freedom drags along with him a ſenſe 
of his ſervitude; for, as he did not renounce 
the faith of his earlier years from a deliberate 
conviction, as he did not wait till the matu- 
rity and improvement of his reaſon had wean- 
ed him from it, as he had eſcaped from it like 


a fugitive, upon whoſe perſon the rights of his 
maſter are ſtill in force, ſo was he obliged, 


even after his wideſt ſeparation, to return to- 


it at laſt. He had eſcaped with his chain, and 


for that reaſo muſt neceſſarily become the 


prey of any one who ſhould diſcover it, and 


know how to make uſe of the diſcovery. That 
he did conſider himſelf in ſuch a light, though 


the reader may not yet have ſuppoſed ſo, the 
lequel of this hiſtory will prove. | 


«ſhe confeſſions of the Sicilian left im- 


preſſed upon his mind more important con- 


cluſions 


> ? 
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elufions than the whole of the circumſtance 
deſerved; and the ſmall victory which his 
reaſon had thence gained over this weak im- 
poſture, remarkably increaſed his reliance upon 
it, The facility with which he had been able 
to unravel this deception, appeared to have 
perfectly overwhelmed him. Truth and error 
were not yet ſo accurately diſtinguiſhed from 
each other in his mind, but that he often hap. 
pened to miſtake the arguments which were in 
favour of the one for thoſe which were in fa. 
vour of the other. Thence it aroſe, that the 
fame blow which urged his faith to credulity, 
made the whole edifice of it totter. In this 
inſtance he fell into the ſame error as an un- 


experienced man who has been deceived in 


love or friendthip becauſe he made a bad 
choice, and who drops all credit in theſe ſen- 
fations, becauſe he takes mere incidental cir- 
eumſtances for their actual diſtinguiſhing fea- 
tures. The unmaſking of a deception. made 
even truth ſuſpicious. to him, becauſe he had 
unfortunately diſcovered the truth on very 
weak grounds. | 
This imaginary triumph pleaſed him in pro- 
portion to the magnitude of the oppreſſion 
from which it ſeemed to have delivered him. 
From this inſtant there aroſe in his mind a 
ſcepticiſm which did not ſpare even the molt 
venerable objects. 8 . 


C Many circumſtances concurred to encou- 


rage him in this turn of mind, and ſtill more 
to confirm him in it. 8 
He now quitted the retirement in which he 


bad hitherto lived, and Was obliged to gire 


way 


©” ww 


(ty 


way to a more diſfipated mode of life. His 
rank was diſcovered. Attentions which he 
was obliged to return, etiquettes for which he 


was indebted to his rank, drew him impercep- 


tibly within the vortex of the great world, 


His rank; as well as his perſonal attractions, 


opened to him the circles ot all the beaux efprits 
in Venice, and he ſoon found himſelf on terms 
of intimacy with the molt enlightened perſons 
in the republic, the men of learning as well as 


\ politicians. This obliged him to enlarge the 


uniform and narrow circle to which his under- 
ſtanding bad hitherto been confined. He be- 
gan to perceive the poverty and debility of his 
ideas, and to feel the want of more elevated 
impreſſions. The old-faſhioned dreſs of his 
underſtanding, ſpite of the many advantages 
with which 'it was accompanied, formed an 
unpleaſing contraſt with the current ideas of 
ſociety; his ignorance of the commoneſt 
things frequently expoſed him to ridicule, and 
nothing did he dread ſo much as that. 'The 
unfortunate prejudice which attached to his 
native country, appeared to him a challenge 
to overcome it in his own perſon. Thence 


hy . * 5 pd 
aroſe a pecuhiarity in his character; he was 


oftended with every attention that he thought 


he owed to his rank, and not to his natural 
good qualities. He felt this humiliation prin- 
cipally in the company of perſons who ſhone 


by their abilities, and triumphed, as it were, 
over their birth by their merit, 'To perceive 


himſelf diſtinguiſhed as a prince in ſuch a ſo- 


ciety, was always a baſe humiliation to him, 


becauſe he unfortunately conceived that by that 
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title he was. totally excluded from all compe. WM 
tition. All theſe circumſtances together con- 
vinced him of the necefity for the formation 
of his mind, which he had hitherto neglected, 
in order to raiſe it to a level with the thinkin 
part of the world, from which he had re. 
mained ſo far remote ; and for that purpoſe 
he choſe the moſt faſhionable books, to which 
he now applied himſelf with all the ardour 
with which he was accuſtomed to purſue ever 
object he pitched upon. But the unſkilful 
hand that directed his choice always prompted 
him to ſelect ſuch as were little calculated for 
the improvement either of his heart or his 
reaſon. And even in this inſtance, he was 
influenced by that propenſity which rendered 
the charms of every thing incomprehenſible 
and irreſiſtible. He had neither attention nor 
memory for any thing that was not connected 
with this: his reaſon and his heart remained 
empty, while he was filling the vacuities in. 
his brain with confuſed ideas. 
IT )he dazzling ſtile of the one captivated his 
1magination, while the ſubtlety of the other 
enſnared his reaſon. They were both able 
eaſily to poſſeſs themſelves of a mind which 
became the prey of any one who obtruded 
himſelf upon it with a good aſſurance. A 
courſe of reading, which had been continued 
with ardour for more than a year, had ſcarcely 
_ enriched him with one benevolent idea; but 
filled his head with doubts, which, as a natu- 
ral conſequence with ſuch a character, had 
_almoſt found an unfortunate road to his heart. 
In a word, he had entered this labyrinth as a 
| credulous 
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eredulous enthuſiaſt, had left it as a ſceptic, 


| thinker. 
Among the many circles into which the 
had introduced him, there was a private ſo- 
ciety called the Bucentauro, which, under the 
external ſhow of a noble and rational libera- 
lity of. ſentiment, encouraged the moſt unbri- 
dled licentiouſneſs of manners and opinions. 
As they enumerated many of the clergy among 
their members, and could even boaſt of ſome 
cardinals at their head, the Prince was the 
more eaſily induced to be admitted into it. 

He thought that certain dangerous truths, 
which reaſon diſcovers, could be no where 
better preſerved than in the hands of ſuch 
perſons, whoſe rank confined them to modera- 
tion, and who had had the advantage of hear- 
ing and examining the other ſide of the 
queſtion. | N 

The Prince did not recollect that lieentiouſ- 
neſs of ſentiment and manners takes ſo much 
the ſtronger hold among perſons of this rank, 
inaſmuch as they for that reaſon feel one curb 
leſs; and this was the caſe with the Bucen- 
tauro; molt of whoſe members, through an 
execrable philoſophy, and manners worthy of 
ſuch a guide, were not only a diſgrace to their 
own rank, but even to human nature itſelf. 
The ſociety had its ſecret degrees; and I will 


the inmoit ſanctuary. Every one who entered 
this ſociety was obliged, at leaſt ſo long as he 
continued to be a member of it, to lay aſide 

| 1 all 


and was at length become a perfect free- 
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believe, for the credit of the Prince, that they 
never thought him worthy of admiſſion into 
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all diſtinctions ariſing from rank, nation, ot 
religion; in ſhort, every general mark or dif. 
tinction whatever, and to ſubmit himſelf v 
the condition of univerſal equality. To be 
elected a member was indeed a difficult matter, 
as ſuperiority of underſtanding alone pare 
the way to it. The ſociety boaſted of the 
| higheſt ton and the moſt cultivated taſte, an 
ſuch indeed was its fame throughout all Ve. 
nice. This, as well as the appearance 0 
equality which predominated in it, attraQted 
the Prince irreſiſtibly. Senſible converſations, 
ſet off by the moſt admirable humour, in. 
ſtructire amuſements, and the flower of the 
learned and political world, which were all 
attracted to.this point as to their common cet 
tre, concealed from him for a long time th: 
danger of this connection. Though he hal 
by degrees diſcovered, through its maſk, the 
ſpirit of the inſtitution, as they were tired d 
being any longer on their guard before him, to 
recede was dangerous, and falſe ſhame and 
anxiety for his ſafety obliged him to conceal the 
"diſpleaſure which he felt. But he alread 
began, merely from familiarity with men d 
this claſs and their fentiments, though the 


did not excite him to imitation, to loſe th 


pure and charming ſimplicity of his character, 
and the delicacy of his moral feelings. Hi 
underſtanding, ſo little ſupported by any rei 
knowledge, could not, without foreign aſliſt 


| ance, ſolve the fallacious ſophiſms with which 


he had been here enſnared; and this fatal cor 
roder had conſumed all, or nearly all, on 


which his morality reſted, He gave away tht 


natura 
f 
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natural and neceſſary ſupports of his happineſs 
for ſophiſms which deſerted him at a critical 
moment, and conſequently obliged him to 
abide by the beſt decifion which ſhould firſt 
offer itſelf. N | 

Perhaps it was yet left to the hand of a 
friend to extricate him at a proper opportunity 
from this abyſs; but, beſides that I did not 
become acquainted with the interior of the 
Bucentauro till long after the evil had taken 
place, an urgent circumſtance called me away 
from Venice juſt at the beginning of this pe- 
riod. Moreover, Lord Seymour, a valuable 
acquaintance of the Prince's, whoſe under- 
ſtanding was proof againſt every ſpecies of 
deception, and who would have infallibly been 
a ſecure ſupport to him, left us at this time in 
order to return to his native country. Thoſe 
in whoſe hands I left the Prince were very 
worthy men, but inexperienced, exceſſively 
narrow in their religious opinions, and as 
much deficient in infight into the evil as in 
credit with the Prince. They had nothing to 
oppoſe to his captious ſophiſms, except the 
maxims of a blind and unenquiring faith, 
which either irritated him or excited his ridi- 
cule. He ſaw through them too eafily, and 
his ſuperior reaſon ſoon filenced thoſe weak 
defenders of the good cauſe, which will be 
clearly evinced from an inſtance that I ſhall 
introduce in the ſequel. The others, who, 
ſubſequent to this, poſſeſſed themſelves of his 
confidence, were much more occupied in 
Plunging him deeper into it. When returned 
to Venice in the following year, à change had 
taken place in every thing. | 

: The 
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The influence of this new philoſophy ſoon this 
ſhewed itſelf in the Prince's conduct. The tio 
more he openly purſued pleaſure, and formed whi 
new friendſhips, the more did he deſert his old he 
ones. He pleaſed me leſs and leſs every day; inf: 
zwe ſaw each other feldom, and indeed he was had 
ſeldom to be found. He had launched out the 
into the torrent of the great world. His leiſ 
threſhold was never clear when he was at pid 
home. One amuſement introduced another, duc 
one banquet another, and one pleaſure waz tim 
ſucceeded by a ſecond. He was the beauty diz 
whom every one adored— the king and idol of the 
every circle. As often as he reflected on the in 
former quietneſs of his retired life, amid{ ſlov 
the buſtle of the world, ſo often did he find od 
more reaſon for aſtoniſhment. Every thing WE: 
met his wiſhes. Whatever hc uttered was ad- pal] 
mirable, and when he remained filent it was | 
committing a robbery upon the company, the 
They underſtood the art of almoſt banithing ſibi 
reflection from his ſoul by an agreeable one 
thoughtleſſneſs, and through a delicate aſſiſt- nov 
ance to overwhelm him with it. He 
This happineſs, which accompanied him reli 
every where, and this univerſal ſucceſs, raiſed lon 
him indeed too much in his own ideas, be- fro, 
cauſe it gave him reliance upon and confidence inte 
in himſelf. | | acr) 
The high opinion which he thence acquired lf 
of his own worth, made him credit the ex- ts 
ceſhve and almoſt idolatrous adoration that A 
| was paid to his underſtanding ; which, with- 2 


out this augmented. and ſomewhat juſt ſelf- 
camplacency, muſt have neceſſarily recalled 


(VF 
kim to his ſenſes. For the preſent, however, 


this univerſal voice was only the confirma- 


tion of that which his complacent vanity 
whiſpered to him in private—a tribute which 


he was entitled to by right. He would have 


infallibly diſengaged himſelf from this ſnare, 


had they allowed him to take breath—had ; 


they granted him a moment of uninterrupted 
jeiſure for comparing his real merit with the 
picture that was exhibited to him in this ſe- 
ducing mirror; but his exiſtence was a con- 
tinued ſtate of intoxication, of a ſtaggering 
dizzineſs. 'The higher he had been elevated, 
the more difficulty had he to ſupport himſelf 
in his elevation. This inceſſant exertion 
ſlowly undermined him—reſt had forſaken 
even his ſlumbers. They had diſcovered his 
weakneſs, and turned to good account the 
paſſion which they had kindled in his breaſt. 
His worthy attendants ſoon ſuffered for 
the ſpirit of their lord. That anxious ſen- 
ſibility, thoſe glorious truths which his heart 


once embraced with the greateſt enthuſiaſm, 


now began to be the objects of his ridicule. 


He revenged himſelf on the great truths of 


religion for the oppreſſion which he had ſo 
long ſuffered from miſconception. But, ſince 
from too true a voice his heart combated the 
intoxication of his head, there was more of 
acrimony than of humour in his jokes. His 
diſpoſition began to alter, and caprice to make 
Its appearance. The moſt beautiful orna- 
ment of his character, his moderation, va- 
nſhed—parafites had poiſoned his excellent 


heart. That tender delicacy of addreſs which 


frequently 
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frequently made his attendants forget that he 
was their lord, was now obliged not ſeldom 
to give place to a decifive and deſpotic tone, 


that made the more ſenſible impreſſion, be. 


cauſe it was not founded upon the external 
diſtinction of birth, for the want of which 
they could have more eaſily conſoled them- 
ſelves, and which he himſelf eſteemed leſs; 
but upon an injurious eſtimation of his own 
individual merit; ſince, when at home, he 
was attacked by reflections that ſeldom made 
their appearance in the buſtle of company; 
his own people ſeldom beheld him otherwiſe 


than gloomy, peeviſh, and unhappy, whilſt 2 


forced vivacity made him the ſoul of every 


circle. With the fincereſt ſorrow did we be. 


hold him treading this dangerous path. In 
the tumult in which he was involved, the 


feeble voice of friendſhip'was no longer heard, 


and he was yet too much'intoxicated to under- 
ſtand it. ' | | 


Just ar the beginaing of thi eyock an af 


fair of the greateſt conſequence required my 


preſence in the court of my | ſovereign, and 


which I dared: not poſtpone even for the dear- 
eſt intereſts of friendſhip. An inviſible hand; 


which L did not diſcover till long after that 
period, had contrived to derange my affairs 
there, and to ſpread reports which I was 


obliged to baſten' to contradict by my preſence. 


My abſence from the: Prince was as painful to 
me as it was pleaſing to him. The ties which 
united us had now been ſevered for ſome time; 


but his fate had awakened all my anxiety : I 
on that account made the Baron de F. my 
| mile 
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miſe to inform me in his letters of every event, 
which he has done in the moſt conſcientious 
manner. As I was now for a conſiderable 
time no longer an eye-witneſs of theſe events, 
it will be allowable for me to introduce the 
Baron de F... in my ſtead, and to fill up 
the gap in my narrative by the contents of his 
letters, notwithſtanding that the repreſenta- 
tion of my friend F... is not always that 
which I ſhould have given. I would not, 
however, 'alter any of his expreſſions, by 
which the reader wilt be enabled to” diſcover 
(he truth with very little trouble. 


6 


LETTER I. 


BARON F.;. TO THE couNr o 


| THANE you, my beloved friend, that 
you have given me permiſſion to continue with 
you, even in your abſence, the converſation 
of friendſhip, which, during your ſtay here 
was my greateſt pleaſure. There is not ary 
perſon here with whom I could venture to 
converſe, as you are well aware, on account 
of private tranſactions; and, independent of 
that, I deſpiſe the character of the people. 
Since the Prince became a member of their 
ſociety, and from the moment that you were 
torn from us, I have been friendleſs in the 
midft of this populous city. 

Z . .. takes it in an eaſier manner; for, 
encircled by the fair ones at Venice, he learns 
to forget the ſorrows which he is obliged to 
ſhare with me when at home. And why 
ſhould he perplex himſelf ? He defires nothing 


from the Prince but that which a maſter would 


beſtow ; but I, you know, place him nearer 
to my heart, and think I can never be too 
ſolieitous about his welfare and happineſs; 
and, indeed, I have reaſon for it. I have now 
lived with him fixteen years, and exiſt only 


for 
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for him. At the age of nine years I entered 
into his ſervice, and ſince that time I have 
never been ſeparated from him. I have grown 
up under his patronage, ſhared with him his 
leaſures and misfortunes, and time has con- 
verted reſpect into a ſincere attachment. Until 
now I looked upon him as my friend and bro- 
ther; we baſked in the ſun-beam of happi- 
neſs, uninterrupted by the clouds of miſery. 
Since you have left us, conſiderable altera- 
tions have taken place. The Prince .. de 
.. arrived here laſt week with a great retinue, 
and has corrupted our circle of acquaintance 
with ideas of a tumultuous hfe. As he and 
our Prince are ſo nearly related, and live at 
preſent upon good terms, I ſuſpect they will 
not ſeparate ſrom one another during his ſtay 
here, which will laſt, as I have heard, till the 
Aſcenſion. His debut has already attracted 
notice; and for ten days the Prince has been 
in the midit of gaiety. The ſtile in which the 
Prince .. de ... has begun his career may 


be juſtified upon the ground that his ſtay here 


will not be long ; but the firſt part of the 


buſineſs is, that he has induced our Prince to 


partake of thoſe inſidious pleaſures, knowing 


that he could not eaſily deny him his requeſt, 


on account of the peculiar connection which 
exiſts between their houſes; added to this, in 
a few weeks we muſt depart from Venice, 
when he will be obliged to abandon this ex- 
traordinary and inſufferable mockery of hap- 
pineſs, and which, perhaps, may make a ſe- 
rious impreſſion on his mind. | 
The Prince .. de ..., it is reported, is 
NL: . * | here 
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here on the buſineſs of the order of .. 
That he has taken advantage of all the acquain. 
tances of our Prince you may caſily imagine, 
He was received into the Bucentauro with 
great ſplendor, and pleafed himſelf with the 
idea that he was characterized as a wit, and 
one of great ſpirit 3 and he has called himfelf 
in his correſpondences (which he maintains in 
all parts of the world) the philoſophical Prince, 
I know not whether you have ever had the 
fortune to ſee him perſonally. He diſplays a 
promiſing exterior, piercing eyes, and a coun- 
tenance full of expreſſion. Polite, and unaf- 
fected, he entertains (pardon me this expreſ. 
fion) & princely reſpect for the feelings of his 
-1nferjors, but at the ſame time puts great con- 
fidence in himſelf. Who could refuſe to pa 
adoration to ſo princely a character? and how 
ſuch a folitary Prince as ours will appear in 
- oppoſition to ſuch dazzling accompliſhments, 
time itſelf muſt diſcover. | 
In the arrangement of our affairs, many 
and great changes have taken place. We pok 
Fefs a new and magnificent houſe oppoſite the 
new Procuracy, becauſe the lodgings at the 
Moor Hotel were too ſmall for the Prince. 
Our houſehold has been augmented by 
-twelve perſons. Pages, moors, body-guards, 
& c. grace our retinue. You complained dur- 
ing your ſtay here of extravagance ; you 
ſhoutd be here now to witneſs the preſent 
ſyſtem. | 
Our internal arrangements are ſtill the fame; 
only that the Prince, who no longer reſpects 


the advice of thoſe he once loved, is become 
| N more 
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more reſerved and cold towards us, and tha 
we very ſeldom ſee him or are in his company, 


except in the hours employed in dreſſing and 


undreſſing him. Under the pretext that we 
ſpeak the French language very bad, and the 


Italian not at all, he excludes us from his pre- 


ſence, which would not affect me in any great 
degree, but that I believe, to ſpeak the truth, 
he is aſhamed of us; and that circumftance 
diſpleaſes me, becauſe I am confident we have 
not deſerved ſuch treatment. 

Of all our people (as you wiſh to know the 
minutiæ) he ſeems moſt attached to Biondello, 
whom he took into his ſervice, as you muſt 
remember, when he could not diſcover the 
retreat of his former ſervant from Bremen, 


and who has become, by this new manner of 


life, quite a neceſſary being. This man knows 
how every thing is going on at Venice, and 
he employs his time to ſome purpoſe. He is 
as if he had a thoufand eyes and a thoufand 


hands to ſet in motion at once. He contrives 


| all plans, and gains the greater part of his 
knowledge, as he ſays, by the help of the 
gondoliers ; for that reaſon, he has baybme a 


great acquiſition to the Prince He makes him 


acquainted with every new face whom the 


Prince has met in his focieties; and the ſecret 


information which he gives his Highneſs has 


always been found correct. Beſide this, he 
reads and writes the Italian and French in an 
excellent ſtyle, by which means he has already 
become the Prince's ſecretary. I muſt relate 
to you a trait of fidelity in him, which is in- 


deed very rare to be found in men of his ſtation. 


Ul 
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Not long ago a merchant of great conſequence 
from Rimini begged to be admitted to the 
Prince. The matter concerned a particular 
complaint againſt Biondello. The Procurator, 
his former maſter, who muſt have been an odd 
fellow, had for ſome time lived upon bad 
terms with his relations. Biondello poſſeſſed 
his confidence, and to him he entruſted all his 
fecrets. As he was upon his death-bed, he 
made him ſwear never to diſcloſe them to any 
one, that his relations might not be benefited 
by them, and gave him, as a reward, a great 
legacy. 5 | 
When the will was opened, and his papers 
inſpected, there were found conſiderable num. 
bers of blanks, to which Biondello alone could 
furniſh the key. He denied that he knew any 
thing of the matter, gave up to the relations 
his legacy, and perſevered in his fidelity to 
the injunctions of his deceaſed maſter. Great 
offers were made to him by the relations, but 
all to no purpoſe ; at laſt he eluded their threats 
of forcing him to confeſſion, by entering into 
the ſervice of the Prince. | 
This merchant, who was thezheir at law, 
addreſſed himſelf to the Prince, and made 
ſtill greater offers to Biondello if he would 
diſcover the . ſecret—but it was all in vain. 
The Prince interfered, but he remained firm. 
He confeſſed however to his Highneſs, that 
ſecrets of great importance were confided to 
him, and he did not deny that the deceaſed 
might have acted with too much ſeverity to- 
wards his relations; but he added, © he was 
my good maſter and benefactor, and with the 
firmeſt 
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firmeſt b e in my ſincerity he died. I 


he was the only friend he left in the world —as 
ar ſuch I will never betray my truſt, nor act in 
Yr contradiction to his dying requeſt. * In the 
40 mean time he gave a hint, that a diſcovery 
ad would not add to the honour of his deceaſed 
ed maſter. Was not ſuch conduct worthy to be 
his imitated ? You may caſily imagine that the 
he Prince did not inſiſt upon his violating his 


vow of fidelity. This extraordinary attach- 
ment which he ſhewed for the deceaſed, gain- 
ed him the molt unlimited confidence of his 
royal maſter. 

Happineſs attend you, my dear friend. I look 
back upon our former manner of life with ſecret 


m- 

uld pleafure, to which you have contributed in a 
any high degree. I fear we ſhall never more en- 
om joy thoſe tranquil hours at Venice which we 


were wont formerly to do, and am much miſ- 
taken if the Prince is not of the ſame way of 


but thinking. The element in which he lives at 
alt preſent is not that in which he can be happy in 
a0 future, or an experience of fixteen years de- 
teives me. Farewel! 

aw, 

ade 0 

uld 

ain. 

rm. 
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LETTER II. 


BARON B. . , . TO THE COUNT ©O.... 


May 18, 
1 HAD no iilea that our ſtay at Venice would 
prove fo ſatisfactory as it has done. He has 
ſaved the life of a man—1 am reconciled to 
bim. 

The Prince not long ago ſuffered himſelf to 
be carried home in a chair from the Bucen- 
tauro ; and two footmen, with Biondello, con- 
ducted him. I know not how it happened, 
but the chair, which had been hired in haſte, 
broke, and the Prince was obliged to walk on 
foot the remainder of the way. Biondello 
went before. The way lay through ſeveral 
dark ſtreets; and as it was not far from day» 
break, ſome of the lamps burnt but faintly, 
while the others were totally extinguiſhed, 
They had been walking a quarter of an hour, 
when Biondello diſcovered that he had taken 
the wrong road. The ſimilarity of the bridges 
had deceived him, and inſtead of croſſing that 
of St. Mark, they found themſelves in Seftiere 
of Raffello. It was in one of the bye ſtreets, 
and not a ſoul ſtirring near the ſpot. They 
were obliged to turn back to gain, as the belt 
way, one of the principal ſtreets. 2 oo 
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walked but a few ſteps, when in an adjoining 
ſtreet they diſtinctly heard the cry of 4 Mur- 
der!'' The Prince, unarmed as he was, 
ſnatched from one of the ſervants a ſtick, and 
with his uſual courage, which you have often 
witneſſed, ran towards the place whence the 
voice iſſued. Three rufnan-like fellows were 
juſt on the point of vanquiſhing a perſon, who, 
with his ſervaut, was defending himſelf, appa- 
rently overcome by fatigue, when the Prince 
appeared, and prevented the villains from mur- 
dering him. His voice, and that of his fer- 
rants, ſtartled the murderers, who did not ex- 
pet in ſuch a diſmal place to meet with any 
interruption. | |  - 
They immediately left their man, aſter ſeve- 
ral flight ſtabs with their daggers, and took 
flight. Fainting with Joſs of blood, the wound- 
ed man ſunk into the arms of the Prince : his 
conductors then told him, that he had ſaved 
the life of the Marquis of Civitella, the ne- 
phew of the Cardinal A.. . i. As the Mar- 
quis's wounds bled very much, Biondello per- 
formed as well as he was able the office of 
ſurgeon, and the Prince immediately ſaw him 
taken to the palace of his uncle, which was. 
not far diſtant from the ſpot. This done, he 
left the houſe, without diſcovering his rank.” 
But through the means of a footman, who was 
acquainted -with Biondello, he was betrayed. 
The following morning the Cardinal appeared, 
an old acquaintance from the Bucentauro. 
The viſit laſted an hour; the Cardinal was in 
great emotion, and when they ſeparated tears 
Rood in his eyes; the Prince alſo appeared 
5 | extremeiy 
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extremely concerned. The ſame evening his 
Highneſs paid a viſit to the wounded man, 
whom the Surgeon affirmed would foon reco- 
ver. The cloak in which he was wrapped up 
had in ſome meaſure ſhielded him from the 
force with which the ſtabs were given.—Since 
that accident, not a day has paſſed over with- 
out the Prince paying a viſit to the Cardinal, 
or receiving one from him; and a great friend- 
ſhip begins to exiſt between him and that fa- 
mily.“ 

Ie Cardinal is a venerable man of ſixty, 
with a majeſtic appearance, but full of 
gaicty and. good health. They think him one 
of the richeſt prelates in the whole Republic, 
Of his enormous fortune he himſelf is the trea- 


ſurer, and, although a prudent œconomiſt, he 


does not deſpiſe the pleaſures of the world. 
This nephew, who is his only heir, does not 
always poſſeſs the good opinion of his uncle. 
Although the old man is not an enemy to 
youthful pleaſures, the conduct of the nephew 
appears to exhauſt every principle of tolerance 
in his relation. His diſſipated principles, and 
his licentious manner of living, ſupported by 
every vice that is countenanced by the groſſeſt 
ſenſuality, make him the terror of al] fathers, 
and the curſe of domeſtic happineſs. This 
laſt attack, it is ſaid, was owing to an intrigue 
which he had concerted with the wife of the 
*** ambaſſador: not to mention other trou- 
bles, from which only the power and money 
of the Cardinal could extricate him. But for 
this the Cardinal might be the moſt enviable 

man in all Italy, becauſe he poſſeſſes 2 
| | ing 
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thing that can make life worth preſerving. But 
his nephew's enormities render the gifts of for- 
tune ſuperfluous; and the continual fear of 
not being able to find an heir worthy of his 
property, diminiſhes the comfort that his Emi- 
nence would otherwiſe enjoy in ſuch a ſtate of 
affluence. By 

I have this information from Biondello. In 
this man the Prince has acquired a. treaſure.” 
Every day he makes himſelf more worthy of 
eſtimation, and we almoſt hourly diſcover in 
him ſome new talent. Not long ago the Prince, 
being over-fatigued, could not ſleep. The 
night-lamp was extinguiſhed, and no bell could 
waken the valet de chambre, who it was ſoon 
found was gone to ſleep out of the houſe with 
an opera girl. The Prince had the reſolution” 
to get up himſelf, to call' one of his people. 
He had not gone far, when he heard at a little 
diſtance from him enchanting muſic. He fol- 
lowed the ſound, and found Biondello play- 
ing upon the flute in his room, with his fel- 
low-ſervants round him. He commanded him 


to proceed. With admirable ſkill Biondello 


repeated the ſame air, with the moſt delight- 
ful variations and niceties of a virtuoſo. The 
Prince, who is a connoiſſeur in muſic, declar- 
ed, that he might play with great confidence in 
the beſt concert. | 

«© I muſt diſmiſs this man,” ſaid he to me 
the following morning; © I am unable to re- 
compence him according to his merits.” 

Biondello, who heard theſe words, came to- 
wards him. | | 

„„ „ Gracious 


- $66 


«© Gracious Sir, if you do that, you deprive 

me of my beſt reward.” 

« You are worthy of ſomething better than 
being a ſervant,” ſaid my maſter. © TI will 
not any longer be a bar to the improvement. 

of your fortune.” | 
© Do not preſs upon me any other fortune, 
gracious Sir, than that which I have choſen 
A 
„ And to neglect ſuch a talent—No! I 
muſt not conſent.” | 

Then permit me, your Highneſs, to exer- 
ciſe it every now and then in your preſence.” 

To this propoſition the Prince' immediately 
conſented, and Biondello obtained an apart- 
ment adjoining the ſegping-room of bis maſ- 
ter, where he lulled him to repoſe by ſoft and 
delicate airs, and awoke him in the morning 
with the ſame melody. The Prince inſiſted 
upon increafing his ſalary, which he did not 
accept without requeſting his Highneſs to per- 
mit him to lie it lie in his hands, as a capital 
which perhaps at ſome future period might be 
of ſervice to him. The Prince expected that 

. he would ſoon apply for his money, or ſome 
other favour ; and whatever it might have been 
the Prince would not have denied it. Fare- 
well, my beſt of friends. I expeA with im- 

patience news from R***n.. 
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THE BARON F... TO THE COUNT o 
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Wa JUNE 4. 

Tur Marquis Civitella, who is now entirely 
recovered from his wounds, was introduced 
last week by the Cardinal his unele. to the 
Prince, and fince that day he has followed him 
like his ſhadow. - Biondello, I ſuſpect, has not 
told me the truth concerning the character of 
the Marquis, at leaſt he is gone too far in his 
deſcription. „ 

He is to all appeprance a moſt amiable man, 
and irrefiſtible in chmpany. It is not poſſible 
to be angry with him ; the firſt ſight of him 
has conquered all my prejudices. Figure to 
your mind a man of the moſt enchanting per- 
ſon, a face full-of uncommon expreffion, an 
inſinuating tone of voice, poſſeſſed of the moſt 
fuent eloquence, united with all the advan- 
tages of the beſt education. He has none of 
that low deſpicable pride which in general to 
much diſgraces the nobility here. 

Every action teems with the energy of youth, 
benevolence, and warm ſenſivility. They muſt, 
in relating his extravagancies, have gone far 
beyond the truth; I never ſaw a more perfect 
confraft than his conduct is to that which is 

5 | repreſented 
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repreſented of him. If he be really ſo licen- 


tious as Biondello aſſerxted, then he is a Siren, 


whom no creature is able to reſiſt. 

Towards me he acted with unreſerved con- 
fidence. He confeſſed to me with the moſt 
agreeable frankneſs, that he did not ſtand in 


high favour with his uncle the Cardinal, and 


perhaps he might have deſerved his cenſure. 
But he was ſeriouſly reſolved to amend his 
life; and he declared the merit of his refor- 
mation would entirely fall to the Prince: In 
the meantime he hoped, through his interfer- 
ence, to be entirely reconciled with his uncle, 
becauſe he had the higheſt confidence of the 
Prince's character. He had wanted til] now a 
friend and inſtructor, and he hoped to acquire 
both in the perſon of the Prince. | 

The Prince exerciſes all the authority of a 
tutor over him, and guides him with the pa- 
ternal watchfulneſs and ſolieitude of a Mentor. 
This confidence alſo gives him certain advan- 
tages, and he knows perfectly well how to 
make them valuable. He ſeldom quits the 
preſence of the Prince, he partakes of all his 
pleaſures, and has lately become one of the 
Bucentauro ; and that is lucky for him,—he 
was be fore too young. Wherever he goes with 
the Prince, he charms the ſociety by his ac- 
compliſnments, which he is well ſkilled in 
turning to the greateſt advantage. Nobody, 
they ſay, ever could ſucceed in reclaiming 
him; and ſhould the Prince accompliſh this 
Herculean labour, he will deſerve the higheſt 


encomiums for his conduct. But J fear very 


much the tide will turn, and Mentor _ 
| - 16 
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the pupil of his ſcholar; to this end all th 


reſent circumſtances, ſeem to lead. | 
The Prince * d © is departed, and in- 
deed to the greateſt ſatisfaction of all here, 
my maſter not excepted. What J foretold, 
dear O. . . ., is thus. happily accompliſhed. 
Two ſuch oppoſite characters could not long, 


I was confident, maintain a good underſtand- 


ing with each other. The Prince ..d.., 
was not long at Venice before I. obſerved a 
ſchiſm in their friendſhip ; from which circum- 
ſtance the Prince was in danger of loſing all 
his former admirers. Wherever he went, he 
found this rival in his way, who poſſeſſed the 
artful quality of turning every advantage in 
which our Prince was deficient to good, ac- 
count. He had a variety of little mancevres 
at his command, which our maſter, from a 


noble ſenſibility, diſdained. From ſuch cir- 


cumſtances, in a ſhort time, he procured a 
number of friends? of his own deſcription to 
follow his advice and participate in his 


ſchemes *. It would have been better for the 


Prince if he had not conſidered him as an 
enemy; but had looked forward to the time 


when this would have been the caſe. But now 


he has advanced too far into the ſtream, to 


reach the ſnore without difficulty. Although 


theſe trifles, by habit, have acquired an aſcen- 


dancy 


* In the unfavourable opinion which the Baron F. 


forms of our Prince, in ſeveral parts of the firſt letter, 
every one who has the happineſs to know him intimately, 
will think with me, that he went beyond the limits of his 
judgment, and he will aſcribe it to. the prejudice of this 
young obſerver, | i 
AN. OF THE COUNT To 
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dancy over him, and probably he may deſpiſe 
them in his heart; yet his pride will not per. 
mit him to renounce them; naturally ſuppoſ- 
ing that his ſubmiſſion will appear like convie- 
tion, rather than a free diſpoſition to confeſs 
his abhorrence of them. Tha fatirical manner 
in which they always converſed, and the ſpi- 
rit of rivalthip that influenced his opponent, 
have alſo ſeized upon him. And to preſerve 
his conqueſts, and to maintain'himſelf upon 
the dangerous principles to which the opinion 
of the world had rivetted him, he is believed 
to augment the allurements of faſhion and 
gaiety, and this cannot be acquired but by 


fplendor equal to his rank; on that account 


he has been involved in perpetual banquets, 
concerts, and gaming. And this ſtrange mad- 


neſs diffuſed itſeif through their houſholds, 


although they are in general more watchful 
of the principle of honour, than their maſ- 
ters; he is therefore obtiged to gain the favour 
of his people by liberality. A long chain of 


poverty is the unavoidable confequence of this 


unhappy connection. 

We have got rid at laſt of the rival; bud 
what be has ſubverted cannot ſo eaſily be re- 
ſtored. The treaſure of the Prince is exhauſt- 
ed; all that he had ſaved by a ſtrict œconomy 
is gone; we mult haſten from Venice, or elle 
be involved in debt, which, till now, he has 
carefully avoided. Our departure is certainly 


f 


to take place as ſoon as freſh remittances ar- 


rive. 
The many unneceſſary expences he has in- 


curred would be of little conſequence if his hap- 


pineſs 


6 


pineſs increaſed in proportion; but he was 
never leſs happy than at preſent! He feels that 
he is not now what he formerly was—he is 
diffatisfied with himſelf, and ruſnes into new 
diſſipation, to avoid the piereing conſequences 
of reflection. One new acquaintance follows 
another, which is fatal to his reformation. I 
know not what may. happen, but we muſt de- 
part We have no other 1ſafety—But, dear 
friend, as yet J have not received a ſingle line 


from you — how muſt I interpret this long. 


lence ? 
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LETTER IV. 


THE BARON F... TO THE COUNT D'0., 


JUNE 12, 


"TONER my thanks, dear friend, for that 
token of your remembrance which young 
B... hl brought over to me. But what do you 
ſay about letters which I was to have received? 
I have not received any letters from you till 
now; not even a line. What a circuit muſt 
thoſe which I now receive have taken! For 
the future, dear O... when you honour me 
with your letters, ſend them by Trient, and 
under cover to my maſter. 

We have at length been obliged, my dear 
friend, to take that ſtep which we had hitherto 
ſo fortunately avoided. The notes were kept 
back, even at this preſſing emergency—for 
the firſt time were they kept back ; we were 
abſolutely compelled to have recourſe to a 
uſurer, and the Prince. willingly pays ſome- 
thing more for the ſake of ſecreſy. The worſt 
of theſe unpleaſant circumſtances is, that it 
delays our departure. 

Such was the ſtate of our office when the 
Prince and I came to an explanation. The 


whole of the bulineſs had paſſed through 
Biondello's 


6 5 


Biondello's hands, and the Jew was preſent 
before I had the leaſt ſuſpicion of it. 

I was grieved to the heart to ſee the Prince 
reduced to ſuch an extremity, and it revived 
in me all the recollection of the paſt, and all 
my fears for the future; ſo that I certainly 
might have looked a little melancholy and 
gloomy when the uſurer left the room. 'The 
Prince, to whom the preceding ſcene had 
doubtleſs been by no means ' pleaſing, walked 
backwards and forwards with uneaſineſs. The 
rouleaus of gold were yet lying on the table 
I was ſtanding at the window, and employ- 
mg myſelf in counting the windows in the 
Procuratie—there was a long ſilence. At 
length he addrefſed himſelf to me— | 
„ F. ..“ he began, I cannot bear any 
diſmal faces about me.” | 
I was filent. 

Why do you not anſwer me ?—Do I not 

fee that it will break your heart net to pour 
forth your vexation ? I command you to ſpeak. 
You may, perhaps, wonder what extraordi- 
nary affairs I am concealing from you.” 

« If I am gloomy, gracious Sir,” replied I, 


* 1t is only becauſe I do not ſee you in better 
ſpirits.” | 


I have ated wrengly for ſome time paſt—that 
every ſtep which I have taken has diſpleaſed 
you that What does the Count d'O... 
lay in his letters ?” 


me.” | 5 
Not written? Why will you not confeſs 
1 | the 


* 
x 


{© I know,” continued he, that you think 


„The Count &O. .. has not written to 
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the truth? You mutually lay open your hearts 
to each other you and the Count. I know 
it very well: however, you need not conceat 
it from me. TI ſhall not introduce myſelf iato 
your ſecrets.” | 
l The Count d'Q...” replied I, “ has only 
_ anſwered the firſt of three letters which | 
wrote to him.” 
*I was wrong,” continued he; “ is it not 
fo ? (taking up one of the rouleaus) J ſhould 
not have acted thus.” | | 

« I ſee very plainly that the ſtep” was 
neceffary.” 

« I ought not to have involved myſelf in 
fuch a neceſſity,” 

I remained filent. 

„Indeed, I ought not to have ventured 
beyond that point in the completion. of my 
withes, ſo as to have become a greybeard as 
foon as I became a man. Becauſe I once ſtep 
forth from the dreary uniformity of my for- 
mer life, and look around me to fee whether 
there will ſpring up no ſouree of enjoyment 
for me in any other quarter; becauſe Il——” 

Elf it were only 2 trial, gracious Sir, I 
have nothing more to ſay; for the experience 
which it has procured for you would not be 
purchaſed at too dear a rate, though it eoſt 
three times as much. It hurts me, I mult 
confeſs, that the opinion of the world ſhould 
have to decide upon the queition, How you 
can be happy ?” 

* Fortunate man, who can thus deſpiſe the 
opinion of the world | I am its creature, and 

| muſt be its ſlave. What. elſe are we . 
b 443 7 
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by, but opinion? Opinion is every thing with 
us princes. Opinion is our nurſe and educa- 
treſs in infancy, our legiſlatreſs and miſtreſs 
in our manly years, and our crutch in old age. 
Take from us what we receive from opinion, 
and the meaneſt of the humbleſt claſs is bet- 
ter off than we are ; for his fate has taught 
him a philoſophy which enables him to bear 
it. A prince who laughs at opinion, is his. 
own deſtroyer, like the prieſt who denies the 
exiſtence of a god.“ 

& And yet, gracious Prince 

« I know what you are going to ſay. I 
can paſs the boundary of the circle which my 
birth has drawn around me.—But can I era. 
dicate from my memory all the fooliſh ideas. 
which education and early habit have planted 
in it, and which a hundred thouſand of you 
tools have ever been impreſſing with more and 
more firmmeſs ? Every one wiſhes to be what 
he is to perfection, and our exiſtence conſiſts, 
in ſhort, in appearing happy. If we cannot be 
ſo according to your mode, ſhall we not for 
that reaſon be ſo at all? If we can no longer 
taſte of joy immediately from its uncorrupted 
ſource, ſhall we not deeive ourſelves with an 
artificial enjoyment, ſhall we not ſnatch a 
{mall compenſation even from the very hand 
which robs us?” | | 
; * You once found theſe joys in your own 

cart.” | 

„But if I do not any longer find them 
there !—=Oh, how came we to fall upon this. 
ſubject? Why muſt you awake in me the re- 
collection of that, even if I have had recourſe 
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to this tumult of voluptuouſneſs, in order to 
ſtifle a voice which renders my life miſerable 
—in order to lull to reſt this inquiſitive reaſon 
which moves to and fro in my brain like 2 
ſharp ſickle, and with every new ſtroke cuts 
off a new branch of my happineſs *” 

« Beſt of princes.” 

He got up, and walked backwards and for- 
wards in the room with unuſual agitation, and 
ſoon after left it. 

Pardon\ dear O... this tedious letter. You 
wiſh to know every trifle which concerns the 
Prince, and I may juſtly rank his moral phi- 
loſophy among them. I know that the ſtate of 
his mind is important to you, and his actions, 
I am aware, are on that account alſo impor- 
tant to you. I have for that reaſon faithfully 
_ tranſcribed all that I recollected of this con» 


verſation. I ſhall at a future period inform 


ou of a new occurrence, which you could 
hardl have been led to expect from a dialogue 
like that of to-day. Farewell, 


TER 


( 


LETTER V. 


BARON F.. . TO THE COUNT O.. - 


: JULY 1. 
As the time for our departure from Venice 


approaches, we are determined to employ this 
week in an examination of all the remarkable 
pictures and buildings, which is generally de- 
layed to the laſt moment. They praiſed highly 
the work * of. Paul Veroneſe, which was to 
be ſeen in a Benedictine convent upon the 
Iſand St. George. You muſt not expect 
from me a minute deſcription of this beautiful 
maſter-piece, from the contemplation of which 
[ derived the moſt ſatisfactory pleaſure ; but it 
was a ſight worthy to be enjoyed longer. We 
ſhould have had as many hours as minutes to 
ſtudy a painting of a hundred and twenty fi- 
gures, which is thirty feet in breadth. It is 
Impoſſible to obſerve the beauties which the 
artiſt has diſplayed in it, by juſt glancing at 
the whole. It is however a pity, that ſo valu- 
able a work, which ought to adorn a place of 
more utility, ſhould be buried within the walls 
of a convent for a few monks to gaze at. 
The church of this convert deſerves alſo the 
1 8 8 | attention 


* The marriage at Cana. 
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attention of the connoiſſeur : it is one of the 
handſomeſt in the city. 

Towards evening we ſet off for the Giudecca, 
to ſpend a few hours in the charming gardens 
that ſurround it. The ſociety, which was not 
numerous, ſeparated very ſoon; and Ciyi- 
tella, who had been the whole day ſeeking for 


an opportunity to ſpeak to me in private, thug 


addreſſed me 

« You are the friend of the Prince, and 
poſſeſs his confidence, as I know from good 
authority. When I went to-day to his hotel, 


I met a man upon the ſtairs, and immediate- 
ly gueſſed the buſineſs he had been upon. | 


ound. the Prince, as I entered his apartments, 
thoughtful and dejected.“ 
I was about to interrupt him. 
© You cannot deny it,” he continued. 
know the man, for I took very particular no- 


tice of his perſon. Is it poſſible that the Prince, 


who has friends at Venice, to whom he is as 
dear as life, ſhould in a caſe-of neceſſity make 
uſe of ſuch a wretch ? Be ſincere, baron 
1s the Prince embarraſſed in his circumſtances ? 
You may endeavour to hide the truth, but it 
is in vain. What I cannot learn from you 1 
will obtain from a man to whom every {coret 
is a prize, and ready to be ſold.” 

«© What, Marquis!“ 

« Pardon-me. I muſt endure the charge of 


being indiſcreet, to avoid the imputation of 


ingratitude. The Prince ſaved my life, and 
what goes far beyond that, he has inſtilled in- 
to my mind the principles of virtue. If I ſee 


the Prince act in a manner which muſt be 


expenſive 
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expenſive to him, and beneath his dignity ; 
it it is in my power to aſſiſt him, I never can 
reſiſt thy”? a 

« The Prince is not now in any embarraſſ- 
ment. Several remittances, which we expect» 
ed from Trient, are, indeed, unexpectedly de- 
tained ; but accidentally perhaps, or from the 
idea that his departure 1s near at hand. This 
is now fixed upon; and till then—” 

He ſhook his head. Do not deceive me,” 


os. HET. 


- ſaid he. © I mean not by doing this to dimi- 
, niſh the obligation I owe the Prince. No, not 


all the riches of my uncle could repay him. - 
I am anxious to free him from one unhappy 
moment. My uncle poſſeſſes a large fortune, 
and which I can diſpoſe of as if it were my 
own. TI conſider it a fortunate circumſtance, 
that the moment is arrived when I can be uſe- 


( 

J ful to the Prince. I know,” he continued, 

=; with what delicacy the Prince will treat my 

Fo offer; but on the other hand, I hope he will 

* lay aſide his prejudices, and ſuffer me to en- 
= joy the ſatisfaction of having in ſome meaſure 

a? returned the obligation I owe to him.” ö 

oi He continued to urge his requeſt till I had 

41 promiſed him that I would do all in my pow- 


Rt er to make the Prince azcept his offer. But 1 
knew his character, and for that reaſon I de- 

N ſpaired of ſucceſs. He appeared ſatisfied how» 
4 ever with my promiſe, though he confeſſed 
** that it would give him great uneaſineſs if the 


and Prince conſidered him in the light of a ſtran- 


12 ger. | 


fee Loſt in converſation, we had wandered from 
the company, and were juſt about to return, 
when Z ** approached us. 


« I thought 


a 

« I thought the Prince had been with you!“ 
—ſaid he. Is he not here?“ 

We immediately returned with him, think. 
ing to find the Prince with the other part of 
the company. 

The ſociety is together, but the Prince is 
not among them,“ ſaid I; © I really do not 
know how it happened that we milled him.“ 
Here Civitella ſuggeſted, that he might poſ. 
fibly have viſited the adjoining church, which ot 
he bad a little time before remarked for its ri 
beauty. We immediately went to ſeek fot lo 
him there. As we approached it, we diſco- 
vered Biondello waiting at the entrance. When 
we came nearer, we obſerved the Prince ruſh 
haſtily out from a ſmall door; the agitation of 
his mind was imprefied upon his countenance. 
He called Biondelio to him, and ſeemed to in- 
ſtruct him in the execution of ſome commiſſion 
of conſequence; his eyes were conſtantly di- 
rected to the gate, which remained open. Bi- 
ondello haſtened into the church. The Prince, 
without perceiving us, puſhed through the 

crowd, and went back to the ſociety. 

It was reſolved to ſup in an open pavillion, 
and the Marquis, without our knowledge, had 
procured ſome muſicians to entertain us with 
a concert. It was quite ſelect; but there was 
among the performers a young lady who ſung 
delightfully, and whoſe voice did not more 
enchant us than the beauty of her perſoo. 
Nothing ſeemed to make an impreſſion upon 
the Prince; he ſpoke little, and anſwered oui 
queſtions confuſedly; his eyes were conftantlſ 


rivetted upon the ſpot from whence Biondello 
| | was 


„ 


was to come; and it was viſible to all, that 
ſomething of conſequence affected his mind. 
Civitella aſked him how he liked the church; 
he could not give any deſcription of it. He 
ſpoke of ſeveral remarkable pictures, which 
were highly eſteemed ; but he had not obſerv- 
ed them. We perceived that our queſtions 
were unpleaſant to him, and therefore we diſ- 
continued our enquiries. One hour after an- 
other paſſed away, and Biondello did not ar- 
rive. The impatience of the Prince could no 
longer be concealed; he went from ſupper 
very early, and walked alone up and down the 
aiſles of the church with agitated ſteps. No 
perſon could imagine what had happened to 
him. I did not venture to aſk him, the reaſon 
for ſuch a ſudden change in his diſpoſition, as 
I could not now treat him with that familiarity 
I did formerly. With ſo much more impati- 
ence, therefore, did I expect the arrival of Bi- 
endello, that he might explain to me the myſ- 
tery. | „ 5 

t was paſt ten o'clock before he came back. 
The accounts which he brought to the Prince 
did not contribute to diſſipate the gloom of 
melancholy. He returned to the pavilion ap- 
parently uneaſy and diffatisfied: Soon after 
the boat was ordered, and we went home. 

I could not find a ſingle opportunity the 
whole evening to ſpeak with Biondello ; and I 
was at laſt obliged to go to bed without being 

able to ſatisfy my curioſity. The Prince af 
miſſed us very early; but a thouſand unplea- 
fant reflections which tormented me kept me 
awake. I could diſtinctly hear the Prince 
VOL. I. HE - 5 walking 


1 a, 


walking up and down his chamber till a late 


hour; at laſt I dropt into a doſe, but was ſoon 


rouſed from ſlumber by a perſon who appeared 
at my bedſide with a lamp in his hand. When 
I looked up, I diſcovered it to be the Prince, 
He could not cloſe his eyes, he ſaid, and beg. 
ged of me to paſs the night with him. 1 
would have riſen and dreſt myſelf, but he 


commanded me to remain as I was, and ſeat- 


ed himſelf on my bed. ” 

An extraordinary circumſtance has hap. 
pened to me to-day,” ſaid ihe, and the im- 
preſſion it has made upon my mind will never 
be effaced. I went, as you muſt recollect, to 
ſee * church, to which Civitella directed my 


attention, and which had at a diſtance excited 


my curiolity. As neither you nor he were 
preſent, I went in alone, and bid Biondello 
wait for me at the entrance. The church was 
quite dark and ſolitary. The aiſles were cold 
and damp; I felt a Haden chillneſs ſteal all 
over me; I ſaw myſelf alone amidſt the dead, 
in a ſanctuary where a ſolemn ſilence, as in the 
grave, reigned in every part. I placed myſelf 
in the middle of the dome, and gave my foul 
up to contemplation. Soon however the go- 
thic beauty of the building arreſted my atten- 
tion. It appeared, as I examined it, more 
and more delightful. It called forth the-pow- 
ers of awful meditation. The evening bell 
was tolling ; its hollow ſound, as I heard it 
faintly in the aiſle, overpowered me with an 
unuſual melancholy. Some altar- pieces at 2 


diſtance attracted my attention. I went nearer 


to view them diſtinctly; unperceived, I had 
: wandered 


+ 14 7} 
wandered through the aiſles of the church, and 


was approaching the end, when, by accident, 


I went round a pillar up a flight of ſteps, which 
lead into a fide chapel, decorated with ſeveral 
little altars and ſtatues of ſaints: As ſoon as 


I entered the chapel I heard a ſoft whiſpering, 


turned towards the ſpot from whence I heard 
the voice, and about two ſteps from me diſ- 
covered a female figure. Fright almoſt over- 
powered me; but after a few moments had 
elapſed I recovered, and contemplated an ob- 
jet which I cannot deſcribe with juſtice.” 

« And does your Highneſs know for certain 
that it was alive—that it was not fancy—a pic- 
ture of the brain ?” | 


Hear farther—It was a lady. Until that 


moment I had never regarded the ſex — The 
rays of the ſetting ſun, that illumed the cha- 


pel, en. bled me to obſerve that ſhe was in the 


act of praying before an altar—Nature ſeemed 
to have laviſhed all her perfections on her love- 


ly form. She was elegantly dreſſed in black 


ilk, which ſpread around her in large folds 


like a. Spaniſh rope; her long light-coloured 
hair burſt from under the veil, and flowed in 
charming diſorder down herback ; one of her 


hands touched the crucifix, as ſhe reſted her 


head upon the other. But how ſhall I find 
words to deſcribe to you the angelic-beauty of 
her countenance ! The ſun-beams played upon 
it, and heightened the divine expreſſion that 


emed to glow in it. Can you call back to your 


mind the Madona of Florence ?—She was the 


exact copy of the artleſs enchanting _ 
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which is ſo irreſiſtibly expreſſed in that pic. 
ture.” ? | - = 

Of the Madona of which the Prince ſpeaks, 
the caſe is this: Shortly after your departure, 
the Prince became acquainted with a painter 
from Florence, who had been ordered to Ve. 
nice to paint an altar-piece for a church; his 
name I do not now remember. He brought 
with him three pictures, which he had exe. 

cuted for the gallery in the Canarian Palace. 
The ſubjects were a Madona, anHeloife, and 
a Venus in difhabille. From the exquiſite 
manner in which they were all painted, it was 
almoſt impoſſible to decide which was ſuperior 
in beauty. The prince alone did not heſitate 
a. moment to decide; they were ſcarcely put 
before him when the Madona attraCted his 

whole attention; in both the others the genius 
of the painter was admired, but this he ſur- 


veyed with enthuſiaſm. He was fo enamour-. 


ed with-it, that he could not be perſuaded to 
quit it. The artiſt, we could perceive by his 
countenance, enjoyed the judgment of the 
Prince; he had the wit not to ſeparate the 
three pictures, and demanded 1500 zequins 
for them. The Prince offered him half the 
price for the Madona. The artift inſiſted up- 
on his demand, and who knows what might 


have happened if he had not found a purchaſer 


for his works? Two hours after, all the three 
pieces were gone; and we have not ſeen them 


fince. This was the picture that the Prince 


brought to his memory. 


« ] ſtood,” he continued, © in ſilent admi- 


ration. She did not obſerve me; ſhe was not 
| | diſturbed 
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diſturbed by my arrival; ſo entirely was ſhe 
Joſt in adoration. She prayed to her God and 
I to her eyes; ſaints, altars, or burning tapers, 
had never before reminded me that I was in a 
ſanctuary; I was ſeized with enthuſiaſm. 
Shall I confeſs to you, that I believed, from 
that very moment, in the influence of the 
crucifix ſhe held in her beautiful hand. I read 
our Saviour's anſwer in her eyes. Thanks to 
her charming piety! She painted his true cha- 
rater to me. My ideas wandered with her's 
through the ways of heaven. | 
She roſe, and I ſtepped aſide with em- 
barraſſment; the noiſe I made diſcovered me. 
The unexpeCted appearance of a man alarmed 
her; I was fearful that my boldneſs might 
offend her; for. as ſhe glanced at me, the 
beauteous ſmiles of innocence and virtue 
played upon her countenance, As ſhe roſe - 
from prayer, I was the firſt happy creature 
which offered itſelf to her fight. - . 

« In an adjoining. corner of the chapel, 
ſaw an elderly, lady riſe from her ſeat, and 
come towards us. I had not till then perceiv- 
ed her. She was but a few ſteps diſtant from 
me, and no doubt had witneſſed all my actions. 
I was ſomewhat confufed—lI caſt my eyes as 
it were involuntarily on the ground, and they 
ruſhed by me. „ . 

© I looked after her as ſhe pafſed along the 
ale, The beautiful figure was with her — 
What grace, what majeſty appeared in all her 
ſteps! She was no longer the being that I firſt 
beheld; no, ſhe was poſſeſſed of a thouſand 
new charms. I followed at a diſtance with 

5 x; © trembling 
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- trembling ſteps, undetermined whether I ſhould 


overtake her or not. I waited with impatience 
to ſee if ſhe would beſtow upon me another 
look ;—for the one the gave me as ſhe paſſed 
by was loſt upon me. 

% With what extreme anxiety did I expect 
7 = EE 
„ They ſtopped ſuddenly, but I was not 
able to ſet a foot forwards. The elderly lady, 


who perhaps might be her mother, obſerved 
the diſorder of her hair, and immediately ad- 


juſted it. | 


That done, they approached the pate. | 


doubled. my ſteps—ſhe diſappeared by degrees 
—T could only fee the ſhadow of her robe az 
it floated in the air. A flower had fallen from 
her boſom, ſhe returned' in haſte to fetch it— 
ſhe once more locked back and—after me 


whom elſe could ſhe ſeek in a place ſo ſolitary! 


She appeared as if I was no longer a ſtranger 
to her ;—but ſhe deſerted me like the flower 
which ſeemed unworthy to be replaced in her 


boſom. Dear F*** am almoſt aſhamed to 


own to you with what childiſh rapture I inter- 
preted. that look—that laſt expreſſive Jock, 


which was not perhaps deſigned for me x 


“ You may rely upon it, it was.“ 

«6 Tt is fingular,” ſaid the Prince, after a 
long filence, * that we ſhould lament the Jols 
of an object we never ſaw before but I feel 
as if I exiſt only for her. That in a fing{ 


moment man ſhould diſplay two ſuch oppoſite 


characters? I look back upon the happineſs] 
received yeſterday morning with all that exqui- 


gte feelings with which we trace the days af 


childhood. 


1d 
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childhood. This piCture lives in my remem- 
brance, and forces me to acknowledge that it 
is my god!“ 

« Recollect, gracious Sir,” ſaid I, „ in 
what gloomy thoughtfulneſs your mind was 
wrapt when this Ideal Divinity appeared ta 
you; the aſſociation of ideas alone inflamed 
your imagination. Quitting «the beautiful 
light of day, and the tumult of the world, 
you were ſuddenly ſurrounded by darkneſs and 
filence, impreſſed with fenfations which, as 
you confeſſed yourſelf, tended to/ impreſs you 
with melancholy, whilſt the majeſty of the 
ſtructure, and the contemplation of beaut 
in the works of different artilts, aided the 
train of ideas you were ſupporting. In the. 
mean time, alone and ſolitary, you gave your- 
ſelf up to reflection; in the midſt of your me- 


ditations you obſerve the figure of a female, 


where you did not expect to meet a ſoul—ſtill 
more enchanting by a fine form, which was 
heightened by a favourable illumination of the 


ſetting ſun—a fortunate ſituation, and a cap» 


tivating diſplay of piety—what is more likel 


than that your diſturbed fancy deceived you?” 


% Can memory give back impreſſions it has 
never received ? In my whole country there is 
nothing that I could juſtly put in compariſon 
with that picture. Entire and unchanged, as 
in the moment of beholding it, it lies in my 
memory; I can think of nothing but that pic- 


ture—and in vain might you'offer me a whole 


world for it !” . 
Gracious Prince, this is love..“ 
„ Muſt it then be by a name that I am to 
_ | - - 


* 
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be made happy? Love !—Do not think ſo 
meanly of my feelings as to accuſe me of that 
which influences a thouſand feeble ſouls ! Who 
has ever felt what I endure! Such a being as 
I am never was in exiſtence before]! How then 
can you give my ſenſations a name? It is a 
new and fingular ſuffering, originating with 
her that I adore.—Love ! No, from love I am 
quite ſecure P” 5 | 

& You ſent Biondello, no doubt, to find 
out the path your fair unknown purſued, and 
to ge: ſome information of her. —What ac- 
counts did he bring you back?“ 

« Biondello has diſcovered nothing. H 
found her at the church gate. An old well. 
dreſſed man (who had the appearance of a 
citizen from this city, and not a fervant) con- 


ducted her to the boat. Some poor peaſants '/ 


ſmiled upon her as ſhe paſſed them, and ſhe 
rewarded them with money. By this means 
one of her hands became viſible ; it was orna- 


mented with ſeveral precious ſtones. She 


faid ſomething to her companion which Bion- 
dello did not underſtand ; he maintained it to 
be Greek. She had to walk -a conſiderable 
diſtance to the canal. The people began to 
collect round her; ſo extraordinary a fight 
ſurprized all the peaſants. Nobody knee ker 


—but beauty is born a queen. All made way- 
for her in an humble ſubmiſſive manner. She 


let fall a black veil over her face, and haſtened 


into the boat. To the extent of the channel 


of the Giudecca Biondello kept the boat in 
ſight, but could not purſue its courſe farther, 
owing to the concourſe of people.” 1 

| > « Has 
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ce Has he not taken notice of the water- 
man?“ 

« He endeavoured in vain to find him; for 
it was not one of them with whom he is con- 
netted. The poor people of whom he en- 


quired could give him no other account, than 
that the lady for ſeveral weeks paſt had landed 
on the ſame ſpot on a Sunday evening, when 


ſhe diſtributed ſome gold pieces amongſt them. 
They were Dutch ducats, which I diſcovered 
by one that Biondello had procured,” 


« A Greek lady of fortune and rank, as it 
ſhould ſeem by your deſcription. That is quite. 
ſuthcient, gracious Sir, to aid us in a diſcos; 
very. But a Greek gy and in a catholic . 


church!“ 


« Why not ? Ske may have changed her 
religion. But there is ſomething in all this 


that we do not underſtand. Why does ſhe 
come only once a week? Why only on a Sun- 


day evening, at an hour when the church is 
entirely deſerted, as Biondello told me? 
Next Sunday evening muſt decide this. 
But till then, my: dear friend, aſſiſt me in the 
difficult taſk. of paſſing away the time! Days 
and hours will elapſe in their ordinary courſe, 
but are of too long duration. for a mind like : 


mine.“ 


« And when that day arrives—what | is 2 


be done??? 
« What is to be done ? I ſhall ſee her again.. 


I ſhall diſcover who ſhe. is, and the place of 


her reſidence. Why ſhould I be unhappy, 
when I know how to alleviate my ſufferings ?”? 
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© But our departure from Venice, which is 
fixed for the beginning of next month?“ 

Could I imagine that Venice contained 
ſuch a treaſure! I will not think of my paſt 
life, but date my exiſtence from this hour.” 

1 thought this a favourable opportunity of 
keeping my word with' the Marquis. I gave 
the Prince to underſtand, that for him to con- 
tinue at Venice in the prefent ſtate of our 
finances, would by 'no means be proper; and 
that if he prolonged his ſtay beyond the term, 
he could not expect that his court would ſup- 

t him. I now diſcovered a ſecret which 
til then had been unknown to me, that he 
received ſuccours clandeſtinely from his ſiſter, 
the reigning Princeſs of.. which ſne is very 
willing to increaſe if his court ſhould abandon 
him. This ſiſter is a pious fanatic, 'you know, 
and thinks the great ſavings which ſhe makes 
at a very economical court, cannot be diſ- 
poſed of better than to a brother whoſe cha- 
racter ſhe enthuſiaſtically venerates. I was 
confident ſometime back, that there exiſted a 
good underſtanding between them, and many 
tetters had been exchanged ; but as the Prince's 
own reſources were ſufficient to- defray his 
* expences, I never once thought of this ſecret 
channel. It was now clear that the Prince 
had expences which were unknown to me; 
theſe ſtill remain a ſecret; and if I may con- 
clude from what I know of his character, 
they are not of that nature which will diſgrace 
him. I was certain now that I had found him 
cut. I did not therefore heſitate to make 
known to him immediately the offer of the 
| | : Marquis, 
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Marquis, which, to my great aſtoniſhment, 
was accepted without any difficulty. He gave 
me free liberty to conduCt the buſineſs with 
the Marquis in ſuch a manner as I thought 


| beſt, and then ordered me to diſmiſs the 


uſurer, and write immediately to his ſiſter. 
It was day-break when we ſeparated. This 


event has made me very uneaſy for more rea- 


ſons than one, particularly that it compels us 
to prolong our ſtay at Venice., 'This ſudden 
paſſion for the unknown lady I expect will ra- 


ther be of: ſexvice to him than otherwiſe. She 


will perhaps be the means of reclaiming the 
Prince. I hope it will affect him in the ordi- 


nary way with a flight illnefs, and fo eradicate 


his prejudices. 
Farewell, my dear friend. I have written 
this letter on the ſpur of the moment. The 


poſt is about to depart. You will receive this 


a wth ag forogeing: ok on the ſame day. 
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LETTER Vi. 


BARON F... TO THE COUNT O.:- 


JULY: 20. 


1 HIS Civitella is one of the moſt ſervicea- 


ble men in the world. The Prince had not 
long left 'me when a note arrived from: the 
Marquis, in which he politely reminded me 
of my promife. I ſent him immediately a 
bond, executed by the Prince, for ſix thou- 

ſand zechins ; in leſs than half an hour it was 


returned, with an incloſed draught for double 


the ſum. "The Prince accepted it, but inſiſted 
that the bond. ſhould be given in return, which 
was only for the ſpace of fix weeks. 

This whole week has been ſpent in enqui- 
ries after the myſterious Greek lady. Biondello 


put his machines in motion, but all were 


fruitleſs. He has indeed found the waterman ; 
but he could learn nothing farther from him, 
than that he had ſet both the ladies on ſhore 
upon the Iſland of Murano, where two chairs 
waited for them. He ſuppoſed her to be an 
Engliſh lady, becauſe ſhe Hoke a foreign lan- 


guage, and paid him in gold. He did not, 
know her conductor, but he appeared to him 


to he a looking-glaſs manufacturer from Mu- 
[hs ; Tango. 
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ano. We were now convinced that we had 1 
not to ſeek for her in the Guidecca, and that 1 
ſhe was probably at home upon the Iſland of 5 
Murano; but the misfortune was, that from 1 
the deſcription which the Prince gave of her, owl 
ſhe could not be known by. a third perſon. FN 
The impaſſioned frenzy which ſeized him at 1 
the moment hindered him from obſerving her [FOR 
minutely. To that to which other people 400 
would have principally directed their attention, 1 
he was quite blind. After ſuch a deſcription WH, 
as his, one might have ſought for her in 1 
a Arioſto or Taſſo with more probability than 1 
. upon a Venetian iſland. His enquiries muſt 1 
be made with the greateſt ſecreſy and precau- | 1 
f tion, to prevent impeaching the virtue of the Tight 
N lady; and as Biondello was the only perſon z 7% 
I beſides the Prince who had ſeen her througli fo; 
2 the veil, and therefore could know her again, #01 
i they ſought together for her in all places where Fw 
: it was thought poſſible that ſhe could be. The 
. life of this good-tempered man was this week - 
| ſpent in traverſing all the ſtreets.of Venice. 
- In the Greek church he made. particular en- 
Do quiries, but all to no purpoſe ; and the Prince, 
7 although more and more impatient at every 
5 diſappointment, was at laſt obliged to comfort 
* himſelf till the next Sunday evening. AE 
” His impatience was pitiable. Nothing 
” pleaſed him—nothing excited his attention. 
15 His hours were ſpent in anxiety and diſtreſs: 
12 he fled from ſociety, but the evil increaſed. in 
ot folitude. He was never more ſurrounded by 
m viftors than he was this week. His departure 
if had been announced. as. near at hand—all 
* „ 5 preſſed 
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preſſed themſelves upon him. Being obliged 


to entertain thoſe people, to avoid all ſuſpicion, 
we contrived to occupy his mind in order that 


we might diſſipate his melancholy, In this 


fituation Civitella hit upon gaming; and to 
detain the company, he propoſed to ſtake very 
high. In the mean time he flattered himſelf 
that he ſhould tempt the Prince to play, which 


| he thought would very ſoon conquer his ro- 


mantic ideas. This ſcheme, although ha- 
zardous, they knew could not injure him, 23 
they had it in their power te deſiſt at any time 
f from layi Bo | "IS | . 
„ Cards,” faid he, © have often prevented 
me from purſuing follies which I anticipated, 
and relieved me from reflecting upon thoſe ! 
had-commureed. .. - «© 
« The tranquillity of mind which a pair of 


charming eyes deprived me of, I have very 


often found again at the pharo-table; and 
women never had half the effect upon my 
ſpirits as not being enabled to play from 
poverty.” 3 - 
I conſented, in as far as I thought Civitella 
might be in the right; but the means which 
ve inſtituted began ſoon to become more dan- 
gerous than the evil we endeavoured to deſtroy, 
The Prince, who thought to make the game 
attractive by betting very high, found ver 
foon no bounds to it. - He was quite out of 
his element. What he did was with apparent 
- Indifference, although his actions * 
impatience and uneafineſs of mind, You 
know: how indifferent he is about money, and 
now he became totally inſenſible of its wo 
3 e 0 
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Cold pieces ran away like water. He loft al- 


moſt upon every card, becauſe he played with- 
out paying any attention. He forfeited large 
ſums, becauſe he ventured like a deſperate un- 
fortunate man.—Dear O... I communicate 
this with an aching heart: in four days we 
had not any of the twelve thouſand zechins. 
Do not reproach me. I accuſe myſelf ſuf- 
ficiently.. But could I prevent it? Could 1 
oblige the Prince to liſten. to me? Could I do 
more than remonſtrate with him ? I did what 
laid in my power: ſurely I may fay, that I am 
not guilty. N 
Civitella alfo loſt. I won fix hundred 


zechins. The unexampled misfortune of the 


Prince was obſerved by ail, and for that very, 


reaſon he would not abandon the game. Civi- 


tella, who likes to ſhew his readineſs to oblige. 
him, lent him immediately the required. ſums. 
This ſcene is cloſed, but the Prince is in- 
debted to the Marquis twenty-four thouſand. 
zechins. Oh how I long for the ſpare- money 
of his pious ſiſter ! If all Princes ated thus, 
my dear friend! His Highneſs hehaves to- 
wards the Marquis as. if he had done him the 
greateſt honour, and thus he plays his part 
very well. 66 
Civitella fought to conſole me, by ſaying, 
that he thought his extraordinary ill luck 


would powerfully aſſiſt in bringing the Prince | 


back again to his reaſon. EG 
As for the money, he was not anxious about 


it. He himſelf did not miſs it—three times 


as much was at the Prince's ſervice. The 


Cardinal alſo aſſured me, that the * 
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of his nephew were ſincere, and that he was 


always ready to ſupport him in them. = 
The worſt was, that theſe extraordinary 


'. ſacrifices did not at all affect him. One would 


think the Prince at leaſt had played with ſome 
intent: but it was not ſo. The paſſion which 


we endeavoured to deſtroy ſeemed only. to 


increaſe with bad ſucceſs : when a great ſum 


was ſtaked, all preſſed around his chair with | 


expectation, but his eyes were watching for 
Biondello, to ſteal from his looks the news 
which he might have for him. Biondello al- 
ways returned unſucceſsful, and he as conti- 
nually loſt. VVT 

The money at laſt fell into very diſtreſſed, 
hands. Some poor noblemen, who report 


ſays are ſupported by the alms they obtain in 
the market- place, came into the houſe perfect 
and left it as rich as Jews. Civitella 


beggars, . | 
pointed them out to me. | 

„ Behold,” faid he, © how many poor 
devils this money is of ſervice to; how comes 
it then that men of wit do not direct their 


attention to ſuch practices. This circum- 
Nance pleaſes me: it is princely. A great 
man may ſometimes, by his errors, make peo- 
ple happy, and like a bounteous ſtream enrich | 


the neighbouring fields by overflowing its 
| Civitella's ideas are noble But the Prince 
owes him twenty-four thouſand. zechins. _ 

At laſt the long- expected Sunday evening 


arrived, and my maſter could not be prevented 
from walking in the afternoon in the ***.; 
Church. His ſtand was taken exactly up 


1 
” 
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by the ſame ſpot in the chapel where he had ſeen 
for the firſt- time the unknown that had capti- 
vated him, yet ſo that he could not immedi- 
ately be ſeen by her. Biondello was ordered 
to keep watch near the church gate, and to 
form a connection with the attendants of the 
lady. I had determined to ftep, as by acci- 
dent, into the boat at its return, to trace the 
unknown farther, if the firſt ſcheme. ſhould 
not ſucceed. At the place where the was, 
upon the report of the waterman, landed, we 
hired two chairs, and the Prince commanded 
the chamberlain. Z... to follow in « ſeparate 
boat, and he himſelf would meet her in the 
church, and try his fortune there firſt. Civi- 
tella did not aſſiſt us, becauſe he had already 
acquired a bad character with the females at 
Venice, and therefore he determined not to. 
make the lady miſtruſt his friend by his pre- 
ſence, You ſee, my dear. Count, that it could 
not be for want of plans; if the beautiful un- 


known eſcaped us. 7 | 
Never was there offered up in a church 
more ſanguine prayers for ſucceſs, nor greater 
hopes created, and never was man deceived 
more cruelly. The Prince waited till ſun-ſet. 
He trembled at every noiſe that approached 
the chapel: the creeking of every church- 
door increaſed his anxiety. Seven long hours 
paſſed, and no Greek lady arrived. I ſay no- 
thing of the ſtate of his mind. You know | 
well what it is to be diſappointed in the attain- 
ment of an object for which one has ſighed 
ſeren days and nights. e 
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LETTER vir. 


THE BARON F... TO THE COUNT p'o. 


Auou . 


No, my dear friend, you wrong the good 
Biondello. Indeed you ene falſe ſuſ- 


picion of him. I give up to your prejudices 
all Italians, but this man 1s honeſt. . 
Lou think it ſingular that a man of ſuch 
brilliant talents, and conduct without example, 
mould hire himſelf as a fervant, if he had no 


ſecret ends to anſwer; and from that you 


draw the concluſion that he is a ſuſpicious cha- 
racter. How ! Is it then ſo extraordinary that 
a man of. talents ſhould make himſelf reſpected 


by a prince, in whoſe power it is to advance 
his fortune? Is it diſhonourable to ſerve him? 


Does.not Biondello clearly ſhew that his at- 
tachment to the Prince is perſonal? He has 


already confeſſed to him that he has a particu- 


lar favour: to aſk of him, and which, when 
known, will undoubtedly unravel all the ſe- 


-  eret. He perhaps has entered into his ſervice | 
with ſome particular view; but may it not be 
: een, -..- 5 


It appears ſtrange to you that this Biondello, 
when you were preſent, did not diſplay the 
1 1 | great 
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great talents which he now ſeems to be poſ- 
ſefſed of. That is true, but he had not then 
an opportunity to diſtinguiſh himſelf ? The 
Prince did not at that. time want him, and his 
other qualities were diſcovered in him by acci- 
nent. ; p 
1 we experienced not long ago a proof of 
his fincerity, which will remove all your doubts... Ws: 
The Prince of late has been very particularly Wi 
noticed. Endeavours are made to. obtain a Wi: 
ſecret knowledge of his manner of life, and 
of his acquaintances. I know not fgr what 
reaſon. thoſe enquiries are made; but attend 
to what I ſhall communicate, TT 
Fhere is at St. George a public-houſe, to 
which Biondello oiten reſorts. He may have 
ſome love intrigue there for aught I know. 
He was there for ſeveral days in the company 
of advocates, men in office under the go- 
yerninent,, merry brothers and old acquaintan- 
ces. They were equally aſtoniſhed and re- 
joiced to behold him again. The former 
friendſhip was renewed, and every one related. 
his adventures ſince their ſeparation : Biondello 
alſo told his. He did it in a few words. They 
wiſhed him joy of his new fituation : they 
had heard of the ſplendid manner in which 
the Prince lived; of his liberality in particu- 
hr towards his people that knew how to keep. 
a ſecret 3 his acquaintance with the Cardinal 
A... was alſo well known; and his partiality * 
for gaming, &c. &c. Biondello ſtarted. They = 
told him, that he played his part very well, 
but they ſaid they knew that he was the ſecret- 
meflenger of the Prince. The advocates ſat 


* 
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en each fide of him, and the bottle · was ſpee- 
dily emptied, They perſuaded him to drink 
more : he excuſed himſelf, and ſaid that his 
head would not bear much wine ; he therefore | 
affected to be intoxicated. 

« Yes,” faid one of the advocates at laſt; 
« Biondello may underſtand his buſineſs ; but 
he has not yet finiſhed his lefſon—he is but 
half a ſcholar.” 

« What is wanting?“ ſaid Biondello. 

« He underſtands one art,” ſaid the man; 
ce that is, to keep a ſecret ; but he is not ac- 
quainted with the other, which 1s to get rid of 
it again with profit.” 

Am I likely to find a purchaſer for it ” 
aſked Biondello. 

The other part of the company left the 
room, and he remained alone with his two 
friends, who. now came to the -point. To 
make it ſhort, he was to give them the means 
by which the Prince became acquainted with 
the Cardinal and: his nephew, to diſcover to 
them the ſources by which the Prince received, 
and the way he exhauſted his money, and to 
deliver into their hands the letters which were 
written to the Count O.. Biondello ap- 
pointed to meet them, and diſcuſs it another 
time; who it was that induced them to do this 
he could not get from them, but concluded, 
from the great offers which were made to him, 
that it mult be ſome wealthy perfon who com- 
miſſioned them to entice him to this confeſſion. 

Laſt night he diſcovered to my - maſter the 
whole of this affair. He was anxious to iar 
ow the advocates ; ; but Biondello remon- . 
| 1 ſtrated, 


„ 


ſtrated, and ſaid, if they were ever to be at 
liberty again, he ſhould loſe all his credit with 
that claſs of people, and perhaps his life. 
Theſe ſort of people ail hang together, and 
"ſtand up for each other. He would ſooner, 
he ſaid, have the high council at Venice for 
his enemy than be looked upon by them as a 
betrayer; and he could not be ſo uſeful to the 
Prince, if he loſt the confidence of theſe 
people. We tried to conjecture with whom 
this curioſity might originate. Who is there 
at Venice that can be intereſted in knowing 
what my maſter receives and ſpends; what 
concerns he has with the Cardinal A... and 
what I write to you? Is this a ſcheme of the 
Prince . d...? or is the Armenian with us 
again ? | 


LETTER 
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LETTER VIII. 


AVGUST, 


Tun Prince abounds in happineſs and lore. 
He has found the Greek lady. Hear how this 


happened. | 
A ſtranger who had travelled over Chiozza, 
and pave an enchanting defcription of that 


beautiful city, which is ſituated near the 


Gulph, made the Prince deſirous to ſee it. 
Yeſterday his wiſhes were put in execution; 

and to avoid all unneceſſary expence, no other 

- perſon attended him but Z... Biondello, and 


myſelf, as he travelled incognito. We took | 


Places in a boat that uſually ſailed to that place 
with company. The ſociety was not very e- 
— and the voyage far from being agree- 
able. | 
Chiozzo is built upon piles, like Venice, 
and has-about forty thouſand inhabitants in it. 
You meet there very few people of diſtinction, 
the ſtreets are crowded with fiſhermen and 


Tailors. He who wears a wig and a mantle, is 


called a rich man; lappels and veils are the 
ſign of poverty. The city itſelf is handſome, 


but 
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but to admire it, you muſt not have ſeen Ve- 
nice. 3 we EN ; 


The waterman, who had more paſſengers 6 n * 


to carry, was obliged to be quick in his return 

to Venice, and nothing at Chiozza particularly 
attracted the notice of the Prince. The veſſel 
was full when we arrived. As the company 
was rather troubleſome on our paſſage there, we 
hired a ſeparate room for our better accommo- 
dation. The Prince enquired, who were the 
other paſſengers? A Dominican, was the an- 
ſwer, and ſeveral ladies. My maſter was not 
at all curious to ſee them, and immediately 
went to his room. | | SIN 
The Greek lady was the ſole object of one 
diſcourſe on our paſſage, and it was the ſame - 
on our return. The Prince repeated his ad- 
venture in the higheſt tranſports of delight; 
the time was paſſed in forming plans, and then 
tejecting them; till before we were aware of 

it, Venice was in fight. Some of the paſſen- 

gers left the veſſel, the Dominican was amon 8 
them. The waterman went to the ladies, who, I 
2s we now learned, had been only ſeparated 

from us by-a thin partition. He aſked them, 
where he ſhould land them,  *© Upon the 
fland of Murano,” was the anſwer. —* The 
iland of Murano!“ cried the Prince, as the 
ſudden tranſport af joy ſhot through his ſoul. 
Before 1 could make him any anſwer, Bion- _ 
dello ruſhed in. e 
Do you know with whom we have tra- 
velled ? The Prince ſtarted up 

e the here? | 


— 


« Yes, 


| 188 2, 
0 Yes, ſhe is,” continued Biondello. a] 
am juſt come from her conductor.“ 
Ihe Prince ruſned out of the room. A thou. 


ſand ſenſations overpowered his mind. He was 


ſeized with a ſudden trembling .: a death-like 


paleneſs ſpread itſelf over his countenance. + 


burned with expectation. It is impoſſible for 
me to deſcribe to you our ſituation. : 

I he boat ſtopped at Murano. The Prince 

jumped upon the ſhore. She came. I per- 
ceived, from the Prince's countenance, that it 


was ſhe. Her appearance did not leave any 


doubt of the fact. A more beautiful figure ! 
never faw: the flattering deſcriptions the 
Prince had given of her, were fully realized. 
A bluſh of ſatisfaction was ſpread over her 


face, when ſhe beheld the Prince. She muſt 


have overheard our whole converſation, and 
could not doubt but that ſhe had been the ſub- 
ject of it. She gave her attendant a ſignifi- 


cant look, which ſeemed to ſay, This is he! 


and with an artleſs embarraſſment ſhe caſt her 
eyes upon the ground. A ſmall board was 
placed from the ſhore to the ſhip, on which 
ſhe had to walk. She ſeemed anxious to land; 
but although ſhe affected timidity, it appeared 
to ariſe more from a deſire to be affiſted, than 
the danger of croſling the plank. The Prince 
ſtretched out his arm to aſſiſt her. Neceſſitj 
overcame etiquette. ' She accepted his hand, 
and leaped upon the ſhore. The ſudden agi- 
tation of the Prince made him uncivil ; for 
he forgot the other lady, who waited for the 
ſame act of politeneſs—And what would he 
not have forgotten in that moment? I at [aft 


rendered 
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rendered her that ſervice, and deprived myſelf 
of the pleaſure of obſerving how the inter- 
view, which took place between my maſter 
and the lady, affected her. | 
He ſtill held her hand in his; and, I be- 
lieve, without knowing that he did fo. 
It is not the firſt time, Signora, that — 
that“ He heſitated ps 
„ T ought. to remember,” ſhe liſped. 

In the church,” ſaid he. pe 

In the church,” ſaid ſhe. * Yes, it was 
there.” 

« And could I flatter myſelf to-day—ſo 
near.” 4 

Here ſhe drew her hand ſoftly out of his, 
He recovered himſelf immediately. Biondello, 
who in the mean time had ſpoken with the 
ſervant, came to his aſſiſtance. 

“ Signora,“ he began, „ the ladies ordered 
their chairs to be waiting for them at a certain 
time, but we have arrived here ſooner than 
was expected, Here is a garden in the vici- 
nity, where you may retire to avoid the tu- 
mult ?? | 

The propoſal was accepted, and you may 
judge with what delight the Prince accompa- 
nied her. They remained in the garden till 
late in the evening. It fell to my lot, aſſiſted 
by Z. . . to entertain the old lady, that the 
Prince might remain undiſturbed with his be- 
loved. He made good uſe of his time, for he 
obtained permiſſion to pay her a viſit. He is 
now there. As ſoon as he returns, I ſhall 
know more of the matter, 

"VOL, 1. "mM Yeſterday, 


„ 
g Yeſterday, when we came home, we found 
the expected remittances from our court, but 
accompanied by a letter, which affected my 


maſter very much. He is recalled by it, and 


in a tone which he has not. been accuſtomed to, 
He has anfwered it contemptuouſly, and in- 
tends to prolong his ſtay here. The remit- 
tances are juſt ſufficient to pay the intereſt of 
the capital which he owes. We look for an 
anſwer from his ſiſter with great anxiety. 


* 
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LETTER IX. 


BARON F.. . TO THE couN r Oo. 


SEPTEMBER« 


Tur Prince has had a quarrel with his 
court: all our,refources from thence are cut 
off. 

The ſix weeks, which were limited for my 
maſter to have paid the debt due to the Mar- 
quis are elapſed, we have received no remit- 
tances from his couſin, whom he earneſtly ſoli- 
cited to aſſiſt him; neither have we had any from 
his ſiſter. You may eaſily imagine that Civi- 
tella does not remind him of his engagement; 
but the faithful memory of 'the Prince conti- 
mually impoſes upon him the idea, that he is 
till the Marquis's creditor., Yeſterday came 
letters from the reigning Count. 

We had juſt concluded a new contract with 
the maſter of our hotel; and the Prince had 
openly declared, that he intended to protract 
his ſtay in Venice. Without ſpeaking a word, 
he gave me the letter. His eyes darted fire: 
to me his countenance was a ſuſſicient indica- 
tion of the contents. 

Should you imagine, dear O. . . that they 
are at * informed of all my maſter's connec- 
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tions; and that calumny has been very buſ in 
inventing falſeboods to defame him? 


They had heard with diſpleaſure, it is ſaid 


in the letter, that the Prince had not ſupport. 
ed his former character, but had purſued x 


conduct which was in total contradiction to 
his former praiſe-worthy manner of thinking, 


They affirmed, that he rioted with women, 


and was addicted to gaming in an extravagant 
manner; that he was involved in debt; that 
he ſtudied phyſiognomy, and ſought after con- 
Jurors; that he held ſuſpicious correſpondence 
With prelates, and that he poſſeſſed a houſe. 
hold, which was more than his income could 
ſupport. They had even been aſſured, that 


his intention was, to compleat his bad condud 


by turning an apoſtate, and embracing the 
Roman Catholic religion; and, to exculpate 
himſelf from the laſt ſerious accuſation, they 
expected he would immediately return, A 
banker at Venice, to whom he was directed to 
deliver in the amount of his debts, was autho- 


rized, immediately after his departure, to {a 


tisfy his creditors; for, under circumſtances 


ſo unpleaſant, they did not think it ſafe totrull 


the money in his own hands. 
What accuſations! and in what an artful 


manner alledged ! I took the letter, and read 


it over a ſecond time—I endeavoured to pal 
lite the offence, but I-did not ſucceed. 

Z. . . now reminded me of the ſecret in— 
quir:es which had been made by the Acvo 
cat-s, The time, the contents, all circum- 
ſtar: es àagr d. We had falſely attributed 
them to the Armenian. Now it was clear oy 
whom 


( 1499 ) 
whom they were derived. Apoſtaſy !—Þut- 


whole intereſt can it be to calumniate my maſ- 


ter in ſuch an execrable manner? I fear it is 


2 piece of miſchief invented by the Prince 
d.. . who will follow it up, to get my maſter 
from Venice. | 
He remained ſilent, with his eyes fixed up- 
on the ground. His countenance made me 
tremble. I threw myſelf at his feet. 
« For Heaven's ſake, gracious Prince,” I 


exclaimed, “ do not think of it ſo ſeriouſly. 


You ſhall, you will, have the greateſt ſatis- 
faction. Leave the. buſineſs to me. Send me 
there, for it is beneath your dignity to go per- 
ſonally to juſtify yourſelf againit ſuch vile ca- 
lumnies : permit me to do it. The calumnia- 
tor muſt, he ſhall, be named, and the eyes of 
the... muſt be opened.” | | 

In this ſituation, Civitella found us: he. 
aſked, with aſtoniſhment, the "reaſon of our 
embarraſſment: Z... and FE were filert. The 
Prince, who never made any diſtinction be- 
tween him and us, was now too much agitat- 
ed in his mind to act prudently on this occa- 
hon, and commanded us to communicate to. 
him the contents of the letter. I heſitated, but 
the Prince ſnatched it from my hands, and gave 
it to the Marquis himſelf. +7 

J am your debtor, Marquis,” he began, 
after he had finiſhed the letter, - but let that 
give you no uneaſineſs. Allow me but a re- 
ſpite of twenty days, and you ſhall be paid.” 

« Gracious Prince!“ exclaimed Civitella,' 
with feeling and. ſurprize, do I deſerve this?“ 


Nou did not chooſe to remind me of my 


engagement, I know your delicacy in this 
matter 
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matter, and thank you for your liberality. In 


twenty days, as I faid before, you ſhall be 
paid: E 


« Wbat is the meaning of all this ?” ſaid 


Civitella with anxiety. “ Explain to me this 
myſtery. I cannot comprehend it.“ 

We gave him all the information in our 
power. He fell into a rage. The Prince, he 
faid, muſt inſiſt upon fatisfaction: the offence 
18 infamous. In the mean time, he conjured 
tie Prince to make ufe of his property and cre- 
dit as if they were his own. 

The Marquis left us, and the Prince tl 
continued ſilent, He walked with haſty ſteps 


up and down the room: ſomething of an eu 


traordinary nature ſeemed to oppreſs his ſenſes. 
At laſt he ſtood ſtill, and murmured incohe- 
rentiy—““ Wiſh yourſelf happineſs—at nine 
o'clock he died.” 

We looked at him with horror. 

«© Wiſh yourſelf happineſs,” he continued. 
„ Happineſs—Did he not ſay fo? What was 
it that he meant by theſe words?“ 

« Why do you now repeat that fooliſh ad- 
monition ?” I exclaimed. *4 What has this to 
do with it?“ 

« could not then underſtand what the * 


menian meant by that expreffion. Now I 
comprehend him. Oh, it is — hard 


to have a maſter over-one l'“ 
 « My deareſt Prince!“ 


* Who can make me experience it -A! 


it muſt be exquiſite!” 


He ſtopped again. There was in his coun- 


tenance a wildneſs reſembling inſanity. 
never before had ſeen him fo much agitated. 
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« The moſt miſerable among the people,) 
he continued, or the next Prince to the 
throne ! are the ſame. There is but one diſ- 


| tiaction among men—to obey or to govern.” 


He once more looked into the letter. 
« You have ſeen the man,” he continued, 


« who has ventured to write thus to me. 


Would you ſalute him in the ftreet, if fate had 
not made him your maſter? By Hewvens! 
there is ſomething wonderfully great about the 


wearer of a crown!“ 


He continued ſpeaking in this unintelligi- 
ble manner for ſome time, and many of fis 
words I dare not commit to paper. But the 
Prince has diſcovered to me a circumſtance, 
which involved me in ſurpriſe and anxiety, and 
which may probably ere long lead to bad con- 
ſequences. We were ignorant of the family 
circumſtances at the court of ... until now.” 
The Prince anſwered the letter upon the 
ſpot, though I oppoſed. it with violence, and 
the manner in which he has done it will, in 

all probability, prevent a reconciliation. 
Lou will alſo be defirous, dear O.. to 
hear ſomething about the Greek lady. I can 
ſay but little upon that ſubject, as 2 not 
able at preſent to learn any thing ſatisfactory 
concerning her. The Prince diſcloſes nothing, 
becauſe he is, no doubt, bound to ſecrecy, as 
| preſume, by his word of honour. But ſhe 
is not the Greek lady that we ſuppoſed. She 
is a German, of noble extraction. It js. re- 
ported, that ſhe has a mother of rank, and alio 
that ſhe is the fruit of an illicit connection, of 
which much was ſaid in Europe. Clandeſtine 
purſuits, it is ſaid, have forced her to ſeek re- 
fuge 
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fuge at Venice, and theſe alſo are the reaſons 
why ſhe avoids ſociety, and ſecretes herſelf in 
a private dwelling, where it would have been 


impoſſible for the Prince to have diſcovered 


her. The veneration with which the Prince 
ſpeaks of her, and certain traits which he ob- 
ſerves in her conduct, ſeem to authorize this 
preſumption. 

He is paſſionately fond of her, and his at- 
tachment increaſes every day. In the firſt 
outſet, the viſits were not repeated very often; 
however, the ſecond week the interval was 
fhortened, and now not a day paſſes without 
the Prince's being there. We are not able to 
ſee him ſometimes for whole evenings toge- 
ther; and even, if he is not in her ſocicty, 


ſhe is the only object that occupies his atten- 


tion. His nature ſeems to be changed. He 
walks about like a madman: he is inattentive 
to every thing that formerly intereſted him. 
What will be the conſequence, deareſt friend, 
I cannot imagine. The quarrel with his court 
has thrown my maſter into the degrading ſitu- 
ation of being dependent upon an individual, 


the Marquis Civitella. He is at preſent maſter, 


of all our ſecrets, and perhaps our fate. Will 
he always think ſo nobly as he does at preſent ? 
Will this good underſtanding be of long dura- 
tion ? and is it right to give ſo much power 
and conſequence to a man, let him be ever ſo 
excellent a character? 

A letter has been diſpatched to the ſiſter of 
the Prince. The iſſue of it I hope to commu- 
nicate to you in my next letter. 


LETTER 
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LETTER X. 


THE COUNT O. . IN CONTINUATION. 


Bur this promiſed letter never arrived. 
Three whole months paſſed over, before I ob- 
tained any further accounts from Venice; an 
interruption which is explained in the ſequel. 
All the letters of my friend to me had been 
ſuppreſſed. You may gueſs the fituation of 
my mind, when I, in the month of Decem- 
ber, obtained the following writing, which 
mere accident (Biondello's illneſs) brought to 
my hands. | : 
Lou do not write. You do not anſwer. 
—Come—Oh, come upon the wings of friend- 
ſhip. Our hope is gone. Read this with re- 
ſolution. All our hope is gone. | 
„% The Marquis's wound is mortal. The 
Cardinal cries for revenge, and his affaſiing 
ſeek the Prince's life. My maſter Oh, my 
unhappy maſter ! Is N come to this? Unwor- 
thy, terrible fate! We muſt fly like criminals 
from the poniards of murderers. | 
« I write to you from the Convent ***, 
where the Prince has taken refuge. He 1s 
lying aſleep upon a mattraſs by my fide, Alas! 
it is the ſlumber of exhauſted nature, which 
3 75 H 5 . 
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will ſoon again reſign him to the horror of 


new ſufferings. During the ten days that ſhe 


was ill, no ſleep cloſed his eyes. I was pre. 


ſent at the diſſection of the body. They diſ. 


covered traces of poiſon. To- day ſhe will be 
buried. 

6 Alas, dear O.. . my heart is almoſt broken. 
I was witnefs to a ſcene that never will be 
rooted from my memory. I ſtood by her dy- 
ing bed. She expired with divine reſignation, 
and her laſt words hailed her, beloved to ac- 
company her to the throne of heaven. All 
our reſolution forſook us; the Prince alone 
was firm and collected; and though he muſt 
have ſuffered almoſt beyond deſcription, yet 
he had fortitude enough to refuſe the pious 
fanatic her laſt prayer. EO 
In this was incloſed the following. 


To: TBE PRINCE ... FROM HIS; SISTER. - 


c THE religion which the Prince *** 
has embraced, will not let him want the 
means to continue his preſent mode of life 
which is to be attributed to that alone. 1 
have tears and prayers for an unfortunate, but 
no more benefits for one unworthy of them“ 

| HENRIETTE. 


J fet off immediately, and travel ing night 
and day, in the third week 1 arrived at Ve- 
nice. My. haſte. was of no conſequence. 1 

| | | . went 
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went to comfort an unhappy being; 1 * 
found one who did not want my feeble aſ- 
ſiſtance. 

F. . . was very ill, and was not to be ſpoken 
with, when I arrived; ; they gave me, how- 

ever, the following note: 

„ Return, dear O... to where you came 
from. The Prince does not want your aſ- 
ſiſtance nor mine. His debts are payed, the 
Cardinal conſoled, and the Marquis reſtored. 
Do you 8 the Armenian, who en- 
trapped us laſt year ſo dexterouſly? In his 
power you'll find the Prince; who has theſe. 
five days attended maſs.” 

Notwithſtanding this, I waited upon the 
Prince, but was refuſed admittance. On the 
bed of my friend, however, I heard the fol- 
lowing extraordinary hiſtory, x 

After taking my lodgings, not far from the 
Prince's hotel, I was obliged to wait a long 
time before I could ſpeak with my friend F. 
He was indiſpoſed with a fever, and the phyr 
fician that attended him deſpaired of his reco- 
very. My ſituation was afflicting in the ex- 
treme; for I beheld the Prince, as it were, 
upon the verge of a moſt terrible abyſs, and 
my friend F... on the brink of the grave. 
Harraſſed almoſt to death with misfortunes, I 
reſolved, at all events, to ſpeak ouce more 
with the Prince; but I found, after ſeveral 
ineffectual attempts, that it was in vain; and 
the laſt viſit I made I was diſmifſed with the 
following intimation: 

© That the Prince was not to be ſpoken to 
by- me, and that it was alone owing to his 

1 former 
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; former attachment for me that I ſtill enjoyed 
my liberty“ N 
Biondello, who told me this, added to the 


weight of his information, by his ferious and 
ſtrongly marked countenance. I was not able 


to make him any anſwer, but- felt my knees 
fhake under me, and my lips quiver in a con- 
vulſive manner. F went immediately to my 
lodgings, and, almoſt inſenſible with appre- 
henſion, threw myſelf into an arm chair, and 
endeavoured to diſpel the gloom of anticipa- 
tion that hung over me. A noiſe brought me 
at laſt to myſelf; I looked up and ſaw the 
phyſician who attended F... ſtanding before 
me, whom I had not heard enter the room 
during m lexity. 
Mb, F like a — mylelf the meſſenger of happy 
news,” ſaid he to me, and I come to an- 
nounee to you, that your friend F... finds 
himſelf ſo much recovered, that he is able to 
converſe without difficulty, and wiſhes to ſpeak 
to you; the cauſe of his illneſs ſeems to be 
entirely removed, but you muſt expect to ſee 
him weak, and rather low.” | 

I did not ſuffer him to proceed in his ſpeech, 
but wrapt myſelf up in a cloak, and haſtened 
to congratulate my friend upon his recovery, 
with as much ſatisfaction as if the welfare of 
millions had depended upon my walk. 


6 Oh! How much have I fighed after you, 


my dear O... ſaid he, with a feeble voice, 
as he prefſed my hand to his breaſt ; but the 
phyſician conjured me, until now, to avoid all 
fenſations.” 
I looked at him. He was lying before ro 
| t 
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the picture of death. A tear ſtarted from my 
eye; I could not ſuppreſs it; he obſerved it. 

« I thank you my friend, for this ſincere 

roof of affection; it convinces me that my 
loſs will not be indifferent to you.” 

«« Speak not of your death,” faid I, with 
concern, * the phyſician aſſures me he has re- 
moved your complaint, and that in a little 
time you will be well again.“ 3 

« Aye,” he replied, with a deep figh, “ he 
has repeatedly ſaid ſo, but I think the contrary. 
My internal feelings prove to me that I cannot 


exiſt long in this world.” 


He ſunk back on his pillow. | A cold ſweat 
ftood upon. his forehead. His ſpeech became 
fainter by degrees; but I collected ſufficient to 
underſtand, that he ſuſpected ſome one had 
poiſoned him, for that he and myſelf had 
been ſuſpected for ſome time of having mali- 
ciouſly and ſecretly calumniated the Prince at 
court. This accounted for the cold and un- 
friendly treatment I had lately received from 
the Prince; and the very thought of being 
fubject to ſo powerful an enemy threw me 
into a ſtate of melancholy. I looked back 
upon my conduct, and tried to recolle& any 
circumſtance that might throw fome light upon 
the matter, butin vain. In the midſt of theſe 
reflections F.. awaked, which arouſed me 
from my lethargy: His firſt word was to en- 
treat me to be ſecret as to what he had diſco- 
vered reſpecting himſelf, and perſuaded me, 
fearful that a fimilar lot would befall me, to 
abſent myſelf immediately after his death from 
Venice. He added, with a ſmile, 


6 See 
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ee See me laid in my grave firſt, for I wiſh 
very much to receive that laft ſervice from the 
hand of a friend whom I affectionately love.“ 


I embraced him, and bedewed his death... 


pale cheek with tears. 


« I forgive thoſe,” he ſaid, © who are the 
cauſe of my death; it will not be painful to 


me; and, as you have not deprived me of 


your preſence in my laſt hours, I owe you 


the greateſt thanks.“ 
A long pauſe enſued after that F. 


lated to me as follows. I have collected i = 
a narrative the ſentences which he ſpoke at 


intervals, and added what I extorted from him 
by queſtions; for his feebleneſs did not per- 


mit him to ſpeak in a continued ſeries. I alſo 


was often obliged to aſſiſt him on account of 
the defect of his memory, as far as it could 
be done by queſtions. I muſt be permitted to 
introduce him ſpeaking here, becauſe of all 


that I communicate, nothing is done by me 
but the chronological arrangement. I have 


indeed given x the trouble to uſe his own 
language, which I am enabled to do, as J had 


my pocket-book always in my hand, and care- 


fully noted down every — which I thought 


would flip from my memor . 

« I begin, ſaid F. « my ſrory- from 
that period, when my letters to you were in- 
tercepted. By the laſt of them “ you know, 
that the Prince had fallen out with his court, 
and had nothing more to expect from owe 

| His 


* That from the month of e see the fore- 
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His ſiſter did not write to him, and left us for 
the ſpace of two months in an anxious ftate of 
uncertainty, when: the letter, which I incloſed 
for you laſt, arrived. It threw the Prince into 
the moſt horrid ſtate of diftreſs. His debt to 
Civitella was very much increaſed, and his 
expences were not inthe leaſt diminiſhed; and 
we found there was not any probability of 
maintaining the ſyſtem much longer. —— 

« ] mult confeſs to you, that at that period 
[ ſeldom enjoyed a happy hour. In the moſt . 
ſplendid entertainments I was ſolitary, and 
ſunk in deep reflection. A... contented him- 
ſelf as well as he could, If he was not obliged 
to be at home, from neceſſity, he ſeldom ſtaid 
with me; and if at any time I mentioned the 
ſubject of our diſtreſs to him, he never liſtened 
to me, but anſwered, that he did not chooſe 
to interfere in his maſter's concerns. I had 
no friend left; and from you I received no 
anſwers to my letters. The Prince was ſel- 
dom to be ſeen, being in general occupied 
with Biondello, upon the management of his 
intrigues. He muſt have had no other thought 
than that- of viſiting the Greek lady, for he 
had already. promiſed four times to the Mar- 
quis to pay him; but, inſtead of that, he bor- 
rowed freſh ſums. You know formerly, with 
what ſtrict punctuality he performed a pro- 
miſe ; but at that period he was completely 
mattentive. to it. . 

% It was as if every thing exiſted only for 
him, and that he had the ſole right to com- 
mand it. The Marquis ſtill continued the 
generous unintereſted friend of the Prince, 
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who-ſtudied his wiſhes, before they came to 
maturity, and ſought, with unremitting zeal, 
to ſatisfy him in every particular. In his 


hands, I may ſay, our fate reſted; and yet he 


knew how to give his conduct ſuch a colour; 
that an indifferent perfon would have thought 
his exiſtence depended upon a ſingle look from 
the Prince. | | 
„ Thus ſtood the affair, when the Prince 
one evening came home very late from the 
Bucentauro. He brought a book with him; 
the contents-of which he was ſo anxious to be 
acquainted: with, that, during the time he was 
undreſſing, he deſired me to read it out aloud 
to him; for Biondello, on whom this honour 
was uſually. conferred, under the pretext of 
indiſpoſition, which he had complained of for 
fourteen nights, had been diſmiſſed to go to 
bed. At laſt the Prince retired to reſt, and 
being unable to repoſe until: the book was 
finiſhed, I was obliged to fit upon the fide of 
his bed and continue my taſk. He liſtened 
very attentively, as he ſupported his head upon 
his right arm. | 
«© 'The clock in the ſteeple of St: Mark's 
church ſtruck one“, at that inſtant both the 
candles, which ſtood before me upon the table, 
were extinguiſhed. We heard it thunder, 
which in a few minutes becames ſo violent, 
that the houſe ſeemed to ſhake under us; 
quick flaſhes of lightning illuminated our 
room, 


VV ® The Count O... has probably given here the hour 

in which this happened, according to our reckoning of 
time; in Venice, and other provinces of Italy, they begin 
to count the hours from one, at the beginning of the night. 


„ % K ww mW 


(ü 


room, and immediately all the windows and 
doors burſt open. 3 85 

« Beware, Prince! that thou dgſt not ſtain 
thy hand with blood,” cried a hollow frightful 
voice. —Again it thundered and lightned, after 
which a ſolemn ſtillneſs reigned for ſome 
time. | 

« Is this a dream ?”—cried the Prince, after 
a pauſe. | | 

I did not make any anſwer, and was in 
doubt whether I ſhould quit the room or not. 
In the mean time, Biondello ruſhed in. 

« For God's fake, what is the mai. ?“ 
he exclaimed with trepidation ; but, withc. * 
waiting for an anſwer, he took the wax can- 


dles from the table, and brought them back 


lighted. He was half dreſſed, and appeared 
ſo dreadfully frightened, that I became very 
much alarmed for him. Obferving that the 
Prince had not received any injury, he feemed 
in ſome meaſure comforted. | | 

i© The Prince aſked him if he had heard 
any thing? He anſwered in the affirmative, 
and his relation accorded exactly with what 
we had heard; however, he did not fee any 
lightning. He was not aſleep, and for that 
reaſon his evidence effectually proved, that 
our imaginations had not deceived us. Bion- 
dello received orders to go to bed again, and. 
the Prince commanded him to, obſerve the 
— filence as to what he had heard and 
een. | . 

“ What do you think of this?“ ſaid the 
Prince, as ſoon as he was gone. 


« I muſt 
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furely be ſimilar to ours, and yet— 
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« T muſt own to you, gracious Prince, that 
this event has almoſt depnived. me of my 
ſenſes. 

« Confefs, that you will not willingly be. 
heve it to be a miracle, becauſe you know that 
I hold them in contempt.” 


And yet I know not how to explain it in 


à natural way. 
b We have read ſtrange things i in the book; 


how, if our fancy ſhould have play'd us y | 


trick ?” 

« But that we both heard one and the ſame 
thing, that the candles in the mean time were 
extinguiſhed at the ſame moment, and doors 
and windows burſt open, is certain; and Bi- 


ondello has heard the ſame ? 


«© That might, perhaps, be explained. The 
windows burſt open becauſe they were not 
faſtened; the door from the ſame cauſe; the 


preſſure of the air became then ſronger, and 


the thorough draft put out the candles.” 
„ But the words we heard—the r 
the thunder? 

cc T aſcribe them to imagination.” 

But could imagination work upon three dif- 
ferent perſons exactly at the Jame time, andin 
the ſame manner ? 

If all our ideas turn to the ſame point, 
why not ?—Have you never heard, that whole 
ſocieties have been deceived in the ſame man- 
ner? To what cauſe elſe can we aſcribe the 
exiſtence of ſo many fanatics ?” 

I allow this; but Biondello- s ideas could 90 


ce Tt 
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8 It is poſſible. Have you not heard that. 
he was lying awake in his bed, and in all pro- 
bability liſtened to every thing that was ſaid. 


Only a Jus wainſcot ſeparates his room from 


IM you, beſides, read with a very loud 
voice?“ 

I became ſilent, not becauſe I was convinc- 
ed, but becauſe 1 did not like to contradict 
bim; for his countenance proved to me that 
he was angry at my diſputing the queſtion with 
him. He ſeemed ſatisfied, but the rec-'lec- 
tion of what had paſted baniſhed ſleep from my 
eyes. 

1 he following day was deſtined for a grand. 
feaſt, which was given in honour of the Prince 
of St. Benedetto. All that Venetian ſplendor 
and pleaſure.could invent was united here. It, 
was to conclude with a very brilliant maſque- 
rade-ball. A valet-de-chamber, whom the 
Prince a ſhort time ago took into his ſervice, 
becauſe he ſaved his life, remained alone at 
home; whilit myſelf and the Prince's whole 
houſhold, Biondello not excepted, who forgot 
lis complaints to join the party, went to the 
entertainment. The Prince was pleaſed with 
his attention ſo much. the more, becauſe, in 
ſpite of his indiſpoſition, he inſiſted upon go- 
ing in ſuch a manner, that the greateſt love 
for his Prince could only have induced him. 
la the maſk of a Bramin he followed him every 
where, at a little. diſtance, like his. ſhadow. 
did not ſuffer him to go out of my ſight, be- 
Guſe I expected ſomething might take place, 
that might lead to a diſcovery of the myſterious 
Re we had heard the * night; 
| ta 
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to which ground Talſo attributed the foreſight, 


andello prevented him, and: added, _—_— 
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of Biondello. My conjecture was but too well 
founded. The croud of maſks which were 
preſent, left little room in the ſpacious hall 
for the dancers; thus, they were rather croud- 
ed. The Prince, in endeavouring to paſs ſome 
one in great haſte, tore a part of his garment. 
He was obliged to leave the hall immediately 


to repair the accident. Biondello conducted 


him into a ſide-room, and I followed. Pic- 
ture to yourſelf our aſtoniſhment, when we 
beheld, in a receſs, the Greek:lady and Civi- 
tella upon a ſofa, in an amorous ſituation. Not 
one of us was able to utter a word. The Prince 
ſeemed thunder- ſtruck: his eyes rolled wildly 
in his head, and the muſcles of his face be- 


came convulſive. The couple apparently did 


not obſerve us. Before we could prevent him, 
the Prince ſeized a dagger, which laid upon a 
table, and ruſhing towards Civitella laid him 
bleeding at his feet. The Greek lady ran with 
loud ſhrieks into the hall. | 
« For God's ſake, ſave yourſelf gracious 
Prince,” exchaimed Biondello, * lofe not 2 
moment.“ At that inſtant he laid hold of the 
Prince, who was quite ſtupifted, and hurried 
him away through a ſide-door. I haſtened af- 
ter them. Scarcely was the door cloſed; when 
we heard a great noiſe in the room. In their 
embarraſſment they had probably forgotten to 
urſue us; we therefore made our eſcape. 
The Prince wiſhed to go to his hotel, but Bi- 


C0 


| { a6) 


could not be ſecure there. The powers above * 
puniſh very rigorouſly any one that attacks a 
maſk; and in ſpite of his rank, he was in 
doubt whether they would not to-morrow 
morning ſend after him one of their Fante's, 4 
which might have very bad conſequences. He 

romiſed to conduct him to a place of ſecurity 
till the affair could be ſettled. Biondello 
walked before us with haſty ſteps; we follow- 
ed him very cloſe, and I muſt confeſs, with 
great dread and anxiety. The apparition play- 
ed upon my fancy ſo much, that I ſaw at every 
ſtep figures, which ſeemed to me all armed 
with daggers. From the Prince's countenance, 
[ eaſily could perceive, that he was alſo very 
much diſcouraged. Not one of us ſpoke a 
word. Like fugitive criminals we ſtole thro' 


the private paſſages and bye ſtreets, We were 


fortunate enough to meet, near St. Samuele, a 
boat, which, to all appearance, ſeemed wait- 
ing for us. We ſtepped into it : Biondello 
commanded the boatman to row into the S/ 
tier of Caſlello, and to land us near St Franciſce 
della Vigna, a Franciſcan convent. We glided 
like lightning through the water. Houſes and 


ſteeples that bordered the river ſoon vaniſhed 


from our ſight. The moon ſhone with beau- 
tiful ſplendor ; and, at intervals, we heard the 
diſtant oars as they daſhed into the ſtream; 


the 


This expreflion, or, in his languege, quei is alte, the 


' Venet ans uſe as a name for the tribunal of the Inquiſition. 


A Venetiar: is fo afraid of that word, that he makes uſe of 
it only in c.ſes of preat neceſſity—and ſpeaks of this tri- 
dunal with the higheſt vencration and beating heart. 

+ An officer of this tribunal, 9 | 
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the melancholy ſong of the Barcarole. —1 
| ſhall never forget the impreſſion that night 
made upon my mind. 2 | 


We arrived, at laſt; at the before-mention- 


ed place; and Biondello procured us, even at 
that-time of night, through the means of an 
acquaintance, the beſt accommodation. We 
were obliged to live there in great ſecrecy, and 
L obſerved that the Prince deeply felt his ſitua- 
tion. Biondello walked out in different maſks 
to learn how the matter ſtood, and what the 
Prince had to fear; but for many days he re- 
turned without ſucceſs. At lait he came into 
the room, about might-fall, in great agita- 
tion. | ” 
« We muſt depart from hence, he cried with 
a trembling voice, we mult depart this mo- 
ment from hence! Your life hangs on a 
thread, my Prince ! "The Marquis is mortally 
wounded ; the Cardinal has hired twelve al- 
ſaſſins to murder you, and he who perpetrates 
the deed, is promiſed one hundred ſequins ; a 
price which an aſſaſſin would be ſtudious to 
earn, were it even to take away the life of the 
head of the church. They already are ac- 
quainted with our abode—we muſt haſten 
from hence as quickly as poſlible !!! _ _ 
a 


& Barcarole are a kind of watermen. They ſing for en- 
tertainment, whilſt they are lying ſolitary in their boats, 
expecting cuſtomers. They know by heart many paſiages 
of the poets, and add to them muſic of their own compo» 
ſition, which they endeavour to make adequate to the 
words. One is heard to begin, another, who perhaps 
does not know the firſt, hears, and anſwers him, and they 


ſeldom diſcontinue their ſong tili their buſineſs calls them 
away. 


for en; 
boats, 
paſlages 
compo» 
to the 
perhaps 
nd they 
ls them 
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Had not Biondello been with us, we could 
not poſſibly have eſcaped our fate; but this 
indefatigable and attentive man aſſiſted us al- 
ways with the beſt advice. He brought us 
cloaths, as a diſguiſe, and we hired a boat for 
our conveyance. Biondello entered into con- 


verſation with the waterman, and we expe- 


rienced, to our aſtoniſhment in what great 
danger we were placed, and how induſtrious 
the aſſaſſins were to earn the hundred ſequins, 
And ſuſpecting that ſome one might be able, 
by the boatman, to trace our route, to deceive 
them, we continually changed our boat, and 
went a very circuitous way about. 


friendly monk, alſo an acquaintance of Bion- 
dello, 3 us at the gate, and conducted 
us immediately to a room, which was retired 


of a prince. 

« A lady, in the laſt agonies of death, 
viſhes. to ſpeak to you,” ſaid the monk the 
next day to the Prince. 


He ſtarted as if he had ſuffered an electrical 
ſtroke. 

“Who is ſhe ?” he exclaimed haſtily. 

Ido not know; I have not enquired con- 
cerning that. She has lived for two years in 
this convent. From whence ſhe came is un- 
own. It is our duty to receive every ſtran- 
ger, within our walls, without firſt aſking 
who they are, and from whence they come 
We ſuffer every one to keep his ſecret, if he 
will not diſcover it to us willingly.” 


The 


At laſt we arrived at the con vent. A 


and clean, but not furniſhed for the reception 
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The Prince ſeemed loſt in deep reflection. 
x by How long has ſhe been ill?“ he ſaid at 
8 
„ To- day is the ſeventh.” 

« Where is ſhe ? I will go to her!“ 

He followed the monk. | 

In the ſick-room, my dear friend, was his 
Greek lady. I have forgot to mention, that 
he had not an opportunity to ſpeak to her for 
two days previous to the unhappy maſque- 
rade-ball; it was clear now what detained her. 
I myſelf faw her, and I am not able to deſcribe 
my feelings, when I beheld the 'moſt charm- 
Ing creature in the creation, who was former- 
ly the admiration of every one, now the vic- 
tim of horror and diſeaſe. Upon her lovely 
face were marked the ſigns of death.—l no 
longer doubted, that at the ball we muſt have 
been miftaken in the perſon; but the Prince, 
in total oppoſition to his former character, ſtil 
entertained his doubts. This affected his ſen- 
ſibility to ſuch a degree, that nothing could 
be equal to it. His ardent affection threw him 
into the moſt violent paroxiſms of deſpair, 
when he ſaw the object of his heart in the arms 
of death; but, in a few minutes, the fatal 
ſcene at the ball ruſhed upon his mind—he 
turned from her with diſguſt, impreſſed with 
the idea that ſhe had treated his love with 
ſcorn. His eyes ſparkled with rage, and, a 
in agony, his limbs trembled ; but this, when 
he looked upon the parient innocent, was 
changed into ſympathetic melancholy. His 
ſituation was terrible. Although ſhe herſelf 


ſuffered very much, ſhe ſought to conſole = 


. (- 169 ) 
on. This circumſtance almoſt drove him to dif- 
d at traction. I tore him by force from her bed. 


He ſat ſilent in our room for ſome time; a 
laſt he exclaimed— 

«I am ſhamefully deceived ! She, whom I 
adored, deſpiſed me, and rioted licentiouſly in 


s his the arms of another.“ 8 

that Gracious Prince, be ſatisfied. All circum- 
r for ſtances clearly prove, that ſhe was lying ill 
ſque- here when the deed happened. It muſt have 
her. deen quite a different perſon. 
ſeribe « Did I not ſee her—I, who preferved in 
harm- the ſanctuary of my heart the ſmalleſt of her 
rmer- favours— I, who exiſted only for her, who 
e vic- thought her one and the ſame with myſelf— 
lovely to be treated thus!“ — | 
I no Pardon me, gracious Prince, did you not 
ſt have ſay yourſelf, that under ſuch circumſtances, 
prince, one might be eaſily deceived ? 
er, {til Did you not ſee her alſo ?” 
is ſen- i © Your raſh action hindered us from obſerv- 
could WF ing her minutely. | 
2w him “ And how came ſhe to know that I was in 
leſpair, WI the convent. The plan is finely laid to deco 
je Arms me again into the net; but it- will not ſuc« 
e fatal WW ceed „ | 
nd—hc WF Do not miſtruſt her.—An unhappy affair 
ed . brought us hither; and, meeting her in ſuch 
ſe WI 


a pitiable fituation, muſt have operated ſtrong- 
and, 3 WF h upon your mind, and 


* 


s When „Will you remind me of my weakneſs— I 

at, ws BY believed, from the firſt moment, that it was a 

y. HSI juggle?“ | 

- herſelf © Her illneſs a juggle ?” 

ole him. VOL. I. 13 7 Ip 
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“Is that impoſſible, after having had the 
experience that we have?“ | 
1 know not how long this converſation 
would have laſted ; for the more I endeavour. 
ed to convince him of his error, ſo much the 
more he oppoſed me ; and his underſtanding, 
formerly ſo enlightened, did not look -upon 
what appeared the fact as at all probable. 
Biondello's arrival prevented a continuation 
of our diſcourſe. He did not, however, bring 
news of our being ſafe; yet the Prince be. 
came, in one reſpect, more compoſed. For, 
he ſaid it was in ſeveral places reported, that 
the lady, on account of whom we had ſuffered 
ſo 1 was no other perſon than a certain 
V...lli, who was of an indifferent character, 
and extremely like the Greek lady. Ihe ſimi- 
larity of the dreſs, and the darkneſs of the 
room in which they were'fitting, ſerved alſo to 
deceive us. How his beloved knew that he 
was in the convent, was alſo explained to his 
ſatisfaction. One of her footmen had diſco- 
vered Biondello-—ſhe had often made particu- 
lar inquiries after the Prince, and having dil 
covered his retreat, deſired once more to ſee 
and ſpeak to her beloved. Conſcious of her 
mnocence, her ſufferings made a greater im- 
preſſion upon the mind of the Prinee. He 
yery ſeldom quitted her bed, and gave himſelf 
up entirely to ſorrow. The cauſe of her dil- 
ſolution will alſo be that of mine.— Oh! that 
I might die with the tranquillity that ſhe did! 
Her patience under her ſufferings, her ſerenity 
of mind, when the ſhadows of death ſurround- 


£d her, contributed to make her more * 
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than ever. Oh! that I might be certain of 


ſuch a happy death as hers | * 


This angel died by poiſon ; for, on the diſ- 


ſection of her body, at which I was obliged to 


be preſent, the cleareſt proofs of it were viſi- 
ble. 

The ſituation of the Prince I am not able to 
deſcribe to you. I trembled for his ſafety 3 
for when he ſaw the corpſe carried to the 
grave, he burſt into a loud hyſterical laugh, 
and, as in a fit of madneſs, uttered e 
that I never wiſh to recollect. 

Several days paſſed, in which nothing re- 
markable happened. Biondello's accounts were 
always the ſame, and the Marquis had not yet 
recovered from his indiſpoſition. We did not 
perceive that they were at all ſolicitous to diſ- 
cover us, although, he aſſured us, that they 


had not yet given over the purſuit; and that 


our ſafety depended upon our remaining 
quiet; for their revenge would not be fatis- 
hed but by blood. 

For want of room I was obliged to fleep in 
the Prince's apartment. It was about midnight 
when he came to my bedſide and waked me. 

Have you heard nothing?“ ſaid he I re- 
plied in the negative, for I had ſlept very 
ſound, my reſt having been broken frag pre- 
ceding night. 


. Has any thing happened to > you, gracious 
| L474 2 « Had. 


5 This wiſh of wy friend was fulfilled 3 in every pantions. 


+ He has already mentioned ** in his laſt letter. See 
the foregoing, 
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% Had I not the proof in my hands, I ſhould 
think it was a dream. It ſeems as if I am 
ſurrounded every where with inviſible beings. 
I was juſt on the point of falling aſleep, 


when I was diſturbed by the moſt enchanting 
muſic. Whilſt I liſtened from whenee the 


ſound came, -a genius appeared to deſcend 
through the upper part of my bed, graced with 
all the charms with which our painters. uſually 
repreſent them ; but no pencil ever pourtrayed 
ſuch a perfection of irreſiſtible beauty. A ſoft 
light ſurrounded it, and illuminated my bed. 
I had drawn the curtain very cJoſe. The night 
lamp burnt faintly, and on witneſſing this ap- 
parition, I reflected upon the former prophe- 
cy, which, alas! was ſo punctuall fulfilled. 
1 remained loſt j in aftoniſhinent and fear. With 
a melodious voice it ſpoke to me: | 
« My lord and maſter ſends .thee a letter; 
open and read it, but not before the firſt beam 


of the fun announces .day, and * all 
diſbelief 1. 


„He Jet fall a letter, and melted, as it 


5 were, intq a cloud, which vaniſhed by degrees. 
His diſappearance was accompanied with the 


fame agteeable mufic as announced his ap- 


_ proach, and a rich perfume diffuſed itſelf 


around me. 

The Prince ſhewed me the letter. It was 
exactly like a common letter; only the ſeal 
conſiſted of ſeveral ſymbols, which we could 
not explain, and it was not directed. He put 
at into his pocket. 

Will you not open it? 

To- worrow at the appointed hour.” 


You 


( 293-) 


You believe, then, in this apparition ? 
He was filent for a while. Fp 
« Muſt I not? — Oh! what would I give if 
T could but ſtill doubt it, and perſevere in that 
philoſophy, of which I boaſted ſo much! 
Now I muſt give up ail. I believe now in 
every thing! Can I do otherwiſe, after what 
has happened to me?“ ; 
He flept no more that night, but converſed 
of ghoſts and-ſupernatural appearances ; and 1 
ſoon experienced how much he inclined to 
believe in the poſſibility of them. At the ap- 
pointed time he took the letter from his pocket, 
and, behold, there was a direction upon it! 
This, although a trifle, greatly aſtoniſhed the 
Prince; and you may eaſily conceive how he 
was affected at the moment. He opened it. 
It was a mere cover; but there was incloſed a 
receipt from Civitella, not only for the ſums. 
which he had lent to the Prince, but alſo for 
the intereſt; and a letter from him, of which 
I will give you a copy; I tranſcribed it on ac- 
count of its ſingularity: 5 | 
My gracious Prince! : 
The enormity of my crime is ſo great, 
that I aſk- of you forgiveneſs, and hope your 
heart will not deny it, as my repoſe and future 
happineſs depends upon it. You puniſhed my 
imprudence, at that unfortunate ball, by a 
ſevere blow; and I, like a madman, ſuffered 
myſelf to be overcome by rage, and thirſted for 
revenge. After the abominable cuſtom of this 
country, I begged of my uncle to hire a party 
of banditti to kill you—the ſaviour of my _ 
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The thought oppreſſes me with horror; but 
you, who gave the wound, were. alſo able to 
cure it, and could.have done it by one word? 
—Oh ! you, at whoſe command the higher 
powers wait, why do you fly from my weak 
unpardonable revenge, which you could have 
ſuppreſſed at pleaſure ?!—Why did you ſend 
me the ſums of money, which I lent you with 
ſuch ſatisfaction, thus to deprive me of the 
conſolation, which you at firſt ſo nobly gave 
me? Whilſt you thought me worthy to ſhare 
with you my fortune,  yoy did not want it ?— 
Oh! act with generofity and for we me, for, 
without that, my recovery wilf he to me the 
woit unhappy period of my life. I cannot 
excuſe my temerity; no, I am not able to do 
it but you will be leſs indignant at my con- 
duct, if you confider that it is by education 
alone ſuch a deteſtable ſelf-revenge can be 
juſtified. 55 155 
„Am I not by ſuch appearances puniſhed 
enouth ?—Alas! the recollection of it. will 
never be rooted from my memory. Ee. 
As J lay upon my bed, ſuffering the moſt 
- excruciating pain, and the bye-ſtanders ex- 
pecting my death every moment, there ap- 
peared to me a form, in a long black Tartar 
drefs, and girded round the loins with a golden 
belt. It approached near to my bed: its 
white beard flowed upon its breaſt, and a pe- 
netrating frown ſat upon its brow : it looked 
around, and immediately my attendants ſunk 


to ſleep. . dd. 
oe Wretch It cried, with a terrible yoice 
ho has ventured to perſecute him with 
vengeance, 


(oe 1 


vengeance; who could inſtantly deſtroy thy 
life, if he would make uſe of the power 
which he has in his hands ? : 

„ vill not repeat the dreadful remon- 
ſtrance, which I heard. It was a miracle that 
[ did not expire under the agitation this ap- 
pearance occaſioned. Having ſtruggled for 
ſome time in the moſt terrible torments, the 
form touched me. I was inſtantly free from 
pain, and perfectly recovered. Before me, 
on the- table, were laying heaps of gold, for 
which I was obliged to give a receipt. It alſo 
defired me to aſk your pardon in writing, 
though 1 did not know where to addreſs you, 
and upon which my whole welfare would de- 
pend. Oh! do not refuſe your compaſſion to 
a miſerable wretch. „„ : 

« When, and how, you will obtain this 
letter I do not know; but the ſpirit aſſured 
me that you would, for certain, have it. 
„Alas, gracious Prince! return to me 
again. For, with ſincere repentance, an un- 
worthy being will wait upon you in the anti- 
chamber of your hotel, as ſoon as day breaks. 

a « Your unworthy friend, 

ET c ELA. 


«© What we felt on reading that letter I need 
not, dear O... deſcribe: to you. It was an 
event which filled us with aſtoniſhment. The 
Prince did not doubt the fact; but he would 
not quit his haunt, without firſt having made 
all poſſible inquiry as to its authenticity, Bion- 
dello, who was ſtill aſleep, was called, and 
commiſſioned to inquire very cautiouſly into 
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every circumſtance. The voice immediately 
repeated, | 

« Overcome your difbelief !” | 

Biondello croſſed himſelf, and went off. 
He did not go far, from the. convent, for he 
heard from his ſpies, that we were perfectly 
fafe; and he ſoon returned with this happy 
news. 'The Prince conjured us to be filent as 
to what had happened, and ſet off imme- 
diately. 

We arrived at the hotel, and found not 
oniy Civitella but alſo the Cardinal, who came 
towards the Prince, and, in the humbleſt man- 
ner, aſked his pardon. That he forgave them 
willingly, and was highly ſatisfied to free him- 
ſelf from ſuch a dangerous dilemma, is eafily 
to be imagined. Nor did he undeceive them, 
as to the idea, that higher powers were at his 


+ command, and that the ghoſt had appeared to 
Civitella by his deſire ; he only. begged of them 


to keep it a ſecret. Civitella aſſured him that 
it was quite public, for the people who waited 


upon him knew it, and had already cried him 


up as a faint. | 
© But the people were aſleep, how could 
they diſcover the viſion ?” replied the Prince, 


with ſome doubt: 


Yes, gracious Prince, ſaid Civitella=-but 
they ſaw the form deſcending into the room, 


and witneſſed, on their recovering from their 


terror, my reſtoration. They ſaw me at the 


brink of the grave; and to be reſtored ſo ſud- 


denly, muft have excited their aſtoniſhment ; 
and can you blame me, that in the moment 
when I found myſelf ſnatched from the jaws 
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of death, I called you, with gratitude, my 
benefactor ? ? You did not prohibit me to 
do it; and had that been the cafe, I believe L 
ſhould have violated your commands. Oh! 
moſt gracious Prince] there is no greater pain 
than be an uncorrupted mind to ſuppreſs the 
feelings of a grateful heart He threw him- 
ſelf at the feet of the Prince, . whilſt - tears. 
burſt from his eyes. 

« I have already forgiven you, 8 the 
Prince, raiſing him from the ground, . 

But, am I beloved 5 you as formerly ?— 


Am I not unworthy of it? He continued in 


tears, 
« When I forgive, I do not do it by halves,” : 


ſaid the Prince, embracing him. 
Life now ſeemed to beam' afreſh: in the 


Marquis. He did not even appear to have 
been at all ill, for he looked as healthy as ever; 
but a fixed melancholy, that was diſcernible in 
his countenance, extinguiſhed: thofe traces of 


benevolence which had formerly rendered him. 


ſo attractive. But by this reconciliation he 
became quite the reverſe. - Elated with his 
ſucceſs, he ran through the room in an exceſs 
of joy that indicated his happineſs. After 


the firſt intoxication. was over, he was over- 


whelmed with an agreeable anxiety, which did 
not at all belong to his character, and from 
which one could perceive how much he felt 
his indiſcretion. This, and the. ſolicitude 
which originated with it, made him more 


agreeable to the Prince, and he became to 


him as dear as ever: he underſtood the ſmal- 
leſt hint; he ſought to read in his eyes his 
1 5 moſt 
Wh 
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moſt diſtant wiſhes, and ſoon learned how to 
regulate his conduct according to his deſires; 
beſides, that he ſufficiently underſtood how to 
give his actions an air of duty, and continually 
exclaimed, how much he owed to the Prince. 
Believing that the Prince's violence upon the 
night of the ball was nothing more than a 
puniſhment for his extravagancies — for he 
did not conceive that the Prince had taken the 
lady that was with him for his Grecian; he 
now altered his mode of life, and often 
thanked the Prince that he had puniſhed him 
ſo ſeverely. He declared that he was proud 
of it that he eſteemed him higher than ever, 
and thought him mere worthy of his friend- 
ſhip. He candidly confeſſed to me, that he 
had at that time entertamed an idea, which 
would in the end have been his ruin. He 
had laid a plan to feduce the daughter of the 
.. t. . io, a charming innocent girl of fix- 
teen. He had ſeen her, for the firſt time, at 
maſs, and her beauty impreſſed him with this 
reſolution. _ 7 

Jo gain acceſs to the houſe of her parents, 
and to ſucceed in this diabolical ſcheme, he 
was obliged to court the favour of the fame 
lady with whom we had ſeen him at the ball; 
becauſe ſhe was a near relation to the family, 
and could eafily introduce him. The ſtrict- 
neſs with which ſhe was watched, would have 
required him to commit a chain of crimes be- 
fore he could have obtained his aim. His 
paſſion 'was ſo violent, that, united with his 
natural imprudence, he did not heſitate to 
adopt the moſt impolite manners to * 
3 e pl 
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liſh his purpoſe. . At the brink of the grave, 
be added, a man reflects upon all his actions 
in another point of view; and even thoſe, 
thit formerly gave him great pleaſure, and 
upon which he had often ſpoken with delight, 
pierced him to the very foul with horror. 

Oh! deareſt friend, Civitella is, notwith- 
ſtanding all his licentiouſneſs, a noble man, 
and, if he commits a fault, he knows how to 
compenſate for it, in ſuch a manner, that one 
muſt attribute it to him as a great action. 
From his diſcourſe, and from his anſwers to 
my queſtions, I could diſtinctly perceive, that 
it was not him, but the Cardinal his uncle, 
who cauſed the banditti to purſue us ſo induſ- 
triouſly; but he generouſly took all upon him- 
ſelf, and endeavoured to prevent us from diſ- 
covering the truth ! It is much to be lamented, 
that ſo ſuperior an underſtanding, with ſuch z 
good heart, and ſuch an enchanting appear- 
ance, muſt periſh upon a Venetian ſoil.“ 

. * 
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My friend here goes. too far. Althougb/ the ſcience: 
at Venice are in a bad ſtate, for want of encouragement, 
there, however, are open to an enquiring mind yery con- 
ſiderable libraries, from which a may. may gain a great deal 
of uſeful knowledge. But the caſe is, that they will not 
make uſe of them. And the young nobleman, who in- 
tends to fit himſelf for the ſervice of the ſtate, has to ſtudy 
hiſtory and politics; a few departments, which, if they 
are filled up, require talents and induſtry, and are equally 
uſeful and neceſſary for thoſe whom their birth has deſtined. 
for the government of the republic. Thus has my friend 
' praiſed the talents of the Marquis; they ſeem, however, 
to me, to be more of a glittering nature than founded 

upon learning. | ns OD 
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It is a ſingular thing, conſidering the bad 
education which the children of the nobility 
receive, from the moſt ſlupid and rudeſt ſort 
of prieſts, called abbes, that he was ſo en- 
lightened, or poſſeſſed of that ſenſibility, which 
gives to all his actions ſo much captivating 
Mmtereſt. To” | 
I have neglected to mention, that curioſity 
induced us to aſk the Marquis to ſhew us the 
Place where he had been wounded. He 
opened his ſhirt, and, to our great ſurprize, 
we perceived that there was not any appear- 
ance of a wound, or the ſmalleſt mark of any 
violence. 


CONTINUATION OF COUNT o. 


My friend. exhauſted. Finſelf ſo much by 
his relation, that all the powers of nature 
ſeemed ſuſpended. . My doubts were but too 
well founded; he appeared to ſleep, but it 
was that of death My tears are facrificed to 
his memory! He was a man of fine ideas; 
but from the goodneſs of his heart, and an 
unſuſpecting diſpoſition, he became ſo much 
the eaſier a prey to his enemies, whoſe diſlike. 
to him aroſe from his attachment to his maſter. 

I was now left alone in a. great city, poſ- 
ſeſſed of no friend, to whom I could commu- 
nicate my thoughts, and was obliged to take 
particular care not to talk with any one but 
upon common topics, becauſe I preſumed, and 
with reaſon, that I was ſurrounded by ſpies, 
who would put a falſe conſtruction upon. my 
words, and make that a plea for poiſoning 
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me: The death of my friend had made me: 
cautious. His earneſt requeſt, that I would: 


quit the place, and the meſſage that the Prince 


ſent to me by Biondello, now preyed upon my 
mind. with double force; my ſorrow alſo con- 
tributed in a great meaſure to aid my deter- 
mination. I reſolved to leave Venice. I 
locked myſelf up in my room for a few days, 
and then forſook a city in which I had loſt 
two beloved friends. Before I went, I ſent to 
the Prince a card of departure. 

I had travelled. about ſixty Italian miles, 
when the idea that I might. poſſibly, ſave the 
Prince, obliged me to return. I was irreſiſt= 
ibly compelled ta act in this manner; for my 
mind, ever anxious for his ſafety, repreſented 
to me in black colours all that might befall 
him; and I looked upon it as criminal not to 
endeavour to reſcue him. Fixed in this reſo- 
lution, I entered upon the execution of my 
plan, without once conſidering. the dangers. 
and difficulties whieh ſurrounded ſuch. an un- 
dertaking.. I took the precaution, however, 
for fear of being diſcovered, to diſmiſs. my 
faithful ſervant, and the only one I had taken 
with me. 1 parted from him with deep re- 
gret; for he was the only one who had ſome- 
times, by his. compaſſionate fidelity, afforded 
me conſolation. I was now obliged to go 
alone: but it was abſolutely neceſſary. He 
was an incomparable good ſervant ;: but he had 
one fault, which I could not break him of, 
although he had ſerved me twenty years, and. 
which was in oppoſition to every principle of 


my ſcheme.—He could. not keep a ſecret. 
| What 
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What he knew, he publiſhed to the whole 


world, and, though he did not tell it in direct 
terms, his actions and behaviour betrayed it 


to every one he was acquainted with ; if he 


thought well of them, and fancied they. were 


— of the ſame goodneſs of heart as him- 


Helf. It could not but happen that he was very 


often deceived, but this did not make him at 
all more prudent. To put unbounded confi- 
dence in every one was his maxim, from which 


he never departed; for he uſed to ſay, that he 


ſhould feel it ſeverely if he was ſuſpected by 


any one; and for that reaſon he thought it 


would be the ſame to others: and that the 
whole world truſted him he was convinced. 


He believed every one that was at all reſerved 


in his conduct, to be free from guile. If one 
expreſsly told him to be ſilent upon any ſub- 


ject, he became anxious not to let any thing 


drop that could betray him, which never failed 


to lead him into an error. For he had always 


in his mind, and at his tongue's end, what he 
ſhould not diſcover, and very often repeated to 
himſelf my prohibition; and it frequent- 


ly happened that he acted thus in ſociety, 
and faid to himſelf, loud and fignificantly, 
. « Caſpar, don't forget that your maſter has 


told you · ſo and ſo— (and immediately men- 


tioned the thing which he ought to have kept 


a ſecret,)—* you muſt not chatter out what he 


has prohibited you to mention.” 


He no ſooner heard that it was public, than 


he maintained firmly that he had told it to no- 


body. | 
This ſerious fault was, however, _ 
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by his other good qualities, which induced me 
to keep him. At firſt I thought of diſmiſſing 
him my ſervice, as I was not accuſtomed. to 
put up with ſuch conduct. I uſed to practiſe 
an artifice upon him, which ſucceeded ex- 
tremely well, as he was obliged to keep every 
thing he heard a fecret. I related to him, at 
the ſame time, ſomething that was uncon- 
nected with the ſubje&, and deſired him par- 
ticularly, not to mention it: by that means IT 
deceived him, and the fubject I. wiſhed to be 
a ſecret was forgotten. 

I did not mention to him my determination 
reſpeCting him ; but wrote a letter, and ſent 
him forward with it, under the pretext of be- 
ſpeaking quarters for me. He was obliged to 
deliver this letter to a landlord at * **, with 
whom I had frequently lodged, and who 
knew him to be an honeſt man. I requeſted 
him to inform my ſervant that I had thrown 
myſelf into a river. I inclofed a bank-note, 
and commanded him to make the inn his home; 
begging of him, at the ſame time, not to 
make any enquiries after me. To preſerve 
appearances, and to give him an idea that it 
proved me to part from him, I wrote an af- 
ectionate farewell-letter to him, and begged 
of him again to fulfil my laſt and particular 


requeſt. 


Poor Caſpar's caſe was extremely hard; but 
I was under the neceſſity of treating him in 


that manner. Had I told him that I was 


obliged to part with him, on account of m 

intention to travel privately, he would have 
ſought me every where, and would have en- 
- | quired 


e Faq) 
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quired of every body, whether they had ſeen. 
or heard any thing of me; my hiding place, 
by that means, would have been diſcovered, 
and my death the certain conſequence. I wag 
convinced that he would punctually fulfil my 
laſt requeſt, and it would be very eaſy for me 
to find him again when I wanted him. I 
begged of him to be comforted; that he would 
not commit ſuicide I was convinced; for the 
reſpect which he had for the laſt. requeſt of a. 
deceaſed friend was uncommonly great. 

I hope my readers will pardon this digreſ- 
ſion ; Caſpar was my faithful ſervant, and de- 
ſerves more than this poor tribute for his gra- 
titude! 0 

After heſitating a conſiderable time, (ſuſpi- 
cious, probably of my intention) Caſpar ſe- 
arated from me. With the greateſt emotion 
looked after him until he diſappeared. 1 
was now left alone. Quite undetermined 
which road I ſhould take, I departed for 
ro... On the day of my arrival, I heard 
that, in the evening, there was to be a maſ- 
querade-ball; and a thought ſtruck me, 
which I immediately put in execution. I 
bought the habit of a Poliſh Jew, ornamented 
my chin. with a large beard, coloured my eye- 
brows and face, and wandered thus towards 
Venice. The goods which I was poſſeſſed of, 
and my horſe, I turned into money, and ſe- 
creted it, with ſome jewels in my belt. I did 
not doubt my ability to play my character 


faithfully ; for I had been a long while in Po- 


land, and had dealt with the Jews ;, inclina- 
tion too, partly, as well as neceſſity, induced 


(= } ©: 


me to learn their language, in which I was fo 
well ſkilled, that I have, even by the Jews; 
themſelves, been taken for one of their tribe. 
I travelled the greateſt part of the way on foot, 
and about twenty miles from. Venice entered 
an inn, where I met poor Caſpar. He was 
ſitting in a corner of the room, and ſeemed 
totally abſorbed in thought. I was anxious to 
avoid being ſeen by him, and, for that reaſon, 
was about abſenting myſelf from the room, 
when he came towards me, and aſked me from 
whence I came ? This made me bolder, and L 
told him the place where I had paſſed the night 
before. 'The word was fcarcely out of my 
mouth, when he enquired if I had not ſeen 
his maſter ? No, I anſwered quickly, and re- 
lected afterwards, how unthinkingly it was 
done; becauſe it gave him to underſtand that 
both of them were known to me. But it did 
not ſtrike Caſpar in the ſame way, and this 20 
induced him to fit near to me, and to relate, 
with the moſt heart-felt ſorcow, the hiſtory of 
his maſter. I reminded him to fulfil the laſt 
requeſt of his benefactor, and heard to my 
aſtoniſhment, that he did not think me dead. 
I immediately invented a ſtory which con- 
vinced him of the fact. He departed early 
the next day, and promiſed me that he would 
faithfully obſerve my requeſt. He took an af- 
fectionate leave of me, without knowing who. 
[ was, which convinced me that I might live 
at Venice in ſecurity; for I hoped to render 
the Prince ſervices of great conſequence. 
Before I arrived at Venice, I met with an 
accident, which had great influence on my 
| | _ conduct. 
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eonduct. I ſtopped towards night-fall at an 
inn, which ſtood by the road fide. I found 
there a Poliſh Jew, who was at the point of 
death. He no ſooner beheld me, than he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to me, and in a few minutes 
we entered into converſation, in which the 
greateſt confidence was diſplayed. By my 
compaſſion, and the little ſervice which I ren- 
dered him, I at laſt gained his utmoſt confi- 
dence. His- illneſs- increaſed ; there was no 
hopes of his recovery. When we were alone, 
he called me to his bedfide, and I experienced 
what aſtoniſhed me beyond deſcription. | 
„ ſhall depart,” he ſaid; “very ſoon to 
Paradiſe, there to repoſe in the laps-of Abra- 
ham, Iſaac, and Jacob; but I have ſome- 
thing of great importance, which I cannot 
carry with me. You have gained my confi- 
denee, and for that reaſon, 1 ſhall deliver it 
to you.” —I-was obliged to ſwear that 1 would 
punctually perform all he required; at the 
fame time, he aſſured me, that I ſhould be 
very - generouſly recompenſed for. it. He 

went on 5 
„„ The. . an confederates have ſent me 
with a letter,” —(I was obliged to take it from 
the lining of his cap,) “ inſtead of me, do 
you deliver it.” — nn 
How great was my aſtoniſhment, when I 
heard the Armenian deſcribed from head to 
foot ! He did not know who he was; but he 
told me the place where he was to be found, 
at certain hours, ſo that I could not poſhbly 
miſtake him; he gave me, beſides, a ſign, 
which was unknown to any one elſe, and the 
| : | anſwer 


E 


anſwer of the Armenian would clearly prove 
him the perſon. He mentioned, with the 
reateſt care, every particular ſeveral times, 
that I might not err. Although I did not want 
this precaution, *I ſeemed to be very attentive 
to what he ſaid, that he might not ſuſpect 
that I had any knowledge of the Armeniar: 
I experienced by the . . . an buſineſs a great 
ſupport to my plan; for I was anxious that 
they ſhould think me the real meſſenger, and 
not ſuppoſe that this 'man had merely ſent me. 
J conſidered” I ſhould, on that account, be 
truſted with greater confidence. ts, 

It was, for the firſt time in my life, that I 
wiſhed for the death of a fellow-creature z but 
I certainly did in this inſtance; for I counted 
upon what 1 knew already; and believed for 
certain, that J ſhould ſave the Prince, as ſoon 
as I could light upon the Armenian; and this 
pould all have been fruſtrated if the Jew had 
wed! BE 
He died the following day. I performed, 
according to his requeſt, the laſt ſervice, and 
departed the next day. The letter I ſecreted 
in my cap, My heart beat with joy, and I 
offered up my thanks to heaven for its favour. 

thought I ſhould never reach the place of my 
deſtination. 8 

I arrived, at laſt, in Venice; my heart pal- 
pitated. I took lodgings in a remote part of 
the city, at a ſmall inn. Before I arrived 
there, however, I was very much alarmed. 
As I ſtepped into a boat, I beheld Biondello 
in the ſame. I was fearful of being diſcover- 


ed, becauſe I could not truſt to my difguiſe, 
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as there were ſo many ly fellows in the city; 
although I avoided being detected by Caſpar, 
{who knew me ſo well.) But if a man ſtudies 
to ayoid. being known, the more he acts his 
part, the ſooner he. is likely to betray himſelf, 
I was. influenced. by this conſideration, and 
therefore put a good countenance. upon the 
matter. Biondello patted my ſhoulder, and 
gave me diſtinctly to underſtand, that my pre- 
ſence was very dear to him. I might have 
given him ſome ſuſpicion, if he had not diſ- 
embarraſſed me, by enquiring: ſomething of 
. . I anſwered him, that he muſt obſerve, I 
had made ſecreſy my rule of conduct. Inſtead. 
of being angry with me for ſuch a reply, he. 
was very. ſatisfied with it. This peculiar con- 
duct was very myſterious, but by degrees it 
cleared itſelf up. . | 
To my great ſatisfaction Llearned from him, 
that they were informed of my death, and be- 
lieved it; for he aſked me if they had found 
my corpſe? I replied in the negative; alledg-- 
ing that it was impoſſible, on account of the 
ice that floated down the river—thar I con- 
firmed the report, every one wall readily be- 

lieve. 
As ſoon as I: arrived in the room which I 


had hired at the inn, 1 bolted the door, and 


opened the letter. The taſk was very difficult 
to perform; but I tried a variety of ways, and, 
at laſt, ſucceeded. 

To my great diſappointment it was written 
in characters, and perfectly unintelligible. I 
made, however, ſeveral attempts to underſtand 
them, but in vain. I therefore copicd- them 
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very exactly, in hopes, at ſome future time, 


to find the key to them. I cloſed the letter 


again, ſo that no traces of my having opened 
it could be perceived, and appeared the follow- 
ing day, at the appointed time, in St. Mark's 
Place. It was in the beginning of January; 
it was crouded with charaCteriſtic maſks + and 
ſpectators, who were enjoying the entertain- 
ment. I did not mix with them; I was upon 
the watch for the Armenian. I preſſed often 
through the croud, and fought him in every 


corner, but he was not to be found. I reſolv- 


ed to wait until night, and ;then return again 
to the appointed place upon the Broglio, cloſe 
to the church. The firſt perſon whom I ſaw 
was the Prince. He was in a domino, but his 
maſk, which I knew, as well as his appear- 
ance betrayed him. He ſtood before a pillar, 
upon which were a great many characters, 
and near him a maſk dreſſed like a magician. 
The latter had a long white beard that de- 
ſcended to his belt, to which was attached a 
black rope, apparently as a ſymbol of his pro- 
feſion. In his right hand he held a ſtick, 

| a = On 


+ I give this note for the information of thofe of my 


readers, who are unacquainted with the mannets and cuſ- 
toms of Venice. The characteriſtic maſks are in Venice 


cuſtomary, from the time of the three kings, or wiſe 
men of the Eaſt, till the preat feaſt day, which is the moſt 


brely in the whole year. All the ſtreets and ſquares are, 


at that time, full of maſks, and principally the St. Mark's 
Place. They repreſent all ſorts of characters, nations, man- 
ners, and cuſtoms. Thoſe who ſpeak, entertain themſelves 
with every one who will talk with them; they perſonate 
faithfully their adopted character, and being ſometimes 
men of wit, afford great entertainment. You frequently 
fre amongſt them the Inpreviſatori, who are a kind of poets, 
famous for impromptu's. 5 | 
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with which he pointed to the pillar, and ſeem. 
ed to explain ſomething to the Prince, who 
liſtened very attentively. My curioſity prompt- 
] me to approach nearer, but it was uſeleſs, 
for they ſpoke ſo low that, in the tumult, no 
perſon could hear a ſingle word. The magi- 
cian, at laſt, turned round and diſcovered me. 
I thought that he played his character for mere 
pleaſure, and was entertaining the Prince with 
his tricks, but I was greatly miſtaken. The 
more I reflected upon this event, the more J 
Was convinced that it was deſigned for ſome 
particular purpoſe. The magician went lei- 
ſurely away. I had made it always a rule to 
notice the ſmalleſt circumſtance. that concern- 
ed the Prince, and therefore followed him im- 
mediately: but he diſappeared, and I ſaw the 
Armenian coming towards me. I gave him 
the ſign and. he anſwered it, bidding me, at 
the ſame time, follow him. I comphed, and 
he conducted me into a dark ſtreet. He there 
unlocked the door of a houſe and we went to- 
gether into a ſmall room. He took the letter 
from me, and overlooking it flightly, ſeemed 
to be ſatisfied with its contents. He put ſeve- 
Tal queſtions to me on account of the ... 
bufineſs, which I anſwered ſo, that I did not 
give the leaſt cauſe to ſuſpect me. He deſired 
me to meet him again the next evening. He 
had parted from me, when he returned back, 
and addrefſed me in the Venetian n_—_— 
he had before ſpoken, to my great aſtoniſh- 
ment, in .. language. My genius aſſiſted 
me, I-ſhook my head, and told him in . . . lan- 
guage, that I did not underſtand him. He 
5 | ſmiled, 


{' wr 2) 
ſmiled, and ſaid he had forgotten himſelf. 


He was willing to remind me once. more, not 


| to miſtake the appointed hour the next evening. 


I promiſed him that I would not, and he went 
away. This circumſtance made me {till more 
cautious, and I maintained my character ſo 
well, that, when I quitted it it became very 
difficult for me not to uſe the tone and man- 
ners of a Poliſh Jew. | ET 
The time, until the hour arrived, paſſed 
very ſlow ; at laſt it was announced by a neigh- 
bouring clock, and I went immediately to the 
appointed place. I found the Armenian there, 
who haſtily conducted me to a boat. Before 
we quitted it I was blindfolded, and when the 
bandage was taken from my eyes—gueſs 
aſtoniſhment and terror I— for IL found myſelf 
in the ſame hall where I had witneſſed the 
frightful appearances I haye before mentioned“ 
It was exactly the ſame, but I thonght the aſ- 
ſembly were more numerous. The hall was 
ſplendidly illuminated. The horror with which 
I recognized the fatal chamber was very viſible; 
for one of the aſſembly (by his ſpeech, L gueſs 
it muſt have been the Armenian, for, as the 
all appeared maſked, it was impoſſible to ai. 


cover them,) told me to have courage. They 


ſaid alſo, in the Venetian language, that a 
Jew was a ſingular animal, for he bluſhed at 
every thing but what related to traffic. 

The company took their ſeats at a long ta- 


ble, covered with black cloth. One of them 


ſeated himſelf at a little table, upon which 
there were pens, ink, and papers. He was 
| | probably 
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probably the ſecretary of the ſociety ; for he 
queſtioned me very minutely reſpecting the 
letter of ... and to every circumſtance that 
was at all counties with it, and wrote down 
all my anſwers to his queſtions. I could ea- 
fily gueſs by this, how much their ſucceſs de- 
pended upon my anſwers ; for he read them 
over to me, adviſing me, at the ſame time, to 
alter what did not appear to me perfectly cor. 
rect. I was too well prepared to drop an 
thing that might betray me; I had likewiſe 
time enough, as I was queſtioned by an inter- 
preter, (I believe it was the Armenian him- 
elf,) to think of the beſt anſwers. They were 
perfectly ſatisfied with me, and gave me a 
conſiderable preſent. The ſecretary paid it to 
me. I do not know how it happened, but his 
maſk fell from his face. He endeavoured to 
Put it on again as quick as poſſible, but I al- 
ready had ſeen that it was—Biondello. The 
accident ſeemed to operate very- wen upon 
the other members. 

« This circumſtance,” ſaid they, « muſt 
no colt the poor Jew his life, to enſure our 
ſafety ; for in ſuch caſes as theſe we cannot 
depend upon honour.” p 

Damned principle ! I thought, as the ſweat 
poured down my forehead. I had ſufficiently - 
reſolution left to affect not to underſtand what 
was ſaid ; for my attention was, to all appear- 
ance, direfted to the money I had received. 
I heard their debates with apparent indiffer- 
ence, although. they became ſo violent, that 
they did not at all regard me. 'The queſtion 


was, whether they ſhould murder me or 1 
t 
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It was utterly impoſſible for them to under- 
ſtand each other, the tumult was ſo great. 
The Armenian, who had remained quiet for 
ſome time, now gave a ſign with his hand, 
and there enſued immediately a deadly filence. 
This would have convinced me, had I not 
gueſſed it before, that he was the leader of 
this ſecret ſociety. After a ſhort pauſe, he 
a nll „ 
To provide for our ſafety, is our firſt and 
ſacred duty. To maintain it, no facrifce would 
be too great; but I cannot cent, on this 
occaſion, to put a man to death & hoſe ſervices 
have been ſo eſſential to us.—l might ſay, and 
with juſtice, that it would militate againſt our 
plans, and deſtroy that which we have ſo care- 
fully cheriſhed:” 3 | | 
He pauſed—but no one anſwered him. I 
became more compoſed. He proceeded. 
„And why ſhould we kill him ?—becauſe 
he ſaw one (pointing to Biondelle) unmaſked ! 
Ils he not in ſome meaſure a party concern- 
ed, and: would it be poſſible for him, were 
this not the caſe, in the city of Venice, among 
ſo many thouſand people, to find out one ſin- 
gle perſon, whom he had but juſt glanced up- 
on ? — I moreover maintain, that the love of 
money, which is ſo natural to his nation, pre- 
vented his taking his eyes from the table. Our 
mere dreſs, without the maſk, is ſufficient to 
deceive any one who has not ſeen us in our ot- 
dinary habits.” LY THT SEES 1 
They all agreed with him. Biondello did 
not, perhaps, recollect, that I had already ſeen 
and ſpoken; to him in the boat; at leaſt he 
would not mention it; or he might, perhaps, 
VOL. I. K think 
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think I did not know him again. But to be 


Certain of the fact, the Armenian aſked me if 
I ſhould be able to recognize the gentleman 
again, whom I ſaw a few minutes ago unmaſk. 
ed? He put the queſtion to me in ſuch an in- 
finuating manner, that many would have an- 
ſwered—yes, to give them an idea of their 
powers for diſcrimination ; but 1 knew too 


well how the buſineſs ſtood. I therefore made 


my anſwers accordingly. IJ affected not to 
know any thing of the matter; and, as I ex- 
amined, the money, I innocently aſked, what 


they particularly. wiſhed me to do? 


„See,“ ſaid the Armenian, I am not 
8 he has not ſeen him He ſeemed 
to me too ſtupid to be a hypocrite, or to think 


..of any thing but what leads to his intereſt'“ 
Several of the others made the ſame abſervp- 


tion, and ſeemed-to regret, that they ad not 


choſen a cleverer fellow: to tranſact their buſi- 
neſs ? ; | 
cc Thoſe ho. 8 ſent e (anſwered the 


Armenian) wexe prudent enough to ſee, that a 


taſk which did not require brilliant talents to 


execute, would have been faithfully and con- 
ſcientiouſſy performed by him; and indeed 
. there. is not ſo much treachery ,to be looked for 
in men, that. only know what r ſee, as in 
many others.“ 


Stupid people are always the moſt 1 


impromptu ſo much, that the table, on which 


is belly reſted, was very near falling doun. 
I was diſmiſſed, after they had inquired my 


as 2 fat gentleman, (who probably could 
not boaſt of his abilities,) and laughed at this 


place of abode, and commanded me to remain 


there 


. 3 
ir chere for further inſtructions. They conduct- 


| ed me again blindfolded to the canal. My joy, 
* when 1 found myſelf alone and ſafe, I need 
_ not deſcribe; but the dreadful words, that 
1 they thought my death the only means of ſecu- 
an- a 3 | 
5 rity, ſtill reſounded in my ears. 


A whole month elapſed, in which I did not 
advance a ſtep nearer to the completion of my 
purpoſe, notwithſtanding my activity. My 
dreſs, and the promiſe which I had made to 
the Armenian, (and by which I hoped to make 
ſome important diſcoveries) became now the 
greateſt trouble to me ; for it prevented me 
from. inſtituting thoſe enquiries which were ne- 
ceflary to aid my plans. It was impoſſible for 
me, as I was ſo ſurrounded by ſpies, to learn 
any thing 'that at all concerned the Prince, 
without the greateſt hazard. From what I had 
heard and ſeen in the ſecret ſociety, I could 
only conjecture what they intended to do with 
the Prince; but it was impoſſible for me, an 
individual, to deſtroy the fabric, which was 
built and guarded by ſo many.—I was conti- 
nually reflecting upon theſe' circumſtances, 
which perplexed me very much, My ſleep 
alſo was interrupted by the moſt frigbtful 
dreams, and was more fatiguing than refreſh- 
ing. My imagination often pictured to 
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iſt, the Prince falling from a.precipice. I caught. bl | 
= fi him- by his cloak, but it ſeemed to rend into a Mit 
this” thouſand pieces, and I ſaw him daſped upon 1 
hich I dbe ground: I ſaw him ſtruggling in a rapid 

un. ſtream : 1 ran to his aſſiſtance, and was drowns 

| my | ed with him. I carried him from a conflagra- 

main tion, and believed we were ſafe, hen the 

here flames ſuddenly ſurrounded us, and we were 


K 2 conſumed. 
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conſumed. In ſhort, the moſt horrible images, 
which my diſturbed mind-created, totally de. 
. prived me of my reſt, and, I muſt confeſs, 
my weakneſs made an impreſſion upon me the 
next day, that was not eaſily to be eradicated; 
. although I had very little faith in dreams. 
I was fitting one day (it was in the begin. 
ning of February, 17.) in my room, wrapt 
in reflection. The weather was very gloomy: 
flakes of ſnow, intermixed with rain beat 
againſt my window, as the wind howled round 
the houſe. I did not quit my room the whole 
day. A gentle rap at the door at laſt, rouſed 
me from my lethargy, and before I could ſpeak, 
I ſaw a man ſtanding before me with a ſhew. 
box upon his back. He aſked me if I did not 
.Chooſe to ſee his raree-ſhow ? and without 
waiting for my anſwer, he ſet his apparatus 
before me. 'To get rid of him quickly, I gave 
-him a piece of money, accompanied with a 
polite aſſurance, that I had no deſire to ſee his 
-raree-ſhew. I thought he would depart im- 
-mediately, but I was very much miſtaken. He 
firſt looked at me and then the money. At 
© I, never had ſo much piven me before, 
and returned me the money. . 
« You muſt have made a miſtake !” | 
. I ſtarted. | I found I had given him, in my 
hurry, a ſmall gold piece—certainly too great 
1 8 it F a preſent 
1 1 hope th: one c ill at the 
. rar Rather begin rage 15 — 
eonfeſſes. If I had obſerved this beforehand, I ſhould have 
leſt out this little appendix, though 1 made it my duty to 
deliver every thing to the public as { have ſound it. 
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de- 
feſs, a preſent for my Gtuation. He obſerved: my: 
the embarraſſment 
ed; Take the money back again,” ſaid he“ L. 
T will'not profit by your error.” 
gin. I did fo; though I would readily have given b 
rapt it to him, through the fear of his being a ſpy. 
my: At that time the ſmalleſt circumſtances were 
beat to me of conſequence, and which I ſhould not 
und formerly have troubled myſelf about. —I gave 
hole him a ſmaller piece. He thanked me, but en- 
uſed treated me very much to look into his box. 
eak, To get rid of him, I was obliged. to comply 
new with his requeſt, He opened it, and 1 im- 
not mediately ſtarted back I beheld ſeveral ſcenes 
hout of the Prince's life, (which could be known 
ratus only to a very few perſons,) ſo .accurately re- 
gave preſented, that he who had a knowledge of 
th 2 them, could not but recollect them. I looked 
e his bgnificantly at the man, he diſregarded me, 
im- and begged of me to ſee the other. My aſto- 
He niſnment now roſe to the higheſt degree. I ſaw 
At the figure of a Poliſh Jew, which exactly re- 
5 ſembled me, with the following:words under 
ore,” it, © The Count O. . . as a Poliſh Jew.” —T 
loit all my patience. In an angry manner 1 
puſhed the box from me ;— 
n my « Are the agents of hell to be found every. 
great where ?” I exclaimed, and W upon the 
. ground. 
| Not every where,” ſaid the ſhow-man, as 
a 1 he graſped me by the hand. 
4 hare „Who are you * I cned, fiireng) with ; 


uty to confuſion. 
RP « Will you deſert your friend ? 
I ſtood for a moment ſpeechleſs. He drew: 
a hand- 
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z handkerchief from his pocket, and wiped his 
face. 
% Do you not know your friend Sey. 
mour ?” LO „ | 
It was him. My joy bordered upon frenzy, 
At a time, when I believed myſelf abandoned 
by all, when I could not even whiſper my ſen- 
timents, for fear of being overheard and dif. 
covered, I found a friend, who had ever de- 
ſerved my veneration and love. No one that 
has not been in the ſame ſituation, can poſſibly 
have an idea of my ſenſations. Every misfor- - 
tune operated upon me with double force, be- 
cauſe 1 had no friend to whom I could com- 
municate my ſufferings. Now I was in poſ- 
ſeſſion of that valuable treafure, and preſſed 
him with affection to my heart. After the 
firit burſt of tranſport was over, I begged of 
him to relate to me the cauſe which brought 
him hither, and what could have induced him 
to leave his native country ?—That he never 
would really have followed the trade of a ſhow- 
man, was very clear to me. | 
<« I wiſhed,” he began, © as you will re- 
member, to return to England. I travelled 
through Paris; and an accident obliged me to 
make a longer ſtay there than I at firſt intend- 
ed. Several unforeſeen events reduced my fi- 
nances, and I was obliged, until new remit- 
tances arrived, to deſiſt from purſuing my 
journey. In the mean time, I reſorted to all 
the public places of diverſion. I went one 
evening into a numerous ſociety. The bottle 
_ circulated briſkly, and the converſation became 
very agreeable.—At laſt a juggler came * 
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the room, and begged to entertain us with his 


tricks. 115 


« If they are worthy to be ſeen,” fad a no- 


ble ſpark, the. ſociety will perhaps indulge 
you.” 39 8 | 55 . ; 

« To prove that they-are, I will ſhew'you 4 
ſpeciemn, continued he, and * let your own 


judgment determine, whether I ſhall proceed 
or not.” LHe performed ſome that were not 


common, and which excited our admiration. * 


The ſociety unanimouſly defired him to go 


on, and every new trick he produced; procur- 
ed him freſh applauſe. That he was an En- 


gliſnman I immediately perceived by his ac- 
cent, which made me attentive to him. It 


feemed to me, that his features were not un- 


known tome; but I could not immediatelx 


recollect who he was. Under the pretext; 
that I wiſhed to learn ſome of his tricks, and 


to countenance a countryman, I aſked him to 
call on me next morning, and to take his 
He came, and in a little 


breakfaſt with: me. 
ume I diſcovered, that I had been intimately 
acquainted with him from a boy. His name 
was Johnſon. My joy on this occaſion, was 
equal to yours, when you diſcovered me. I 


had been educated with him. His father had 
father's. His talents, and 
chearful heart, had acquired him the patron- 


been tutor at 


age of my father, and he ſuffered him to be 


my playfellow, and conſtant companion. All 


the privileges that I enjoyed, were alſo beſtow- 
ed upon him; he was inſtructed by the ſame 
maſters, and dreſſed as I was. I could not 


ſnew in my whole wardrobe a ſingle thing, i 


which he did not alſo poſſeſs, and frequently; 
„ | I obſerved 


. 
4 
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I obſerved, that he excelled me. Being the 
only child, the tender love of my mother, 
(who was dead) had ſomewhat ſpoiled me, and 
I very often told the fervants, haughtily, that 
I was the only heir to a large fortune. My 
prudent father employed this method, to ſhew 
me diſtinctly, that from merit alone our cha- 
racter muſt be eſtimated; and he gained his 
vary by that means ; ſooner than he would 

ave done by moralizing. I was at firſt angry 
with him, and hated Johnſon ; but this did 
not laſt long, for, on account of his, polite and 
good conduct, he acquired the eſteem of the 
whole family ; and, by his ſincere love for me, 
I. ſoon was conſcious of his good qualities. 
We became the beſt of friends, and endea- 
voured to excel each other in affection. He 
diſcovered a talent for mechanics. As I did 
not ſuffer him to eclipſe me in any thing, I 
alſo applied myſelf to the art; but, by his 
induſtry and perſeverance, he ſoon excelled me 
an that ſcience : I alſo was not fo much inte- 
teſted with it as himſelf. My father let us 


want for nothing. He hired maſters who gave 


us the beſt inſtructions. The moſt expenſive 
inſtruments were alſo procured, and Johnſon 
ſoon finiſhed a variety of curious things. From 
thence he went on farther. A genius like his, 
was not ſatisfied with continuing in a beaten 
tract; he had a deſire always to ſee and ſtudy 
ſomething new. Mathematics, which we had 
often read with our tutor, who was a very 
clever and expert man, had diſcovered to him 
ſeveral departments of knowledge, which he 
now . wiſhed to acquire. He made ſun-dials, 
he manufactured optical glaſſes, beſides _ 
| e tric 
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trical machines, and never failed to execute 
any thing that appeared worthy of his atten- 
tion. To be brief, (for I ſee clearly that the 
recollection of my paſt days, and the qualities 


of my friend, have made me rather too loqua- 


cious,) he became ſoon ſo expert and ingeni- 
ous, that he often, although a boy of fourteen 
years, was the object of admiration; and, on 
that account, he was called the little Jack of 
all trades. He went on thus till he attained 
his twenty-ſecond year, when he, with great 
induſtry, applied himſelf to chemiſtry; in 
which he ſoon made many new and uſeful 
diſcoveries. About that time my father died, 
and he/ loſt a friend who had never let him 
want for any thing, but gratified his wiſhes at 
any expence. He now determined to travel. 
All my perſuaſions to detain him were fruitleſs. - 
He ſtood firm to his intention, and I could 
not even obtain a permiſſion to travel with 
him. He even refuſed the conſiderable legacy 
which my father had left him. At that time 


I became angry, for I willingly,would have 


ſhared with him my whole fortune, which he 
knew perfectly well; but I could not prevent 
him from executing his purpoſe. He would 
not even accept any money from me. 
«© Well then, you may go,” ſaid I,; and em- 
braced him with unfeigned forrow. 
It is impoſlible for me to diſcover what it 


was that induced him to deſert the man, who 


had acted towards him like a brother, and for 
whom he had the greateſt regard. I was not 
able to gueſs it. A letter which I, ſhortly. 
after his departure, received from him, has 
diſcovered it tome. After a long apology for. 
V . -* mai; © 
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his conduct, he ſays : that it was impoſſible 
for him to live any longer upon the bounty of 
his friends.” He conſidered my father's gene- 
roſity as an act of charity but it was a wrong 
idea. „ He, however, would endeavour to 
ſupport *himſelf. The death of my father 
cauſed him to reflect upon circumſtances that 
never {truck him before. He would not have 
a ſecond benefactor, that he might not miſs 
him ; and wiſhed not to expoſe himſelf to the 
danger of loſing his ſupport, when it had be- 
come impoſſible for him to exiit without it. 
And if even he had not that to fear, he ſhould 
be deficient in his duty, if he expected that 
from another which he was able to procure for 
himſelf.” He added many other things; but 
this is ſufficient to give you an idea of a man, 
who will ſoon acquire your efteem 3 of one 
who rather choſe to wander in the world, than 
to enjoy that reſt and affluence which he could 
not procure by his genius. I will nat detain 
you longer with his hiſtory, though it is very 
xemarkable. You will be pleaſed more, if you 
hear it from himſelf, and I am confident he 
will excite your admiration and reſpect. + 
The days which we ſpent together at Paris 
were exceedingly agreeable. We related our 
hiſtories to each o her, which indeed afforded 
a great fund of entertainment; for, ſince I re- 
_ ceived that letter, I had not either ſeen or 
heard from him. He ſaid, that he had writ- 
; ten 


+ He has indeed afterwards related to Count o 
his hiſtory, which alſo came to my hands with theſe pa- 
pears It is very remarkable; and, ſhould 1 again have 
any leiſure time, and my readers have a deſire for it, I wilt 
publiſh it. | oY 5 
| = SCHILLER. 
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ten ſeveral times to me, but as I never obtain- 
ed the letters, I could not anſwer them. 


I related to him the events which happened 
to me at Venice with the Prince. .. After 


I had finiſhed, he ſuddenly jumped from his 
ſeat, and ran up and down the room, as if in- 
fluenced by ſome extraordinary idea. 

« We ſhall fave him!“ he exclaimed. — 

« What, the Prince ?” 

« Yes, the Prince !” he replied firmly. 

How will that be pollile 7 7 

« My dear friend ! don't reflect upon that 


at preſent; it wants but one defperate attempt. 
I ſee the poſſibility of the meaſure. Judging 


from what I have heard; there is ſomething 


ſerious at the bottom of theſe: tricks. Let us 


deſtroy the plans of malice, which will perhaps 
be the rum of many thouſands, before they 
come to maturity. 

Suppoſe they have in view ſomething more 
than cheating him of his money, do you not 


believe, that many are at work, and that re- 


ſiſtance would be:madneſs ? 
« Undoubtedly, open reſiſtance but let us 


work againſt them where they do not ſuſpect 


us, and in a way, that they cannot perceive 


the machine, but only experience the effect of 


its operation. This, my friend we certainly 
are able to undertake. I am too well acquaint- 
ed with the deceitful tricks in this world, 


which are publiſhed as wonders; and if I can 


do nothing more than merely chace away the 
miſt from the eyes of the Prince, I may, per- 
haps, ſave him from being enveloped 1 in their 
diabolical ſnares. 

This propobuon was ſo noble, that, altho* 
it 


| 
| 
| 
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it may prove fruitleſs, I conſented to it. When 
my remittances arrived, we made the beſt of 
our way to Italy. A trifling indiſpoſition, 
which affected my friend, retarded our jour- 
ney for a little time. Johnſon requeſted I 
would diſmiſs my ſervants, and retain only 
one ſingle footman, who was ſufficiently faith- 
ful and prudent, not to diſcover any of our 
lans. | | 
Johnſon diſguiſed himſelf and us ſo, that 


we were quite unknown; a precaution which 


Was very neceſſary.— He alſo obſerved, that in 


our mean dreſs, we {ſhould be able to make 


More obſervations thaa otherwiſe ; for he main- 


tained, that they were leſs ſuſpicious of the 
Poor than the great. We took lodgings ſepa- 
rately, at different inns, to have a more ample 
field for the execution of our plans; we even 
went ſo far as to have ſeveral lodging-houſes, 
in which we alternately reſided, having firſt 
changed our dreſſes, and concealed our coun- 
try, for we all ſpoke different languages with 
equal promptitude. By that means, dear 
O. . „ I fucceeded in diſcovering you, not- 
withſtanding your diſguiſe.“ | 

«© But how was that poſſible 2” ſaid I, in- 
terrupting him. > 

«© You betrayed yourſe] f, he replied: 1 
lodged in the ſame inn that you did, and, by 
accident was put into the room over your's. If 
4 awoke in the night, I conſtantly heard ſome 
one ſpeaking in your chamber. This made 


me attentive. I laid myſelf upon the floor of 


the room, and overheard, through a crack, 
all that you ſaid. I ſoon perceived that you 
was talking in your ſleep. You muſt have 
* : Pr been 


le 
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been diſturbed very much by frightful dreams; 


for your exclamations were generally—Mur- 


der! Deſpair | Periſn! Down! Down !— 
Several times I heard you mention the name 


of the Prince, and this induced me to pre- 


ſume that you were the man, whom I had 
ſuch a great deſire to ſee. I overheard you 
for ſeveral nights, and was at laſt confirmed 
in my opinion ; for you ſpoke of things which 
no other perſon but yourſelf could poſſibly 
know. Has he not ſimilar views with us, ſaid 
I; knowing as I do, that he was ſuch a truſty 


friend of the Prince, and loved him ſo much ? 


Is he not endeavouring to be uſeful to the 
Prince in that diſguiſe ; becauſe he has ren- 
dered it impoſſible, by undeſerved treatment, 
to appear in his true form. 

What !|—exclaimed I, full of admiration— 
You have been told, then, how the Prince 
has treated ine ? | | 

More than that, he anſwered. You ſhalt 
ſoon be convinced from Johnſon's letters, 
which I will communicate to you hereafter, 
and then went on— 

However, I did not think proper to diſoo- i 
ver myſelf to you, as Lord Seymour, until I 
was fully convinced of the fact. | 

I was ſuſpicious, although it was improbable, 
that you were a ſpy in that diſguife for the 
purpoſe of betraying me: I was, therefore, 


obliged to act with the greateſt precaution, 


For that reaſon | appeared in the character of 


a (hew-man. 
I had drawn, ſome time back for m 
amuſement, thoſe ſeene s hich I diſplayed to 
you, 


CC as}. 


you, and it immediately truck me that they 
would-yc me in this inſtance. 


Leſt I ſhould be deceived, which.muſt have 
appeared in your conduct, I kept back your 
portrait until the laſt, which inſtantly gave 
me to underſtand, that I was not. wrong in my 
conjectures. ' 5 

We were ſome time, ſaid Lord Seymour, 


without being able to accompliſh any of our 


plans, in ſpite of the greateſt exertions. Every 
evening we met together, and communicated 
to each other our diſcoveries, and planned 
what meaſures we were to take in future. But, 


although we thought ourſelves adepts at in- 


vention, we never could, by any ſtratagem, 


approach the Prince. 


« A good idea muſt be executed, though 
it may be founded on a bad principle,” ſaid 
Johnſon, or all our undertakings will avail 
nothing, and our aſſiſtance probably arrive too 


late.“ For that reaſon he wrote a note to the 


Prince, in which he invited him to appear 
alone, at the dead of the night, in a certain 
ſolitary place. He conveyed jit, unperceived, 
into the Prince's pocket. He had written it 
ſo artfully, that the Prince, no doubt, pre- 
ſumed it came from the Armenian. 'The de- 
fire he had to be farther acquainted with this 
myſterious being, from whom he had heard 
nothing for fome time, made us certain that 
he would not refuſe this invitation. We were 
not deceived; he came. We hired two fel- 
lows to attack him, and came paſt as it were 
by accident. Johnſon was to run to his aſ- 
fiſtance. For appearance ſake, he ſtruggled 
with them, until they ran away at a noiſe made 


* 


E 


ey by myſelf and Mathias. Johnſon conducted 
the Prince home, and we went, as quick as 


ve poſſible, to our lodging“. | 

ur The ſucceſs of this event you will find in 

ve Johnſon's letters to me. They were ſent, to 

1y avoid all intercourſe with him, by a faithful 
waterman, to whom Johnſon delivered them 

ir, for me, and by that means he alſo obtained my 

ur anſwers. | | 

ry And thoſe letters, added the Count O. I 

ed will communicate to the reader from Lord 

ed Seymour, from a French tranſlation, which he 

ut, made at-my requeſt, as I did not underſtand 

in- the Engliſh language. 

m, I have only omitted that which the public 
is already acquainted with from the preceding 

gh pages. 

aid Here the thread will be again united, which 

all the death of my friend ſeparated. 

00 | 

the + have omitted inſerting this event before, which my 

ear friend the Baron F.. ., in his relation, has lightly men- 

* tioned, becauſe I thought thib the beſt place for it. 
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ARETRA. L. 


' JOHNSON- TO LORD SEYMOUR, 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1 


1 AM not able to recover myſelf from what 
I may juſtly call my extravagant happineſs. 
Friend, rejoice with me—All has ſucceeded to 


my vtmoſt wiſhes, and I look forward with 


pleaſure to the time when the Prince will be 
freed from his enemies. My whole plan is 
fixed upon, and although every thing appears 
in confuſion, I hope, however, that time will 
produce the deſired effect. I pity the Prince 
from my heart. 1 ſoon diſcovered how he was 
fituated. He has a good underſtanding, and 
an excellent heart; and ſhame to them who 
have ſo induſtriouſiy laboured to ſpoil both. 
But why do I communicate to you things 
which you know already better than myſelf ? 
You may judge of the degree in which * 
happineſs made me quite abſent. | 
I ſhall be obliged to act with more caution 
in future. My plans were on the point of be- 
ing deſtroyed; for Biondello came ſuddenly 
into my room as I was writing. It was fortu- 
nate that I heard him approaching: I had juſt 
time enough to ſecrete all my papers, 'and 


walk with indifference towards the window. 


He 


( 2 ) 

He did not ſeem to take any notice of me, but 
took his hat and cloak and went out, probably, 
upon ſome of the Prince's errands. | 
But I will now tell you every thing that 
ars to me of conſequence, that I may not 
again be interrupted ; it would be impoſſible 
for me to connect my whole train of thoughts. 
I conducted the Prince home, as you already 
know, under the pretext of protecting him. 
He permitted me to do it without heſitation; 
for he did not ſeem to have recovered from 
his fright, into which the circumſtance of 
meeting two ruffians, inſtead. of the Arme- 
nian, had thrown him. He did not ſpeak 
until we entered his room. He then intro- 
duced me to one of his barons and Biondello, 
who were in the ſame room, as the ſaviour of 
his life. He thanked me heartily, and told 
me to aſk of him any favour. —I conſidered 
for ſome time, and at laſt told him, that he 
would ſhew me the higheſt mark of friend- 
ſhip, if he would keep me in his ſervice ; for 
I had ſometime ago loſt my maſter, and had 
endeavoured, in vain, to get a new one. 1 
gave myſelf out for an Engliſhman of a good 
family; I told him that my eldeſt brother, 
during my minority, ſpent my fortune, and 
forced me to the neceſſity of ſeeking for ſub- 
ſiſtence in the humiliating capacity of a ſer- 
vant. By the laſt part of my ſtory, I hoped 

to excite his pity towards me; for I am conh- 
dent that we feel always more compaſhon for 
thoſe who are reduced from affluence to po- 
verty, than for ſuch as from their birth are 
accuſtomed to ſervitude, : If he ſympathiſed 
with me, I could very ſoon claim his _ 
| _ {0 


# 
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dence. In that point I ſucceeded to my fatif- 
faction in a ſhort time. But what I am re- 
Joiced at moſt is, that he has made me his 
chamberlain; in which ſituation I ſhall often 
have an opportunity of being alone with him 
He would not, he ſaid, degrade the ſaviour of 
his life by a livery ; and: regretted- only, that 
it was not at preſent entirely in his power to 
make me independent of the world. 

- As-chamberlain, I:am to have a ſmall room 
to myſelf; but this ts not yet: quite ready. 
Biondello has permitted me, for that time, to 
make uſe of his. He is. very friendly towards 

me; and, although I acknowledge his civility 
for appearance ſake, yet I do not truſt him; 
for he has ſo much flattery and cunning about 


him, that I fear he has very little honeſty left. 


Several days. after. 
© THANK God, I am in poſſeſſion of my 


? little room, and begin to write to you again, 
which was till now impoſſible for me to do, 

| Biondello watched me ſo narrowly. I muſt 
Rf not attribute that to the Prince, becauſe he is 
never miſtruſtful. Yet L'will not judge harſhly: 

I have not yet converſed with the Prince; but 

as my cloaths are not · come from the tailor's, 

I will aſcribe it to that circumſtance ; but if 

when I am equipped he ſhuns me, I muſt 

conclude that there is ſomething more. at the 
bottom of it. 5 5 


One day later. 


| THIS morning, early, I obtained at laſt 
my. dreſs ;. and you are not able to * 
n with 
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Ir with what apparent rapture I put them on. 

BY Biondello was preſent, and gave me joy, on 

has my exchanging my old cloaths for ſuch rich 

2 ones. But whilſt I rejoiced to think how I 
m. had ſucceeded; he believed it aroſe from a 

5 childiſh love of finery, and this, I have no 

has goubt, made him aſſure me that they fitted me 

8 extremely well, I let him enjoy his error, and 

to confirm his opinion, I took every part into 

my hands, and contemplated it with a fooliſh. 

pride, ſmiled at myſelf in the glaſs, and ne- 

glected nothing that could convey to him the 
idea of my being a ſtupid clown. To make 

the joke complete, I told him, that I intended 

now to take a walk, to ſhew myſelf to the 

people, which I had not courage to do- in my 
old coat, I intend, by that manceuvre, to 

ſend you my firſt letter, and I am ſorry if you. 
have been at all embarraſſed on my account. 


—— — 
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LETTER I. 


JOHNSON TO LORD szTNMOUR. 


OCTOBER Is 


Browpzirto is the moſt cunning fox in 
the world; but I have, in ſpite of his inge- 
nuity, deceived him. By the confidence which 
he ſeems to put in me, he watches me ſo 
cloſely, that if I had not taken great care, I 
ſhould certainly have betrayed myſelf ;. but [ 
have at laſt made him believe that Iam a per- 
fe& unſuſpecting blockhead, and indeed it is 
the opinion that I with him to have of me, in 
my preſent fituation. He ſtudied to find out 
in me more than I choſe to let him know; 
and the trouble he gave himſelf to accompliſh. - 
this, is a ſure proof that in him there is ſome- 
thing more than the mere ſecretary of the 
Prince. The Prince has a very high opinion 
of him. He does not conſider him as his ſer- 
vant, but his truſty friend. L pretended not 
to. underſtand a word of the Venetian lan- 
guage (and Biondello thinks he is quite ſure of 
it, for he has tried many experiments to prove 


the fact), and all thoſe who do not ſpeak 


Engliſh, I. converſe with in French; they are 
not at all ſuſpicious of me, but often talk 
about thongs when I. am preſent, 3 

N * 
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| they knew I underſtood them, they would cer- 


tainly conceal from me. As they look upon 
me to be of no conſequence in oppoſition to 
their ſchemes, and the Prince likes me to be 
about his perſon, I now conſtantly attend him, 
and he enjoys the advantage, as he ſuppoſes, 
of not being obliged to ſend me out of the 
room if he is converſing with any one, which 
he is always obliged to do with his other ſer- 


vants, as they underſtand the languge. 


Laſt night, as I was undreſſing him in his 
room, Biondello was preſent. After converſ- 


ing upon ſome indifferent topics, they began 


about me, Biondello thought my qualities 
were ſtupidity, ſincerity, and honeſty. The 
Prince ſaid that he was pleaſed with my per- 


| fon, and thought the qualities Biondello ſpoke 


of were better than good intelleQs, united 
with a bad heart. 9 ; ; 
He is alſo courageous,” ſaid he, and 
to that I owe my life, at leaſt my freedom.“ 
Biondello underſtood this hint. He altered 
his tone immediately; for, at firſt, he was 
very ſatirical. He might have forgotten him- 
ſelf. He now talked a great deal about me, 
and aid many handſome things of me to 
flatter the Prince. From that they turned to 
the ſubjeCt of the attack made upon the Prince, 
and cracked their brains for a long time to diſ- 


cover the perſon who hired the bravos to mur- 


der him. That the note did not come from 


the Armenian, Biondello maintained, for it 


was not likely, that if he meant to attempt the 
Prince's life, he would execute his plans with 
ſuch temierity. The Prince agreed with him, 
and the only doubt then remaining was, _ 
cou 
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could poſſibly have views upon his perſon, if 
it was not him, who had already given him to 
underſtand ſo. | Biondello pointed out to him 
the poſlibility, that his own court had done it 
to lay hold of him. It immediately ſtruck the 
Prince ſo forcibly, that he broke out into a 
moſt violent paſſion. It is true all circum- 
ſtances united, ſerve to ſtrengthen thns, ſuppo. 
fition.; for I learned by the converſation, that 
the Prince had lately received a very rigorous 
letter from thence; and Biondello reminded 
bim of the converſation which paſſed at St. 
George. This circumſtance apparently con- 
firmed the fact in the Prince's mind. His 
expreſſions I will not repeat here. I do not 
know if I am wrong, but it ſeemed to me as 
if Biondello was pleaſed with the idea, that 
the Prince deſpiſed his court : for he knew the 
kind of language that would increaſe the 
Prince's -anger,. without letting him ſuſpet 
his cunning. This man poflefles dexterity 
ſuſkcient to guide any perſon where he pleaſes, 
without his being able to percewe-the thread 
with which he leads him. He ſometimes ap- 
pears quite different to that which you would 
ſuſpect. Towards me he did not always act 
with ſuch precaution; for that reaſon I diſco- 
vered more of his character than I otherwiſe 
could have done. He had ſtrict orders from 
that hour to have his wits about him, and alſo 
to intercept the letters of Baron F... (a cava- 
lier of the Prince's houſehold) to Count O. 
to ſee if they would lead to any thing ſatis- 
factory. : N 

AS ; | | 80 For, { 


e ® See page 139. 


ite For,” added the Prince, © this F. 


feemed ſome time back diſſatisfied with my 
continuing here.” | 2 


What this will lead to, I. am not able to ſee 
at preſent. I-wiſh I could but give a hint to 


Baron F... to be upon his guard, for if Bi- 


ondello conſpires againſt him, he muſt fall a 


ſacrifice to his plans. 
Several days after. 
BIONDELLO every day puts more and 


more confidence in me, and it is, in all pro- 
bability, hecauſe I communicated to him, with 


the greateſt accuracy, all that I hear and ſee ; 


but you'll underſtand, I tell him only thoſe. 


things which he ought to know.—lI ſeem to 
keep no ſecret from him. He often liſtens 


with the greateſt | patience to the Tidicu-. 
Jous nonſenſe with which I endeavour to 


entertain him; and he generally compli 


ments me upon my taleats, and good conduct 


in truſting to him with ſuch ſincerity. Indeed, 
the method I have taken is the beſt way to 


ſh. 4 


inſure his countenance. ' But he is miſtaken 
in, my character, notwithſtanding the accurate 


knowledge he poſſeſſes of manlind. In every 
converſation I diſtinguiſh more and more what 
an opinion he has of me; indeed he begins to 
give me little commiſſions, but which at pre- 
ſent do not eonſiſt of any thing farther than to 
have / a watchful eye, in his abſence, upon the 

Prince's conduct, and to communicate to him 

all what I have perceived and heard. And, 
to enable me to do this effectually, he takes 


Care 
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. 
care that every little new trait in my character 
is reported in a favourable manner to the 
Prince, who becomes every day more and 
more attached to me, and prefers me to all 
his other ſervants; indeed he has of late ap- 
peared very ſuſpicious of them, which is, in 
all probability, a contrivance of Biondello's, 
in whom he puts the moſt unlimited confi- 
dence. 

That I ſhould ſucceed ſo well, and in ſo 
ſhort a time, I did not imagine; it exceeds my 
moſt ſanguine expectations. I will ſet it down 

as one of my great maſter- pieces of art, if I 
; am able to outwit this Biondello. 
A A certain Marquis, by name Civitella, has 
juſt left the Prince. 1 have often ſeen him 
here. I queſtion whether he ſeeks any thing 
beyond the honour of the Prince's friendſhip. 
They ſeem very intimately ' acquainted, and 
indeed I cannot blame the Prince for that; 
for this Marquis has many good: qualities, and 
ſeems to ſtudy to diſplay them to advantage in 
the preſence of the Prince. However, I have 
heard the Prince many times promiſe to pay 
him money; and, from what I could collect, 
it · is not a ſmall ſum.— Then the Prince is in 
debt it cannot he otherwiſe, from his preſent 
extravagance. But how are they to be paid, 
when I know, for certain, that he receives 
nothing from his court? Is not this a diabo- 
lical plan of the Armenian, to detain him, 
and ſucceed in his deſigns upon him? I adviſe 
you, friend, to provide yourſelf with money, 
which may be had immediately upon your or- 

ders. I leave it entirely to 1 
2 ow 


1 


how yau will accompliſh this neceſſary object 
without betraying yourſelf. 


I mult tell you of a diſcovery which I have 
juſt made, and which I think of conſequence : 
-— The Prince generally goes out towards even- 
ing, and this happens very often; and, to day 
I hear, he belongs to a certain ſociety, called 
the Bucentauro. Could you not learn ſome- 
thing about this ſect; and whether we mult 
alſo direct our attention to that. He was 
ſcarcely gone, when I haſtened to my room to 
write to you. I had juſt finiſhed the laſt line 
as Biondello came if, I mult tell you that he 
does not ſuſpect any thing when he finds me 
engaged in writing. I have told him that I 


have a great delight in making verſes, and on 


that account I have always a poem lying at 
my ſide, which, as ſoon as I hear any perſon 
coming, I put in, the place of the letter; and, 
to play my part well, I affect to tranſlate it to 
him, (for he does not underſtand Engliſh) and 
repeat the moſt ſtupid nonſenſe with a kind of 
poetic mania. This time he had not a defire 
to hear wy poetry, but intreated me to defer 
reading it to a future opportunity, and go 
with him to his room; ſo that he might bg 
preſent when the Prince arrived. This I did, 
and I was obliged to report.to him all that had 
happened to the Prince during his abſence. 
When we were in the height of our converſa- 
tion, there came into the room an old man, 
He was bent low beneath his years ; but there 


was an expreſſion in his countenance” which 


ul accorded with his age. His voice alſo was 
full and regular, and he had not that trembling 
pronunciation which generally affects aged 

. 1. People. 
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people. Biondello told me that he was his 
relation. I was going to abſent myſelf, but 
the entreated me to ſtay; as his couſin, he ſaid, 
-did not underſtand any other language than 


the Venetian, and as, beſides, he had nothing 
of conſequence to communicate to him. The 


old man looked at me with ſuſpicion, but I 


buſied myſelf with a book, and took no notice 


of him. 


4 Do you know for certain that he does not 
underſtand us?“ ſaid he, Are you ſure that 


he is not an impoſtor ?” 


Biondello told him he need not be under 
any apprehenſion. —He deſcribed my charac- 
ter to him, and ſaid, that in ſpite of my ſtu- 
pidity he could make me of ſervice to him. 

„ will believe you,” he exclaimed, “ for 


J am acquainted with your talent in the know- 
ledge of mankind, and which makes you wor- 


thy of your dangerous employment. The 
greater part of the fabric, which I have curi- 
ouſly raiſed, reſts upon your ſhoulders. Do 
not looſe, for heaven's ſake; at the moment 


of its accompliſhment, that firmneſs which 


will prevent our being buried in the ruins. I 
know your caution and foreſight are very great. 
Think alſo on the reward you will gain, when 
we behold your giant work completed. I ex- 
pect letters from . . . and we are then at the 
ſummit of our wiſhes; for the Prince will not 
make any reſiſtance.” 

The journey, then, which you undertook, 


has been of great ſervice *” 


« Is there any thing impoſſible ? Had I not 
found great difficulties in perſuading the. Court 
of . d. . to agree in our plans, the moun- 

tains, 
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1 
tains, which now appear before us, ſhould 
long ago have diſappeared. I did not miſtruſt 


4 


you, believe me. Though it were ſo, I ſhould 


forgive you; for how could you be able to 
penetrate into my ſchemes ? — You believed 
that many things were the effect of chance, 
which I contrived and put into execution.— 
Can you ſuppdſe that the Prince of. d. 
came to Venice for nothing?“ | 

„No one can poſlibly imagine what ſteps 
your prudence takes.” | 

6 You muſt know then, that he came hither 
at my requeſt, to entice our Prince to a 
Jicentious manner of living, and to bring him, 
by that means, nearer to the point on which 
my plans are centered.“ 
„ Pardon me, when you could fo eaſily have 
communicated with the Court upon the con- 
duct of the Prince, why was that journey 
neceſſary? 

ce Is it not eaſier to remove a Prince from 
the place where it is likely his penetrating eyes 
would have pried into our deſigns, than to 
make thouſands privy to our plans. I had on- 
ly to write to the Prince to come, for we had 
ſettled it ſome time ago.—I knew he was a 
member of the order of . . . I am one of 
them. I wrote to the ſuperiors of the order, 
and they contrived to ſend meſſages to him, 
which made him believe he was invited to ſee 
the internal part of the ſanctuary.“ | 

J am aftoniſhed! As often as I ſee you, 
you always appear to me in a new and extra- 
ordinary character: hear then farther. 'The 
ſecond ſtep was not difficult for me to take. 


The Count P. .. is firſt miniſter at the Court 
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of . d... For appearance ſake, the feeble 
King wears the crown, but P... governs : 
che is the machine by which every thing is re- 
gulated. This P. .. has long been my fr ud. 
I was acquainted with him whilſt he was am- 
baſiador at Rome, and I propoſed him for a 
member of the order of.. At that time 
the ſketch of the plan, which we are now about 
to execute, was ſhewn to him, and which was 
always the ſame, although accident has chang- 
ed the perſons by whom it was to have been 
- accompliſhed. I wrote to him that every thing 
was ready, and we waited for him only to 
complete it. Nothing was eaſier for him, than 
to perſuade his avaricious monarch to let out 
his troops to conquer . . . to which his council 
had long before directed their attention. P. 
met me at. 1. . to bring me the happy ac- 
count of his ſucceſs, and the King ſuſpected 
that he was gone to conclude a promiſed alli- 
. ance.” | ; 

<« Do I dream ?—Is it poſſible to play thus 
with Kings?“ replied Biondello.“ 

I did not expect ſuch a queſtion from 
you, ſaid the old man. Do you not know, 
that one may deceive Kings much eaſier than 
other people ; . becauſe flattery ſucceeds to a 
miracle with them; ſpreading, as it were, a 
miſt before their eyes? And if they are pru- 
dent enough to diſregard that illuſion, we muſt 
then give them amuſements to which they are 
attached, and never deprive them of any thing, 
but what relates to ſtate affairs, for fear of in- 
curring their diſpleaſure +. 3 

« An 


+ l have written every thing down as I found it, 2 
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« And does not the King of .. d.. know 
for what purpoſe he lends his powers ?” 


6a Us 


- « Is the architect obliged to explain his 
3 whole deſign to a maſon, who is employed to 
- place ſtones and execute the work, which pro- 
1 bably he would not even then underſtand ?. 
0 He works for his daiiy bread, and if he obtains 
t that, he is ſatisfied. —Can the King of. d 
8 defire more, than the acquiſition of. which 
- muſk be of great value to him, as it is imme- 
1 diately connected with his own territories? 
7 It is the object which he ſcts his heart upon. 
0 However, to ſatisfy your curiofity would 
n take up that time in which I hope to hear 
t more important accounts of the Prince.” 
1 Biondello replied : “ Every thing is in the 
. ſame ſtate as when you left us; I have 
. only here and there added a little” vhere it 
{ ſeemed neceflary.” Here Biondello related to 
him the event of that evening in which the 
Prince was attacked, and concluded with ſay⸗ 
8 ing, that he had made uſe of that circumſtance 
to enrage the Prince more againſt his Court; 
1 for he made him believe, it was certain, that 
, the Court intended to impriſon bim. 
n The old man ſeemed ſatisfied with that, and 
a immediately replied, ©* How is he as to his 
A manner of thinking?“ 
we 2 « He approaches more and more to a free: 
3 thinker,” replied Biondello, “and I am con- 
e | | fident 
: 
4 do not know how far this may be true: But, if 1 may 
f ſpeak my opinion, it does not appear to me quite certain ; 
for, I have ſeen in my life but one King, and he ſeemed to 
d me fo full of wiſdom and majeſty, (probably the old King 
1 of P. ., Fr. II.) that I would have ſworn that his tex 
0 ooks would have awed thoſe that dared to inſult him. 
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fident but little is wanting to render him ſuck 
ently.” | 
„Then,“ ſaid the old man,“ my machines 
act as ſucceſsfully as I can wiſh.” | 
« How | was this alſo your work? Will a 


free-thinker believe in apparitions? Will he 


bend his neck to the yoke of a religion which 
puts reſtraint on him, and which. it is your 
opinion he will accept?“ 

« 1 ſee you are very little acquainted. with, 
the human heart. Jo ſhake a belief, which 
fundamentally refis upon conviction, is very 
difficult; but to guide the opinion of a ſcep— 
tic is ſufficicnily eaſy. 'lhis may ſeem a pa— 
radox, but I will prove it to you :SMan—lct. 
him wear a.crown, or the rags of a beggar— 
wants always a ſupport in trying circum-- 
ances 3 if he deſpairs at all, he ſigbs. 
after comfort with double anxiety. Aud what 
offers to him the wiihed-for conſolation but 
religion ? Hence, it is evident, that the reli- 


gions of thoſe nations who are ſtill, as it may 


be ſaid, in a ſtate of ignorance, have infiniteiy 
more ceremonies than thoſe that are enlight- 
ened. The Prince rejected this ſupport, and 
launched. boldly into the gulph of ſophiſtry. 
The more he meditates upon it, the more it 
will perplex him. As he ſinks beneath inqui- 
ry, he will greedily devour any new idea that 
tends to diſhpate the former. And is not the 


Catholic religion, in which there are ſo many 


ſaints that he cannot doubt his preſervation, 

exactly calculated for the purpoſe ?” 
«© How ! Dol hear right? Did you not ex- 
tol the principles of doubt, and yet you called 
ſcepticiſm a tottering fabric? Have Fu. alſo. 
. | en- 


( oF 
been converted, and have you found a greater 

conſolation in contemplating the ſcapulary, - 

than in your former rational way of thinking? 
beds, do you let appearances ſo often deceive 

you ?—lIs not the tool that is uſed by the me- 
chanic for the moſt curious purpoſes, when 
placed in the hand of a child, a dangerous in- 

ſtrument, with which it innocently wounds 

itſelf? Does not ſolid food affect the feebl2- 
ſtomach, whilit it operates not upon a ſtrong 

one? And wili not a child throw from it 

the inſtrument with which it has wounded it- 

ſelf, whilit the arciſt would not fell it for any 

price ?—Will not the perſon of a weak ſto- 

mach, avoid food that is diſagreeable to it, 

whilſt the hungry healthy man enjoys it ? But 

I will argue otherwiſe. —What is belief, and 
what 1s diſbelief ?* Does not the Mahometan 

think that his belief is founded upon principle 

and authority, and call the Chriſtian an un- 
believer ; wilt the latter thinks the fame of 

him? Hence then, we may conclude, that 

ne depends merely upon conviction, the 

„ant of which diſbelief. — This is ſelf-evi- 

Pang 

« You think, then, a Conan belief i. is 
that of which we feel convinced, and alſo that 
men may entertain different opinions upon the 

ſame ſubjeR, and yet be called believers.” 

” They both undoubtedly think thaz they 

are io.” © 

* Is not that an argument againſt you? 

Tf the Prince thinks that his belief is funda- 
mental. .”? | 
«© Then it would be difficult to wean him 
from it, but he does not think ſo ?””. 
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And yet he adheres to it with firmneſs, 
and defends his opinion with the greateſt 
warmth.” 

Let me aſk you one queſtion :—Does con- 
viction always carry with it tranquillity of 
mind ?” 

* I thought that they were inſeparable.” 

And do you find it with the Prince? Have 
you not often told me, that, when free from 
diſſipation, he was diſſatisfied with himſelf? 
He is like a child who is pleafed with the 
brightneſs of a knife, which he throws away 
as ſoon as he is-hurt by it; he is the invalid 
whoſe ſtomach cannot digeſt heavy food; who 
guards againſt it as foon as he perceives the 
Evil; and then, in order to rid himſelf as ſoon. 
as poſſible of his former diforder, adopts a 
lighter diet as neceſſary. The Prince thinks 
that many of thoſe things are beneath his no- 
tice, which men ſeize upon with ſo much 
eagerneſs, and from which continual reflec- 
tion, and an unbiaſſed mind alone can deliver 
us. And I declare to you, that in a ſhort 
time, he will believe in Fol and apparitions. 
1 do not know him; I do not know the hu- 
man heart, if his former bigotted ideas of 
religion do not return with double force. Muſt 
not this conſequence obtrude itſelf upon him 
as ſoon as his experience teaclfes him that ap- 
paritions do exiſt ; that his preſent philoſophy 


could not once make him diſbeheve this, which 


is the moſt trifling and unimportant point that 
a man can doubt of. Would it not much leſs 
be able to eradicate that idea from bis mind 
which education, cuftom, and our own partia- 
lity, have concurred to proclaim by an internal 

| voice ! 


LAS. 


thinking to the contrary extreme, and thank 


which I was not able to-underſtand diſtinctly; 


chines; for, the day after to-morrow, there 


converſation? The leaſt that we can infer 


tery to me, 


: 6 
voice? Will he not paſs from profeſſed free- 


the man who leads him to it?“ 

Biondello was ſilent, and appeared perfectly 
convinced. The old man roſe ſlowly from his 
arm chair; Biondello then told him ſomethin 


but I learned that he was to prepare the ma- 


was to be a grand feaſt. | 
Well, friend, what do you think of this 


from it is, that Biondello is concerned in the 
plot againſt the Prince, Who can pollibly be 
that old man ?—Is it not merely the gaſconade, 
which is always peculiar to thoſe ſort of peo- 
ple, becauſe they by that method keep their 
underlings (of whom, in all probability, Bi- 
ondello is one) in an aſtoniſhing dread of their 
power. So that I know not what to think of 
his making uſe of the. d. for the 
execution of his plan. And for what purpoſe 
was this employed? How can it have any 
reference to the Prince? How does this all 
agree with .. .?—Ha! I have a thought 
What if the intend to create the Prince, King 
of . . . Perhaps this may be the intention. 
of the Court of .. d. . I muſt confeſs ſin- 
cerely, that, at preſent, all id a perfect myſ- 
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TOHNSON TO LORD SEYMOUR. 


Oftober the 4th. 
Tur Prince 1s invited to-morrow to a feaſt, 


which is given in St. Benedetto, and, as I un- 


derſtand, merely on his account. His whole 


houſchold (except one) will be preſent! and 


who this one ſhould be, is a matter of great 
_ diſpute. The lot will probably fall to Bion- 
dello, becauſe he has pretended for ſome time 
to be indiſpoſed. I call it a pretence, becauſe, 
in my preſence, he does nor appear fo, at leaſt 
leſs than when the Prince is preſent. He 
will, perhaps, as foon as we are gone, employ 
his time in the preparation of the machines, 


of which the old man ſpoke. . His pretended' 
indiſpofition prevents ſuſpicion, and makes it 
more probable. And may it not be poſhble 
that this banquet is the idea of the old man? 
I ſhall have a watchful eye upon him, and, if | 


potable, will remain at home. 


October the 5th.. © 
I KNOW not what to make of the Prince 


to-day. He rofe very early, looks pale and 


haggerec, but ſtudiouſly ſceks to hide it; and 
is diſlatisfied if we appear to obſerve it. It is 
the ſame with Baron F... and Biondello. 

5 They 


| 
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They are all ſilent, but the Prince laughs at 
them; yet I can obſerve that his mind i is not eaſy. 
—Perhaps he has ſeen an apparition. It 1s 
probable, although I cannot diſcover the truth“. 


The whole houſe are gone to St. Benedetto, 
and I am the only inhabitant in this large 


building. A freezing horror ſurrounds me. 


My character, as I informed you, was miſta- 


ken by Biondello, and he begged of the Prince 


to accompany him. I am glad he is not here; 


ſor his careleſſneſs has thrown into my hands 
his pocket-book filled with letters. He left it 


in his great-coat pocket. It contains, to all 


appearance, nothing of conſequence, but I 
will not omit to ſecure any thing that, per- 
haps, at a 3 period, may be of great im- 


portance. I though I ſhould diſcover ſome- 


thing more when I found it, but I was de- 
ceived, for there were only ſome little ſongs, 
poems, and love-letters. I was about to re- 


turn it to its place, when I reſolved to ranſack - 
it once more, and behold 1 diſcovered a fſe- 
eret pocket; in which there was the following 


figure: 


22 
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* The reader knows it already by the relation of Baron 
F... and for that reaſon J omit the reſt here. 
| Annot. of the Count O. 
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It appeared to me to be the key to ſome pri- 
vate writing, that may one day or other fall 
into our hands, and that you will take parti- 
cular care of it I am confident. 

Several of the Prince's houſchold are re- 
turned, and in great conſternation. It is ſaid 
the Prince has killed the Marquis Civitella, 
and is fled. The reafon for this raſh act 1 
kriow not. God only knows how this unfor- 
tunate affair will end! 5 


FR THE CONTINUATION OF COUNT To. 
AS ſoon as I had read this, the letter which 
the Jew gave me for the Armenian came into 
my mind.. I ſought it, and found that the 
figure was indeed the key to the hieroglyphics. 
I haſtened immediately to Lord Seymour, to 
inform him of this acquiſition. We ſat our- 
ſelves down, and, with that key, very caſily 
unravelled the whole. And to gratify the 
curioſity of the reader, I ſhall give the con- 
tents of the letter, and join the key to it in 
the tranſlation. ; 


Statim, ſi religionis romano-catholicae eſt mem- 
brum, & regimen * t accepit, pro noſt1o etiam 
habetimus domino, & unum ſolummodo verbum 
tunc ſatisfaciet, ut fiat re vera, & ns — —*, 


Our 


The remaining characters which the letter contained 
I omit, becauſe -by thoſe already tranfcribed, the views 
of the Count O... are explained. 1 ſhall alſo here ſub- 
join the Engliſh tranſlations 1 | 
F Note of the German Edition. 
. 5 All 
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Our ſurpriſe at the contents was beyond 
conception—the execution of the ſcheme de- 
pending merely upon one word too. And 
what will be the conſequence if the Prince 
ſhould be King of...? The old man ſaid him- 
ſelf, that theſe were the only means to accom- 
pliſh the plan—and what could that plan be ? 
— No other than that which would ſhake mo- 
narchies to their foundation, or totally ſub- 
vert them. And if the Prince ſhould obtain 
the crown of ... what would happen.—ls 
there not beſides him a ſucceſſor? Now I per- 
fectly underſtand the ſigniſication of theſe 
words, © Wiſh yourſelf ſucceſs Prince, he is 
dead.” I now, perfectly recolle& with what 
emphaſis the Prince repeated thofe words. (As 

F. . . has written to me) I was ſeized with 
horror. 

Friend,“ ſaid I to Lord Seymour, © let 
us not proceed in this buſineſs —what are we 
againſt ſo many; how ſhall we able to ſwim 
againſt the ſtream ?” 

e We will do it as long as our powers laſt,” 
he anſwered me reſolutely. | 


« Suppoſe 


« All that you defired is prepared to. the greateſt nicety, 


and.. . . . inski is chief of the party; a man of great 
firmneſs and valour, who is beloved by all. He is ſatisfied 
with your promiſes, and wiſhes, as we all do, very much 
that the . .. Prince may become our King. As ſoon as he 


has embraced the Roman Catholic religion, and has ob- 


tained the... crown, we ſhall immediately look upon him 
as our regent, and one ſingle word will then he ſufficient to 
make him our ſovereign, and us 
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þ Suppoſe they are detected, and we are 
involved in the danger?“ 

« Then we ſhall have the ſatisfaction of 
knowing that we have done all that we poſſibly 
could do, which will ſweeten our hours, whe- 
ther breathed out in a priſon or a palace.” 

« But is it poſſible, that he can have that 
conſolation, who throws himſelf through ca- 
price into danger?“ 

We are not in that ſituation.— When the 
lives of thouſands, or at leaſt their happineſs, 
is at ſtake, no danger is too great to brave, if 
there is any probability of 3 

& And is this the caſe ? 

T tis.” 

„ How, friend, can you effectually ſub- 
vert power? Can you hinder a band of rebels 
from leading away the thoughts of the Prince, 
when they are attracted by force? Has he not 
already done what they at.. deſired him to 
do? Will not every action now become eaſy 
to him, when he conſiders that he can receive 
forgiveneſs of his fins after every wicked 
deed ? | 
Friend, you do not conſider that if our 
plans fail, there! is ſtill one left? Have you no 
idea of the power of the ſtate inquiſition here? 
If we diſcover only half of what we have 
heard to be true, every thing is loſt. Will 
they not fear, and with juſtice, that. in that 
ſecret ſociety are alſo manufactured plans 
againſt the republic; and that they wiſh the 
Prince to aſſiſt them in the execution of their 
ſchemes? You muſt conſider alſo, that we 

cannot - 
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cannot be detected if we inform through the 
Bocche Parlanti“*. 

« But what will become of the Prince? 
Gracious Heaven !—If we ſhould be the means 
of forcing the ſword of- juſtice to be drawn 
againſt him. | 

« The Prince is excuſeable—whatever he 
has done, his rank will be taken into conſider- 
ation. Puniſhment is not inflicted with that. 
ſeverity upon men of high birth, as it is upon 
the meaner claſs of mankind. But let the 
worſt come—ls it not better that e man, even 
though a Prince—ſhould. die for the people, 
than that multitudes ſhould: periſh on his ac- 
count? And though the mine in its exploſion 
ſhould even ſhatter us with the reſt, from our 
aſhes there will ſpring flowers which muſt 
make future generations revere our memory. 
Every one of my objections made the Eng- 
liſhman more firm; and LI was at laſt convinced. 
that he was right, although I ſuffered much 
in the encounter. I ſuppreſſed my tears with 
the hope of a better iſſue to our plan than that 
which we ſuppoſed; and ſought, as much as 
I could to perſuade myſelf of its being practi- 
cable, though I acknowledged the feeble foun- 
dation upon which it reſted. I truſted princi- 


| pally 


* Thoſe Pocche Parlanti are large lions jaws. of marble ;- 
there are many of them to be ſeen in the Palace of St. 
Mark. All ſecret denunciations are put in them, and 
over every one is written the kind of accuſation which 
you are to deliver. The State Inquiſitors examine them 
every evening, and take into conſideration the letters they 
find in them. By that means it is eaſy to remain un- 
known; for he who expect- a recompenſe for his infor- 
mation, detains a piece of it to ſhew it, 


E 


pally to Johnſon's prudence, which was evin- 
ced in a great degree by his letters. — With 
the greateſt anxiety I haſtened to my lodgings, 

and read the following letters written by him. 
Two of them I have omitted entirely, as they 
did not contain any thing but what has al- 
ready been related. And if I found in the 
others what I wiſhed for, the reader will 


cally diſcover it. 
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LEFTER- VI. 
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JOHNSON TO LORD SEYMOUR. 


OCTOBER 25. 


SINCE the events which have of late hap» 
pened to the Prince, he is quite changed. He- 
flies the ſocieties which he formerly ſought. — 
He locks himſelf up in his room, and appears. 
gloomy and melancholy. I do not wonder at 
this; but it has taken too ſtrong a hold of him, 
for I am fearful that he ſhould lay violent 
hands on himſelf.— Would you ſuppoſe that,. 
under the pretence of being ill, he has ſent 
away the Marquis, who fhews ſo much tender 

are for him, and is devoted to the comple- 
tion of his hoppineſs, and who was a little 
while ago his moſt intimate friend. And will 
you believe me when I tell you, that Biondello 
is not now ſo frequently about his perſon, and 
that his love for ſolitude is equal to his maſter's. 
Neceffary as this might be under other cir- 
cumſtances, it now makes me more anxious 
for him. He has ſo entirely ſeparated himſelf 
from the world, that he ſeems cold even to his 
boſom friends: a ſtate of mind by which ſui- 
cide muſt be encouraged, and leſs reſolution 
be required to commit it. That this is al- 
ready the c:ſe with him, I experienced laſt 
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night. I was alone with him in his room. 
This happens now very often ; for, as ſoon 
as it grows dark, he does not like to be alone, 
he therefore obliges me to be with him, as he 
believes he can vent his ſorrows in my pre— 
fence, without my being able to underſtand 
him, and that I cannot, from ſtupidity, learn 
any thing from his geſtures. This dread of 
being alone in the evening, which he was be- 
fore not accuſtomed to, gives me (beſides the 
advantage of obſerving him,) hopes that he 
may, perhaps, even yet, adopt other fenti- 
ments; for, in my opinion, ſolitude by can- 
dle-light muſt rather ſtrengthen than alter ſuch 
a reſolution. And I think, that as long as one. 
yet fears ſomething, or which is the ſame 
thing, thinks one has ſomething to loſe, let it 
be ever ſo trifling, which one would not wil- 
lingly-be deprived of, the ties are not entirely 
ſevered which unite us to this mortal life. 

Now to the buſineſs. —I was alone with him 
one evening, when he reſted his head upon 
his hand, and ſat for ſome time almoſt without 
animation. He fighed deeply, and lamente 
that he had ever been born. At laſt he roſe, 
and opening his writing-deſk, took out of it a 
red ribbon. He preſſed it to his heart and lips. 
Oh! that I were able to deſcribe his look. It 
pierced me to the heart—I will give you, to 
the beſt of my recolleQion, his ſoliloquy. 

«© Oh! thou only remains of my beloved. 
Thereſa !”” (the name of the Greek lady). He 
1 the ribbon to his lips, as the tears burſt 

rom his eyes. The ſtreſs which he laid upon 
theſe words, and his deep ſorrow almoſt de- 
prived me of my ſenſes, I never faw. a man. 
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in ſuch a terrible ſituation. His eyes were 
wildly expreſſive, and his voice hollow and. 
monotonous. I believed his feelings had al- 
molt driven him to inſanity. The burthen. 
ſeemed too heavy for his foul. to bear. He 
remained for ſome time fixed like a ſtatue :— 
at laſt he ſpoke. | | 

„ My 'Thereſa! my all! my... Ah! 
how can this miſerable earth afford any relief 
to my ſufferings !—this pitiable ſtate which. 


cannot produce one ſingle being who is per- 


fectly happy. Which could murder a Thereſa! 
—an angel |—murder |—murder !|—murder !”? 
(This he ſpoke with dreadful agitation)—*« Hal 
what prevents me from. breaking the bands. 
which ſeparate me from her? Who can blame 
the lion that burſts the chains which deprive 
him of his liberty, and which ſeparates him 
from his young? But can I find her again! 
Irrecoverably loſt ! Irrecoverably! I would. 
ſeek her through the world, but the is irreco- 
verably loſt | V. ha would I now give for the 
ſweet ideas of c er ity, which conſole ſo many 
under their afflictions! What would I not. 
ſacrifice, if I knew for a certainty, that man. 
had till a. farther deſtination after his death. 


I Would endure the painful torments of hell, 


could I hope by that to recover my Thereſa. 
Why was a form ſo beautiful, created to be. 
the food of worms, that prey indiſcriminately 
upon the works of nature ?—Oh ! thou that 
dwelleſt beyond the ſtars, if thou exiſteſt, re- 
ſtore her to me again, and I will believe in 


thee ! |—Ha! what is that? What thoughts 
prey upon my mind ?—Shall I then never. 


wore forget her? Will ſhe be always united to 
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every idea ?—Wilt thou—eternaTl Being |— 
give me a hint of thy exiſtence ?—Oh ! what 
a fea of doubts and uncertainty ! Who can 
fave me from it ?--I ſhake like a reed, which 
the wind will break. But I will not wait for 
it—I will prevent it.—I will attain the truth 
—I will draw back the curtain which hides 
her from my fight !” 

He walked up and down in the room in 
violent agitation—He did not ſeem to regard 
me at all. His eyes glanced upon the ribbon, 
which he held faſt in his hand. He ſtarted 
with ſurpriſe. It was green. 

„What is this ??P—he exclaimed—* Will 
you tear from me this alſo, ye inviſible pow- 
ers? 1 am, perhaps, ſtill to be happy ?— Ah! 
Ah! Happy [- (after a pauſe).—But I have 
it ſtill— It is, perhaps, the dear ſhade of my 
Thereſa that is near me, and will adminiſter 
comfort to my heart Hope } Oh ! without 
thee there is no comfort left!“ 

You ſee, dear Seymour, that he believed 
the change of the colour was a miracle. If I 
had dared, it would not have been a. difficult 
taſk for me to unravel the myſtery; for, when 
I conſider that Biondello has a falſe key to the 
bureau, the change is eaſily explained ; and 
ſhould we not ſuſpect ſuch a man of every 
thing ? It was very late, and the Prince did 
not feem diſpoſed to retire to reſt. —His 
mind ſtill dwelt upon his beloved. His ſo- 
liloquy was a ſtrange mixture of belief and 
doubt, and both were apparent equally. 

« Yes, it will, it muſt be ſo; with the 
thread of life, will alſo be deſtroyed my 
piercing torments!“ He had ſcarcely __—_— 
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the laſt word, when Biondello ruſhed into 
the room, and threw himſelf at the Prince's 
feet.— Alarm and terror were expreſſive in 
his countenance, his eyes ſeemed ſtarting 
from his head, his hair was difſhevelled, and 
he was half dreſſed. Alas, my gracious 
Prince !”” he at laſt cried, with a tremulous 
voice, and preſſed himſelf cloſer to him.— 
The Prince was quite embarraſſed, and ſaid 
not a word. | 
% Pardon, pardon, gracious Prince!“ ex- 
claimed Biondello again. | = | 
„% Are you mad, Biondello ?” ſaid the 
Prince. Why do you aſk my pardon ? 
What have you committed?“ 
ce Tt would be well if I were mad.— Alas, 
my gracious, my beloved maſter !” 
The Prince had great difficulty to bring 
him to his ſenſes. At laſt he ſucceeded, and 
then related his reaſon for this ſtrange con- 
duct; after having entreated once more his 
pardon for what he ſhould relate. The Prince 
granted it, and he at laſt began: 
« Since your highnefs has devoted your 


hours to ſolitude, I have led a moſt miſera- 


ble life. It is the more painful to me, 
when I conſider that 1 have loft your affec- 
tion. It ſeemed I was no longer worthy 
of it, nor of the happineſs to be with you, 
gracious Prince !—I did not perceive in you 


any traits of your former humiliation ; but, 


in its place, I beheld your countenance ſha- - 
dowed by melancholy. I queſtioned myſelf 
from what this could proceed. I doubted 
whether, from the effect of the apparitions, 
or the great loſſes you had ſuſtained. But 
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you did not reflect upon them at the mo- 
ment z—it was from mature deliberation, and 
when there was nothing to be feared. Sud— 
den and violent ſorrow is feldom of long 
duration; but that which comes after it is 
ſo much the more dangerous, as it takes 
deeper root, and deprives us of that conſo- 
lation which we in general treaſure up for 
ourſelves. Anxiety for you, gracious Prince, 
oppreſſed my ſoul, diſturbed me during the 
day, and chaſed away flumber from my eyes. 
—[ had ſcarcely laid myſelf down, and of- 
fered up a prayer to my Saviour, and all the 
ſaints, that they might take you under their 
protection, when on a ſudden I thought I 
ſaw a light. I opened my eyes, but 1 was 
obliged to ſhut them immediately. A figure 
ſtood. before me in the midſt of ſplendor, 
which 'blinded me. I could not on that ac- 
count open them again.—With an agreeable, 
yet thrilling voice, it ſpoke as follows :— 

xc Thy matter is big with thought, which is 
ſupported by his diſbelief. He means to fly 
by ſuicide into futurity, for which he is not 
yet prepared. I dared not to appear to him 
myſelf. Tell him this, and warn him of the 
conſequences of ſo raſh an act.“ 

The Prince turned pale, ſeized Biondello 
by the collar“ Impoſtor,” he exclaimed, 
with a fearful voice, © you have overheard 
me !”—Senſeleſs he fell upon the ground. I 
haſtened to his aſſiſtance; but the Prince pre- 
vented me, and dragged him to. an arm-chair. 
His look was ghaſtly. It was a long time 
before he could recover himſelf, in ſpite of 


Hur endeavours. But as ſoon as he opened 
; his 


* 
his eyes, he threw himſelf again at the feet 
of the Prince, and begged pardon, that he 
was obliged to ſay what he did. The Prince 
repented-his intemperance. 

« It is the effect of imagination, Bion- 
dello,“ ſaid he to him; „ go to bed. To- 
morrow I will ſend a phyſician to you. I 
forgive your conduct, becauſe it ſnews your 
love for me. Be compoſed on my account, 
and go to bed.” | 

«© I have not dreamed, gracious fir, and 
my fancy has not at all deceived me.—Be- 
hold here is the proof of it.” - He put ſome- 
thing into the hand of the Prince, who 
looked at it with aſtoniſhment. © Yes, it 
is,“ he exclaimed, „It is the ring of m 
Thereſa, which I gave her on her birth day. 
—Oh what a day of happineſs was that to 
me !—But. how came it into thy hands? 
How is that poſſible ?—She took it with her 
into her grave, I ſaw it myſelf !? 

ge The ſpirit gave it to me.“ —“ Here,” 
ſaid he, after having uttered thoſe dreadful 
words, * carry this to your maſter, and tell 
him that patience and reſignation will be 
his beſt guide.—He diſappeared, and I haſ- 
tened hither.” f 

« Hope and patience conduct us to the 
end which we deſire !—What is this I—If 
ſhe—It cannot be her—” | 

At this moment there was a great knocking 
at our gate; it was opened, and the Marquis 
Civitella came in. — His dreſs, as alſo his 
countenance, indicated the greateſt embarraſſ- 
ment : from his eyes flaſhed anxiety and fear. 
He haſtened immediately into the Prince's 
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room; and when he ſaw him he ſeemed to be 
more tranquil. — Can you gueſs, friend, for 
what purpoſe he came hither at ſuch an unuſual 
time ?—He had ſeen the ſame apparition as 
Biondello had; every word was the ſame, only 
that he did not obtain the ring, which the 
Prince had forced, with great difficulty upon 
his finger. It is therefore but too true, that 
he alſo belongs to the party, and that all this 
1s an invention. I cannot doubt it for a mo- 
ment. If I were not already a little prepared 
for their plans, they would have deceived me, 
ſo malterly did they act their parts. And [ 
muſt give myſelf credit, that I looked upon all 
this for deceit, and not for fact, ſo great was 
their deception. Judge yourſelf, by that, if it 
was poſſible for the Prince to doubt a moment 
on the ſubject, and the ring. from whence 
they obtained that I ſhould like to know. As 
far as: I can learn, the Greek lady is buried in 
{the vault of a church of the convent . . . where 
no perſon can obtain an eaſy acceſs. We muſt 
preſume then, that there are ſome monks of 
the order engaged in the execution of the plan; 
and even if they knew not any thing of this 
circumſtance, they may have been corrupted 
by money; which, from the character of the 
. prieſts, I naturally conclude muſt have been a 
conſiderable ſum. Do not laugh at my ob- 
ſervation, if it ſhould ſeem ſingular to you. 
I thought it neceſſary to refute what "9g ſaid 
in your laſt letter; - that the deſire of acquir- 


ing wealth might probably be in the aim of the 
conſpirators, That is certainly not the cafe; 
for what ſums of money might they not. already 
have ſpent, wbich the Prince, in his preſent 
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fituation, never could repay them ? And if 


that was their aim, could they not have ob- 


tained it quicker and ſurer? How you came 
at preſent to have ſuch an idea, I cannot com- 
prehend. Do not deceive yourſelf with the 


deluſive dream of hope: and, for heaven's 


fake, do not believe that your bank-notes will 


be ſufficient to ſubvert the plans which are laid- 
for the Prince. Let us make uſe of them for 
our own ſupport, whilit we are endeavouring 
to deftroy their views. And that cannot hap- 
pen until I experience more of the buſineſs ; . 


for we are not able, at preſent, to prevent the 


attacks upon the Prince's religious opinions, 


unleſs his good genius ſhould aſſiſt us; bu: we 
cannot expect that at preſent. I am not per- 
fectly clear as to the extent of their deſign. 1 


believed that they wiſhed to make the Prince a 


mere proſelyte ; for we already have a num- 
ber of inſtances of the kind, and of the tricks 


made uſe of by the church, to tear what they 


call a ſtray ſheep from the claws of the devil. 
But this ſeems to me very improbable, for the 


would have found this an eaſier taſk than that 
which they are purſuing. And what could 
induce the old man to have ſaid, that he had 


already ſought to bring the Count of. d. 
over to his plans, if he did not mean to prove 
himſelf a pitiful boaſter, which could not have 
been his intention. But, becauſe I cannot 
find out their aim, it does not prove that it 
muſt neceſſarily be the deſire of acquiring au- 
thority. If I was willing to entertain you 
with more probabilities, I could fill my letter 
with them. But what am I about? I ſee that 
my letter has increaſed very much, and yet T 
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have not related to you all that my heart 
wiſhes, and what it is neceſſary for you to 
know. You ſee how clearly I was determin- 
ed to ſupport my opinion. Have you entirely 
forgotten that I like to quarrel with you, and 
that you uſed to call me, in a joke, the quar- 
relſome friend? This harangue is ſuſficient 
to recal that to your memory. 

Civitella ſtaid with us the remainder of the 
night. They had no idea of retiring to reſt; 
I was therefore obliged to call up the cook, to 
Prepare a meal as quickly as poſlible *. 

They ſat themſelves down to the table, but 
had no appetite. In vain did Civitella endea- 
vour to be witty; in. which he, in general, 
tucceeds very well. The converſation. turned. 
upon apparitions, and Civitella :20w found an, 
opportunity to reproach the Prince for his for- 
mer coolneſs. towards him. He excuſed him-. 
ſelf, by pleading the ſtate of his mind. Civi- 
tella ſeemed ſatisfied, but begged of the Prince 
to follow the methods which he would pro- 
poſe, to eradicate his diſorder. His plans 
were all of ſuch a nature, that he could not 
help ſmiling ; and by that means he ſucceeded, 
at laſt, to make the company ſomewhat merry; 
to which the Prince, however, contributed 
very little, but gave no ſigns of diſſatisfaction. 
He at laſt promiſed to follow the advice of the 

_ Marquis, 


* At Venice this is not. at all extraordinary ; for the 
deſire of eating is (probably on account of the ſea air) very 
great. We ſeldom ſee Venetians without having ſomething 
to eat in their hands. In the city, on every ſide, you ſec 
victuals of all kinds to be ſold. Even at the Opera-houſes- 
you are frequently interrupted by the noiſe of ſellers of 
proviſions; and in every houſe at midnight you find vic- 
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Marquis, who could not conceal his joy on 
the occaſion. | 

„Then, we have you again, my Prince,” 
he exclaimed in exultation. | 

« Do not triumph too ſoon, Marquis,” ſaid 
the Prince, © Will you always be able to find 
the right means to chaſe away my gloomy 
thoughts?“ 

« Always, if you follow my advice, graci- 
ous Prince!“ 

« You flatter yourſelf too much. When 


you have proved it to my ſatisfaction I will 


believe you; but I fear that you will not fue 
ceed ſo eaſily as you expect.?ꝰ ... 

Do you know that confidewes'; 1s half the 
remedy ? — Above every thing elſe, likewiſe, 
comply with my firſt requeſt, and rather make 
yourtelt acquainted with the corporeal than the 
joritual world; for, although I know, by ex- 
perience, your influence in the latter, I never- 
tacieſs cannot help fearing, that the gloom, 
winch is the inſeparable attendant upon crea- 
tures devoid of fleſh and bones, might have a 
greater effect upon your mind. But did the 
apparition, which I beheld this night, appear 
11 conſequence of your command, or have I 
incurred your diſpleaſure by any other means . 

Civitella betrayed great anxiety as he ſpoke 
tizeſe laſt words, and the Prince ſneered — 
probably from the affociation of ideas. The 
Prince ſoon reſumed his former countenance. 

was obliged now to ſerve tea, and could 
not hear the. end of the converſation; yet I 
concluded, from ſeveral words which I caught 
by accident, and from the Prince's counte- 
nance, that it had taken a happy turn, and 

that 
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that the entertainment muſt have ended very 
well. The midnight hour is paſt, and altho' 
I would willingly chatter with you a little lon- 
ger, I muſt finiſh my letter—1 wiſh for re- 
poſe. FE 
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